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STEFCO 
Buildings come in 
seven general types 
to suit every in- 


dustrial need. 
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Here’s every type 
you could possibly 
get in specially de- 
signed buildings. 
You can save engi- 
neering costs and 
delays the Stefco way 











“There it is for only $6,800 
and we expected to pay $15,000” 


How you can keep over $8,000 for 
working capital—and save $500 
a year on interest alone 

HINK what it means to build at 


these figures!—the STEFCO 
Way—to have permanent, fireproof, 


buyer gets a combination of the best 
practice evolved by the engineering 
profession—without frills or fads. 

Delivered Before Your Foundation Is In 
When you need space you are losing 
money every day until you get it! 








solid steel buildings that offer 


facilities surpassed by no 
other type of construction, 
at less than half the cost. 


For Every Industrial Purpose 
Here are seven types and 
styles—one or a combina- 
tion of which will furnish 
you any amount of floor 
space required—rigid con- 
struction that provides, in 


Try This Test 
of the Corrugated 
Principle __ 

X QE 


Sis WES 


Fold a small piece 


a of paper like this 


peng it between two 
books like this—put 
two or three pencils 
on it. 


Cut the time in two the 
STEFCO Way. Save on 


material costs! Save on 


architectural and engineer-. 


ing costs! Save on time! 
Eliminate worry and uncer- 
tainties!’ Bank on the judg- 
ment ‘of enthusiastic users 
everywhere! 

STEFCO Is Your Answer 


Place your building re- 


adc lition to the root load, oe 
for carrying overhead loads| == 
such as line shafts, trolley 





Now lay a flat piece be- } a See 
tween the books—it sags t 1ey re 


under its own weight A 


“<-— |quirements in the hands 
—  jof STEFCO engineers— 
retained to worry 





ae ath : 
distributing systems, etc.,| Uc. “jomveces 4 Jabout other people’s trou- 


without additional bracing. 
Sash arrangements to meet 
almost any layout desired 





the corrugated principle— b an 
and a good reason why les. 


Get this problem be- 


STEFCO uses corrugated | hind you—then go ahead un- 


sheets exclusively. 








supplemented with corrugated glass 
skylights or monitors —STEFCO 
buildings offer maximum modern fac- 
tory lighting. 

Save Painting Costs for Two Years 
STEFCO buildings are covered with 
galvanized steel sheets—exclusively 

and corrugated for strength. Your 
engincers will tell you what this means 

-galvanization to resist rust and cor- 
rugation toreinforce. TheSTEFCO 
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Real -Built 
STEEL BUI LDINGS 





interrupted with your press- 
ing plans for increased production. 
You owe it to yourself to know, in 
black and white, what STEFCO build- 
ings will save you. 

Yours for the asking! 

STEEL FABRICATING CORPORATION 


General Office and Works 
Michigan City 


Valuable Building Information FREE 


Indiana 


i 
| Service Bureau, Steel Fabricating Corporation. | 
| Michigan City, Indiana 
| GENTLEMEN: | 
| I am interested in a __..__------ ____type of building------ 

wide by__._..long by __-high to eaves with.------- doors 
| nd windows Please send information with the | 
| unde rstanding that it obligates me in no way. | 
RS ena ae ae ee ee re Position - ..--------" f 
SR RII oe Boos Senta ian atl ee | 
DRS ocd cee pencuneacneas City------------"" | 
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Alice in Modernland 


The Sixth of a Series on Distribution 


“‘The time has come, the walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things:’” 

Of ships and milk and paving bricks, 
Of beds and piston riitgs. 


so premature! If vou had but waited 
till today and gone adventuring in this 
land of the free initiative, you would not 
have had to brave the looking-glass passage 
nor foregather with the lachrymose 
walrus to hear discourse of infinite 


Ps: Victorian Alice, your advent was 


By WM. A. DURGIN 


Of the Department of Commerce 


tured in widths and sizes totaling a range 
of 196 items, that any given style may be 
produced in 10 different materials, giving 
1,960 varieties for one style in al! leathers, 
fabrics, sizes and widths; then contemplate 


varieties of pills, and the corresponding 
necessity for every wholesaler to main- 
tain a large warehouse for the prodigious 
stocks required. Then, in the third arti- 
cle, written incognito by some keen woman 
critic, we find dilation upon the waste inci- 
dent to mark-down sales and the serious ques- 
tions which such events raise of the fairness 
of the original price. 
All of these effects are traceable directly, 
and in major degree, to the ease and 
insistence with which more and 





variety. An easy entrance to Mod- 
ernland through the plateglass door 
of any distributor, any manufac- 
turer, would bring you to one who 
could talk at greatest length not only 
on many, but on emphatically too 
many, things. 

And as this haphazard represen- 
tative of American business devel- 
oped his tale of countless diversities, 


With this article by the chief of the Division of 
Simplified Practice in the Department of Commerce, 
The Nation’s Business series in distribution nears its 
end. One more article from the retailer’s point of view 
remains. 

But we are far from through with Distribution. Every 
article that we have used has suggested others. 


more, and ever more, varieties are 
produced. 

Mr. Anderson’s enormous cost of 
distribution results te a _ consider- 
able degree from the large invest- 
ment in slow-moving sizes and 
styles, the extended shelf room, bin 
or floor space required for these 
items, the frenzied advertising of 
immaterial differences, the compli- 


Has 


with their resultant high prices, @4vertising no economic sins for which it must answer? cation of catalogs, records, work- 
dead stocks, paralyzed investment Is its share in the cost of distribution all justified by men’s and salesmen’s education, 
and ramifying wastes, you’d find all greater convenience or lower costs to the consumer? which inevitably follow, and the 
your previous experience of ab- Dozens of questions like these force themselves on our misunderstandings and  misrepre- 
surdity receding to insignificance, attention. With them and with other angles of the ‘¢ntations so easily incurred. 


and, more to the point, you'd get 
a clear view of one of the major 
causes of the enormous extrava- 


question we hope to deal.—The Editor. 


The primary basic condition for 
low cost in distribution is rapid turn- 
over, and it can be insured only by 





gance of every-day existence. 

The extent to which this over- 
diversification has gone in Modernland is 
just beginning to gain the appreciation of 
those of us who are paying for the plethora, 
and once we get the “eliminating slant’ we 
can find excess variety in every field. 

One of the most striking examples comes 
from the hardware business in the particular 
instance of axes. Unless the present vogue of 
individuality in wood chopping has _ been 
brought to your notice, you probably think of 
an axe as the simplest sort of tool, but sur- 
vey of the catalogs of three leading axe 
manufacturers shows that this primitive in- 
strument is being offered by these three pro- 
ducers alone in 34 models, 4 qualities, 35 
brands, 11 finishes and 19 sizes, or actually 
catalogued in 6,118 varieties. 

_ Your morning’s milk is being transported 
in 239 styles of can, only to be poured into 
sixty-odd shapes of milk bottles, fitted with 
29 different sizes of paper cap; and the 
Pistons of your automobile motor may be 
equipped with any one of 11,000 different 
sizes and types of piston ring. 
single manufacturer of bedsteads just 
fore the war carried 901 designs; and one 
Manufacturer of paper, up to a year or two 
ago, gloried in a line of over 2,000 varieties 
and brands, while in such a commodity as 
women’s shoes, no one can state the full ex- 
tent of variation. For a sample estimate, 
consider that feminine foot gear is manufac- 


the experts’ enumerations of current styles, 
which range from 2,000 to 20,000 designs; 
and you arrive at a total of from 3,900,000 
to 39,000,000 different shoes. Even if the 
fact is a mere million, it would seem sufh- 
ciently grotesque. 

It really looks as though we were fast 
approaching such a conception of Modern- 
land as Charles E. Howell has drawn for 
us here. Every detail of each house will be 
unique; each will have an individualized side- 
walk design; no two shade trees shall even 
approximate similarity; the very cats will 
develop rare postures and expressions, while 
the men will attain that bizarre originality 
in dress already achieved by their fairer 
partners—all men, that is, with the exception 
of the police force, who in their wrath at 
uniform habiliments will arise in mutual 
annihilation! 

The effects of such over-diversification are 
very well recognized, although frequently not 
assigned to their true source. 

In the first article of THE Nation’s Busi- 
NESS series on distribution Representative 
Sydney Anderson emphasizes the fact that 
this very distribution of modern products 
accounts for nearly 50 per cent of their cost. 
In the second, Mr. Weld notes the tremen- 
dous complication of the drug _ business 
resulting from over 40,000 varieties of pro- 
prietary articles, including some _ 1,200 


a comparatively short line of rea- 
sonably standard and staple articles. 

The costly practices in the drug business 
discussed by Mr. Weld are found as well 
in most other industries. The facilities of 
automatic machinery, making initiation of 
a new size or shape so simple; the trend of 
one branch of American advertisers who, 
lacking the ability to produce a convincing 
campaign based on quality and service, have 
taken the easier course of emphasizing trifling 
changes in size, color or shape as major 
values; and that ancient desire of mankind 
for “some new thing,” have all combined 
to multiply kinds and sizes without regard 
to the accompanying unescapable and _ al- 
most overwhelming incident wastes. 

The marked-down, or below-original-cost 
sales are principally of non-staple goods, 
special sizes, novelty variations from estab- 
lished commodities, seasonal varieties of 
ephemeral styles; and the very real losses on 
such merchandise must be recouped in the 
prices of standard merchandise. 

Despite the present prevalence of these re- 
sults of the “diversificationists” dominance, how- 
ever, the corrective school of thought is already 
waxing lusty, and under the banner of Stand- 
ardization and Simplification is mobilizing for 
the elimination of all these avoidable wastes. 

Beginning over a hundred years ago with 
the work of Eli Whitney and Mandsley in 
standardizing screws and other parts of 
machines to secure interchangeability. the 
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school of simplification has 
constantly grown in cumu- 
lative adherents and wid- 
ened in cooperative action. 

As an instance, take 
freight cars and incandes- 
cent lamps. It is now 
some forty years since the 
Master Car Builders’ 
Association undertook to 
simplify and standardize 
the parts of freight cars, 
and today this work, con- 
tinued by the American 
Railway Association, has 
resulted in elimination of 
some 95 per cent of the 
original variations. 

Similarly in the early 
years of this century the 
manufacturers of incandes- 
cent lamps got together in 
adoption of a single-screw 
base in place of the twenty- 
six or twenty-seven differ- 
ent bases then in use. The 
<wonderful convenience of 
being able to buy any lamp 
anywhere, knowing it will 
fit in the socket when we 
get home, has become so 
commonplace, we've hardly 
thought of it; much less 
have we considered the 
very large savings in costs 
of distribution ard manu- 
facture, the marked low- 
ering in selling price, this 
constructive action has 
secured. 

But however blind we 
may have been, the simpli- 
ficationists will soon have 
our attention and support, 
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ized dogs shall be of color | 


universal clothing mate 
rial; and where, with care. 
fully controlled tempera. 
ture and air currents, the 
smoke shall rise from 
every chimney at a fixed 
time in identical curlj 
only to condense in stand. 
ard clouds ‘at invariable 
speed. 

Moreover, when people 

















thinking along these lines 
hear of any governmental 
activity in standardization, 
they at once see those of 
us who are delegated to 
carry on, in the guise of 
policemen wielding heavy 
clubs over the unwary and 
enforcing acceptance of 
standardized decrees, 

So under Secretary 
Hoover’s inspiration we 
have carefully avoided talk 
of standardization, and 
emphasized solely the ad- 
vantages of Simplified 

Practice—the adoption of 

{ fewer kinds, sizes and ya- 
pers. rieties in every-day busi- 
ness. Our _ functions are 

limited to getting all in- 

terested groups together 

for mutual discussion of 

the problem; to coopera- 

tion in surveying the facts 

of present practice; to pub- 

lishing such recommenda- 

tions for elimination as all 

[zi interests may mutually and 
voluntarily accept; and to 





as they are getting that of 
the more far-sighted pro- 
ducers and distributors. 

The manufacturer of 2,- 
000-odd varieties of paper noted above, has 
reduced his line to 56 varieties. A maker of 
piano benches and stools has eliminated 21 
out of 32 styles of benches, and 14 out of 15 
styles of stools. One of the leading canned- 
goods makers has reduced from over 200 
varieties to 21, and, incidentally, increased 
the business sevenfold, while his distributors 
have benefited in proportion. 

Even in some of the fields where style is a 
major factor, certain far-sighted leaders are 
simplifying. For example: One of the most 
prominent shoe manufacturers has recently 
reduced from 2,500 styles in three grades 
to 100 styles in a single grade; and on this 
retention of only 1.3 per cent of his former 
line has shown a most encouraging increase 
of business and decrease of cost to consumer. 

The technical men, too, are getting the 
vision. ‘Through the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, all the leading tech- 
nical societies are working together with in- 
terested industrial groups and consumers’ or- 
ganizations to establish specifications and 
other standards of practice which shall give 
maximum quality at minimum cost. 

During the war the work of the Conserva- 
tion Division of the War Industries Board, 
under A. W. Shaw’s inspiration, developed 
some of the most striking demonstrations of 
the advantages of simplification and stand- 
ardization to every interest. 

Continuing this activity, the Fabricated 
Production Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, under E. W. Mc- 


Cullough’s direction, has interested a large 


BEFORE TAKING SIMPLIFICATION— 


number of trade associations and individuals 
these last three years in applying, under 
peace conditions, similar methods for stabiliz- 
ing business and eliminating wastes. 

These wastes are so real, the opportunity 
for maintenance of our American living 
standards through their elimination so im- 
pressive, that Secretary Hoover now offers 
the active cooperation of the Department 
of Commerce with producers, distributors 
and consumers in voluntary mutual agree- 
ment to restrict production and demand to 
that comparatively small portion of any given 
line which meets the desire of the great 
majority. Some 80 industries are already 
interested in the new service which is car- 
ried on through our Division of Simplified 
Practice. 

Why do we talk of Simplified Practice 
instead of Standardization? Well, largely 
because to the average man or woman 
“standardization” has come to have a restric- 
tive, compelling, Prussian sound which at 
once arouses all their opposition. Speak of 
“standardization” to any one of these people, 
and they foresee a world as pictured in Mr. 
Howell’s second drawing—one in which we 
shall live in identical houses fronting upon 
reticulated sidewalks ornamented by rigidly 
uniform shade trees; a world where the 
Rolls Royce and Ford shall differ only in 
dimensions; where we shall walk and dress 
with identity; where the dear ladies must 
sacrifice devotion to transitory style and ex- 
press individual beauty through a standard 
hat bearing a standard feather in a standard 


following the operation of 
these recommendations in 
anticipation of further con- 
ferences which shall modify 
the detail to meet current development. 

The most effective work of the Division 
thus far has been in completion of the un- 
dertakings initiated by the Fabricated Pro- 
duction Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the two groups 
acting as natural complements. Any business 
or industrial association or individual bur- 
dened with excessive variety, certainly should 
investigate the possibilities of the service 
either through the United States Chamber 
or the Department of Commerce. 

In all this activity there is no thought of 
restricting individuality or curtailing art, oF 
interfering with that initiative and invention, 
which is such an important part of our 
American capabilities. The only object is 
eliminate those useless and trivial differences 
which have so cluttered our producing, dis- 
tributing and merchandising system, and 
consequence have led to enormous wastes. 
No one, perhaps, can accurately evaluate the 
extent of these wastes, but an excellent argu 
ment can be presented showing the tota 
must be of the order of several billions of 
dollars yearly. : 

The Simplification movement is gathering 
momentum. As understanding broadens of 
the significance of this approach to stabilizing 
industry and business, we shall see a Vey 
marked decrease in distribution cost and 4 
notable increase in living standards., 
so, Mistress Alice, if you are to enjoy 
absurdity of our present Modernland, pass 
through the glass door quickly. Already 
varieties lessen. already there are percept 
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fewer things to talk of. 
Ere long, under the com- 

ion of decreasing natu- 
ral resources and increas- 
ing national intelligence, 
you will find on the other 
side of the door a land of 
quality, of stable progress, 
of lessened waste, and of 
widely distributed satisfac- 
tion, which you may 
recognize as Conserved 
America. 





Some Recent STEPs 


In dozens of industries 
the movement for simplifi- 
cation which Mr. Durgin 
describes above is moving 
rapidly ahead. Conferences 
aided by the Department 
of Commerce and the 
Fabricated Production De- 
partment of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
States are being* held every 
few days, at which agree- 
ments are reached to cut 
out needless sizes. 

Take the humble friend 
of every family, the milk 
bottle. At a meeting it 
was decided to submit to 
vote of the International 
Association of Milk Deal- 
ers a resolution doing away 
with thirty sizes of milk 
bottles : 


Quarts, from twelve to three 

Pints, from thirteen to three 

Half-pints from fourteen to 
three 

Quarter-pints from ten to 
none 


In addition, the milk bot- 
tle cap is to have but one 
size instead of ten. The men who make the 
milk bottles would like to go still farther 
and make but one size pint and one half-pint. 
Take asphalt, which to the lay mind seems 
a thing capable of little variation. Manu- 
facturers, highway officials and engineers are 
meeting to make more uniform the tests of 
penetration prescribed for road material. 
Standardization—or simplification—move- 
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for these things. In the 
automotive industry there 
is’ no. lack of. standards. 
The Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers alone has 
worked oft some three 
hundred. The problem has 



































been to get manufacturers 























to adopt them. 

One factor in the high 
cost of building has been 
the excessive number of 
sizes of mill work. Of 
window sash alone the 
western manufacturers list 
two hundred, while they 








recognize thirty-five sizes 
of paneled doors and fifteen 
of French doors. At a 
meeting of sash and door 
men it was decided to draw 
up a list of all sizes to sub- 
mit to those interested, 
with the request that they 
add or cut out sizes which 
they considered necessary 
or unnecessary. 

Steel lockers are sadly in 
need of regulation. At a 
meeting of men who make 
them one speaker said that 
his company made about 
one hundred styles, half of 
which- were of no particu- 
lar value. Another maker 
said his concern carried 
forty sizes, of which 
twenty would meet every 
need. 

Containers offer so wide 
a problem that it was nec- 
essary to divide up by mate- 
rials used into groups 








—AND AFTER 


ments frequently find one obstacle, as Mr. 
Durgin points out, in the fear that they 
may lead to a product that will have a 
monotonous uniformity of appearance. ‘That 
point bobbed up at a conference on automo- 
tive simplification. There it was decided 
first to work on such things as roller bear- 
ings, spark plugs, tires and batteries and to 
get manufacturers in agreement on standards 


which make or use contain- 
ers of wood, glass, tin and 
paper. Again they divided, 
the wood container folks 
going into fresh fruits and vegetables, wooden 
box, cooperage, and wooden tubs and pails 
divisions. 

These are but random instances of the 
widespread interest in the task of simplifica- 
tion. Range boilers, clay products, paint and 
varnish—these are some of the industries that 
are tackling this problem with the earnestness 
it deserves—THE Epiror. 





you in two weeks. 


merce of the United States, 
of Commeree, 


Federation, 





June number of THE NATION’S BUSINESS, goes to press. 
and what they had to say, no previous convention of the Chamber was more brilliant or more successful. So soon as this 
number of the magazine leaves the printing office for the mails, we shall begin work at once on a special number, to reach 


Chambers of Commerce of Japan, 
< Julius H. Barnes, President of the Chamber of Com- 


Willis H. Booth, President of the International Chamber 
O. E. Bradfute, President of the American Farm Bureau 


Representative C. A. Newton, of Missouri, 


The Convention Number 


The Eleventh Annual Convention of the United States Chamber of Commerce has just come to an-end as this, the 
In point of attendance and in importance of the speakers 


It will contain the addresses of the principal speakers at the general meetings as well as adequate reports of the most 
effective series of group meetings ever held by the Chamber. The number will also contain the progress reports of the 
special committees of the transportation conference. 

Among the men whose names will make this number notable are: 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 


Yt al Masson, Director-General of the Credit Lyonnais Motor Car Company, 
or W. N. Doak, Senior Vice-President of the Brotherhood 
Raita Fujiyama, President of the National Federation of of Ratiread Peaamnen, Sida vies 


Bureau, 
Railroad Company, 


Bankers’ Association, 


Roy D. Chapin, Chairman of the Board of the Hudson 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of the Veterans’ 
Charles H. Markham, President of the Illinois Central 
Walter W. Head, First Vice-President of the American 


Nelson B. Gaskill, of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Those who attended this convention and those who did not will find in the contents of this number a summary of the 
most important meeting of business men ever held in this country, all of it of interest and much of it of permanent value. 
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The Fantasy of the“Living Wage?| 


was authoritatively stated that 

“the laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” but no principles were laid down 
by which his hire could be practically 
and justly fixed. It may be said that 
the Golden Rule contains the essence 
of the principle for wage-fixing; but, 
while this rule might soften the asperi- 
ties of industrial disputes, there would 
still be found occasion to use a lot of 
horse-sense in working out the com- 
plexities involved. Judge Alschuler, 
arbitrator in- the Packinghouse case, 
said: “So far as I have been advised or 
know, there is no scientific method for 
accurate wage-fixing. In view of all 
the facts and conditions, I can only 
exercise my best judgment.” 

When Congress passed the Trans- 
portation Act, it did not authorize the 
Railroad Labor Board, in the first in- 
stance and on its own initiative, to fix 
wages for railway employees, as many 
people seem to think. The Act merely 
provides that a dispute between a car- 
rier and its employees concerning wages 
shall be submitted to the Board, which 
must then hand down an “advisory” 
decision of such dispute. Prior to sub- 
mitting the matter to the Board, the 
road and its employees have the fullest 
privilege of agreeing upon wages, and 
this right is being exercised almost 
every day just now. 

For the guidance of the Board Con- 
gress said that, “among other relevant 
circumstances,” seven factors or ele- 
ments should be considered in the fixing 
of railway wages. Those factors are as 
follows: 

1. The scales of wages paid for simi- 
lar kinds of work in other industries; 

2. The relation between wages and 
the cost of living; 

3. The hazards of the employment; 

4. The training and skill required; 

5. The degree of responsibility ; 

6. The character and regularity of 
the employment; and 

7. Inequalities of increases in wages 
or of treatment, the result of previous 
wage orders or adjustments. 

In recent months it has been proposed 
that another principle shall be incorpo- 
rated in the Transportation Act, namely, 
that of “the living wage.” An amend- 
ment embodying this idea will doubtless 
be offered at the next session of Congress. 

As to what the term. “living wage” means, 
theoretically there is a variety of definitions. 
To some it means a mere “subsistence” 
wage; to others, a “health and reasonable 
comfort” wage; to others, a “saving” wage; 
and to still others, something else. 

It is obvious that the term “living wage” 
is pleasing and acceptable to almost any man 
of proper social instincts and Christian spirit. 
I do not believe that I have ever heard a 
man on or off the Railroad Labor Board ex- 
press antagonism to the effectuation and real- 
ization of all that this beneficent term im- 
plies. Indeed, its acceptance in this plati- 
tudinous form is so universal that it consti- 
tutes a most excellent political lollipop to 
roll-under the delighted tongue of the aspir- 
ant for public office and popular favor. Even 
the most cautious candidate can afford un- 


[ows THOUSAND years ago it 


By BEN W. HOOPER 


Chairman, U. 8. Railroad Labor Board 





© Lewis Hine 


The Labor Board was asked to fix for the unskilled worker a 
wage sufficient to maintain a family of five in health, decency 


and reasonable comfort— 


hesitatingly and vociferously to declaim in 
favor of “a living wage,” when evervbody 
else is for it, in general terms. 

I once knew a rough-necked politician in a 
Tennessee city, who was elected to the office 
of mayor. His strong point lay in the apti- 
tude with which he seized and hugged to his 
brisket any new fad or theory that appeared 
to command some support and no opposition. 
On one occasion he happened to be in attend- 
ance at some sort of social or civic meeting 
of the ladies of his city, where one of the 
main topics of discussion was infant mor- 
tality. At the proper time the mayor was 
called on for a few remarks, and having 
sensed the unanimity of sentiment, he arose 
and with an impressive pose of statesman- 
ship assured the ladies that he was un- 
equivocally, unalterably and_ everlastingly 
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in favor of “infant immortality,” 

Not long since a galaxy of statesmen 
were called upon to state their views 
for a certain publication in Wash<ogton 
on the subject of the living wage) and 
particularly the alleged inhuman aei. 
tude of the Railroad Labor Board on 
this question. One of these gentlemen 
was the Hon. William Gibbs MeAdoo: 
and with the owl-like gravity befitting 
a man who thinks he is running for 
President, he gave utterance to this 
ponderous economic thought; “How 
can life be sustained without a living 
wage?” In other words, “How cana 
man live unless he does live?” 

As long as it is not incumbent upon 
one to do anything more than to shouta 
slogan that fairly reeks with unctuous 
solicitude for the toiler, he is secure 
against all risk. It is only when he is 
called upon to give practical application 
to such euphonious theory that his trou- 
bles begin. If the Railroad Labor 
Board could by the fiat of a decision 
make all men industrious, thrifty, pro- 
ductive, comfortable and contented, it 
would hasten the announcement of that 
decision. 

The wage which the Labor Board 
has been told is “the living wage” is 
not the vague, indefinite something 
without substance or outline which rolls 
trippingly from the tongue under that 
nebulous name. It is a somewhat eee- 
crete and well-defined proposition, The 
Labor Board was definitely asked to 
fix for the unskilled and lowest paid 
worker a wage sufficient to maintain 
a family of five in health, decency, and 
reasonable comfort, and above this basic 
living wage to establish differentials for 
the higher grades of railroad workers, 
such differentials to extend upward ac 
cording to skill; hazard, responsibility, 
experience, training and _ productive 
efficiency. 

For ascertaining and establishing this 
standard of living the Board was asked 
to adopt the budget system, by which it 
is undertaken to set out in a budget the 
various articles and items of food, 
clothing, fuel, shelter, etc., that a living 
wage should provide. 

Quite a number of budgets have been 
submitted to the Labor Board by the 
employees, first and last; but the one 
which they customarily urge as 
soundest and best considered is that pre 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at 
Washington. The money value of that budget 
when submitted was $2,133.00. Another bud- 
get presented by the Railway Employees Ve 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor was $2,623.97. In the final analysis of 
the matter it was said by one of the statist- 
cal experts of the Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees that, “With an allowance for savings 
($150.00 per year) a low-cost budget on 
subsistence level would cost at the level 
prices in June, 1922, from $1,750.00 to 9ir 
850.00 a year.” The first of the above 
mentioned budgets meant a wage of 87 cents 
per hour; the second, 107 cents per hour; 
the third, 72 to 75 cents per hour, for an 
eight-hour day. 

It should be remembered that these three 
living wage budgets were advanced to covet 
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- the basic wage which common labor 

receive, and it was proposed that the 

skilled classes should have differentials rang- 
ing above this minimum. bag 

In connection with the argument in favor 
of the living wage for railroad workers, it 
was contended that no industry in the United 
States paid a living wage, and that the em- 
ployees of all other industries were as justly 
entitled to it as were the railway employees. 
Of course, this last assertion is indis- 
Pe Eicsoing gives a bird’s-eye view 
of this question as it came before the 
Railroad Labor Board. ‘The Board 
declined to declare in general terms in 
favor of “the living wage” as hereinbe- 
fore defined, for a number of reasons, 
not the least of which was that it was 
an economic impossibility and that its 
proponents so admitted. To- have 
adopted this theory as the basis for 
wage-fixing would have bankrupted 
every railroad in the United States or 
would have compelled the people to 
have come to their rescue either by 
subsidies raised by taxation or by enor- 
mously increased freight rates. 

The rate of 72 cents per hour for 
common labor or $1,750.00 per year, 
with existing percentage differentials 
maintained for skilled labor, would 
have added approximately $3,112,952,- 
387 to the annual payroll of the car- 
riers, and would have created an anual 
deficit of $2,241,639,518 on the basis of 
the revenues of 1921. It can be ade- 
quately imagined without any calcula- 
tion what deficits would have been 
caused by the application of either of 
the other two budgets, $2,133.00 or 
$2,636.97. 

The expert statisticians of the em- 
ployees, while contending that this was 
the living wage to which the unskilled 
men were justly entitled, admitted that 
it was impractical to apply it all at one 
time, and asked for a minimum rate of 
48 cents per hour for common labor, 
giving a range of 48 to 60 cents for 
this class and making what they called 
“a start” toward justice. 

To have given this 48-cent rate and 
to have preserved existing percentage 
differentials for skilled employees would 
have added $1,249,390,944 to the annual 
wage bill of the carriers and would 
have created an anual deficit of approxi- 
mately $378,078,125 on the basis of 
1921 revenues. Expanding this theory 
of the living wage to the entire country 
and to all classes of labor, as its propon- 
ents say should be done, produces still 
more startling results. The last estimate I 
have seen of the total annual income of the 
people of the United States, that for 1921, 
8 $40,000,000,000. If the 25,000,000 fami- 
lies of this country were receiving in wages 
the sum of $2,636.97 each, it would total 
$65,924,250,000, which would be $25,924,250,- 
000 in excess of the country’s total income. 

onder where the excess would come from? 

If the 25,000,000 families were each re- 
Celving in wages the least budget urged upon 

oard, namely, $1,750.00 or 72 cents per 

T for the head of the family, it would 
total $43,750,000,000. This would be a right 

race with the total national income. It 
would mean confiscation of capital and a 
Practically equal division of the income of 
ue Country. It must be noted, too, that no 
Giferentials for skilled labor are allowed for 
in this calculation, but skilled labor would be 
to an equal status with common 

labor, as would also the executive or man- 
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agerial class. This would be communism 
with a vengeance. 

It is no answer to this demonstration to 
say that ‘the living-wage” was proposed only 
for labor on the railways. If it be demon- 
strated that “the living-wage” as advocated 
for railway labor would give to railway labor 
such a large portion of the country’s total 
income that, if extended to all labor, it would 


more than consume the total income of the 
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—And above this to establish differentials for the higher grade 
of worker, to extend upward according to skill, hazard, respon- 


sibility, experience, training and production efficiency. 


nation and would reduce skilled labor to a 
wage equality with common labor, it neces- 
sarily follows that this co-called ‘living 
wage” is an unjust, unconscionable and un- 
economic thing, even when applied to rail- 
road labor alone. If the employees engaged 
in the railway service or in any other indus- 
try succeed either by the coercion of economic 
power or by the award of public commissions, 
in obtaining wages in excess of what is just 
and reasonable, the excess so obtained falls as 
a burden upon all other members of the 
community, including other classes of labor. 
It is interesting to note a few of the state- 
ments made by the expert statisticians as to 
the immediate impracticability of the living 
wage, in view of the fact that they sought to 
have the Board declare in favor of the theory 
before they proceeded with their evidence and 
argument and then sent a telegraphic com- 
plaint to the President of the United States 
because the Board declined to make a formal, 
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preliminary announcement of its adoption of 
the so-called principle. 

Mr. Jett Lauck, perhaps their most dis- 
tinguished expert, after an exhaustive pre- 
sentation of the merits of the “living wage,” 
gave utterance on cross-exafnination, to the 
following statements: 


The rate of pay at which you will arrive 
from the use of the budget would be ap- 
palling; that is, from the standpoint of a body 
which had determined to attempt to 
establish a minimum wage. 

That is the best (72-cent rate), but, in 
our judgment, it would be incapable of 
application at the present time, owing to 
the fact that the Board would not wish 
suddenly to inject a monkey wrench into 
the industrial wheels of the country. 


Mr. Oliver, another statistical ex- 
pert of the employees, stated: 


It is now time to define a proper stand- 
ard of living applicable in these proceed- 
ings. ... Every answer is but a guess 
and a makeshift, and for our makeshift 
in these proceedings we shall accept the 
standard prescribed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


When this statement of Mr. Oliver's 
was read to Mr. Sturgis, another ex- 
pert economist representing the em- 
ployees, and he was asked if he sub- 
scribed to the thought, he answered, “I 
will subscribe to that; yes, sir.” 

Mr. Sturgis also said that “it is not 
practical to award the whole thing at 
one time,” and that to do so ‘would be 
destructive.” 

A condensed analysis of the reasoning 
of those who sought to commit the 
Board to that very definite thing which 
they termed “the living wage” would 
read as follows: 


1. That the law commanded a 
and reasonable” wage. 

2. That the wage could not be just and 
reasonable unless it were “the living 
wage.” 

3. That the living-wage must be based 
on a scientific budget providing support 
in health and reasonable comfort for a 
family of five. 

4. That the scientific budget upon 
which they insisted would cost 72 cents 
per hour for the lowest paid common 
labor. 

5. That this rate was so high that its 
adoption would be burdensome, impracti- 
cal, “appalling” and “destructive’—a 


“just 


“monkey wrench in the _ industrial 
machinery.” 
6. That therefore the Board must 


adopt, for the time being at least, a rate 
much lower than the just and reasonable wage 
commanded by the statute. 


The Board took the position that, if the 
living wage rate of pay were in fact the just 
and reasonable rate commanded by the law, 
the Board would violate its official oath to 
fix the rate at any lower figure. The Board 
was quite convinced, however, that a rate 
confessedly so excessive that its adop- 
tion would be ruinous was not just and 
reasonable, nor could the Board subscribe 
to a wage-fixing method which would 
produce such shockingly uneconomic results 
as to constrain its proponents to discount 
them. 

The probable results of the adoption of the 
budgetary method for fixing a minimum wage, 
as supported by the facts and figures above 
set out, would show clearly one of two things 
Either the method itself is utterly impractical 
or the budgets heretofore submitted to the 
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Labor Board are 
defective. 

Indeed, one of the very basic factors of 
this budgetary theory seems to be fatally er- 
roneous, and that is the selection of the 
family of five as the typical family, with its 
father and mother and three dependent chil- 
dren. According to the census of 1920, there 
was an average of 4.4 persons to a family and 
not 5. This included all members regardless 
of age. There was an average of 1.4 de- 
pendent children under 16 years of age to 
each family, and not 3 such children. ‘The 
budget is therefore based on more than 73,- 
006,000 dependent children instead of ap- 
proximately 35,000,000 as shown by the 
census. 

The census also discloses that for each 
family there is an average of 1.36 male work- 
ers, instead of only one, as figured in the 
budget. 

These three wide variations from the facts 
right at the very foundation of the living wage 
theory necessarily result in an enormously 
erroneous superstructure of conclusion. 

Australia, the country from which this doc- 
trine of budgetary wage-fixing came, has been 
waking up to its defects. The family of five 
had been used as the basis there, but an exact 
inquiry made by the Arbitration Court of 
New Zealand brought out the fact that of 
the entire male population, 375,000 in num- 
ber, only 59,000 were married men having 
as many as three dependent children. In the 
language of the Arbitration Court, the wage 
based on the family of five theory involved 
“the payment of maintenance for 150,000 
non-existent wives and 672,000 non-existent 
children.” The result in the United States 
would be very similar, though on a vastly 
greater scale. 


The Human Equation 





inherently and grossly 


N Australia, it was found upon inquiry and 

calculation that a basic minimum wage sufh- 
cient to support a family of five in reasonable 
comfort would add approximately a half bil- 
lion dollars a year to the cost of industrial 
production. Premier Hughes declared that 
Australia could not stand up under this addi- 
tional burden. 

The difficulties involved in the task of 
standardizing the living conditions and ex- 
penses of millions of human beings, endowed 
with an infinite variety of mental and physi- 
cal habits and dispositions, cannot be over- 
estimated. The same multiformity of mental 
processes must also exist among the men who 
prepare the budgets. It is a notorious fact 
that there is no great degree of uniformity 
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among dietary experts. One fad succeeds 
another. If there should be found any sub- 
stantial agreement as to the number of 
calories essential to the health and strength of 
the working man, there would still remain a 
wide field for differences of opinion as to the 
kinds of food from which these calories 
should be extracted. One man will insist on 
obtaining them from dainties and another 
from coarser and cheaper foods. 

The college professors who sit down to 
estimate just how much and what kind of 
foods the average family demands and just 
what amount of clothing, fuel, etc., it should 
have, will find it no easy task to give proper 
consideration to the thousand and one little 
economies and domestic short-cuts taken by 
one class of people and the numberless extray- 
agancies indulged in by others. These things 
are individual. 

Another thing that must be considered is 
that while common labor will always have 
to be performed, it will not always have to 
be done by the same men. In our country 
there is ever the opportunity for common 
labor to attain various degrees of advance- 
ment. Millions of common laborers pass on 
into the field of skilled labor, and multitudes 
of them into the still higher domains of the 
executive and managerial. Nearly all the 
railway officials in this nation today came up 
from the ranks. 

Another fact established by human expe- 
rience is that a man performing common 
labor cannot expect to obtain directly from 
his daily wage all the comforts and conven- 
iences of life. Some portion of these things 
must necessarily be deferred until thrift has 
resulted in. accumulation. A fair degree of 
contentment and even happiness may be en- 
joyed under these conditions of self-denial. 
How many millions of men and women can 
testify that they experienced a greater happi- 
ness from the meager income of the early 
years than they did from the more generous 
income of a little later on! 

If Congress desires to amend ‘the Trans- 
portation Act by providing for “the living 
wage,” it should do so in very explicit lan- 
guage. It should direct the adoption of the 
budgetary method of fixing a minimum wage 
and should make a sufficient appropriation 
to enable the Board to make independent 
investigations upon which to base its budget. 
Otherwise, the Board would be compelled to 
accept budgets which the employees’ own 
experts have shrunk from accepting. Con- 
gress will hardly take this step in any event 
without an exhaustive study of the subject 
and without the most careful consideration 
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of its probable effects on our whole economic | 
and political system. 

My judgment is that the law as it nop 
stands is amply sufficient for the attai 
of justice. The words “just and reasonable” 
are more comprehensive than any other lan- 
guage that could be adopted. A just 
may be higher than a living-wage. A just 
and reasonable wage must be just both to 
the railroads and the employees, and conse- 
quently to the public at large. The living 
wage idea considers only the needs of the em. 
ployees. The just and reasonable wage con. 
siders both his needs and his deserts, axé 
also the rights and necessities of the public 
who must foot the bills. 


The Common Sense of It 


HE seven factors set out in the law ag the 

basis for wage-fixing were wisely written, 
by Congress. It is doubtful whether they could 
be improved upon. They are just such ele 
ments as any man of common sense would 
consider in deciding a wage dispute. Under 
them the Board can adopt the budgetary 
method of wage-fixing, if and whenever it 
deems it just and reasonable. 

No injustice has so far resulted to the em- 
ployees under the wage provisions of the 
present law. Almost without exception, they 
have received better wages than men in out- 
side employment, performing similar work, 

It is by no means my purpose to indicate 
that laboring men on the railroads or else- 
where should be discouraged from rational 
efforts to improve their wages and working 
conditions. Standards of living have grad- 
ually advanced in this country and must con- 
tinue to do so. Jt must not be forgotten, 
however, that the worst legacy left us by 
the war was that of wasteful and extray- 
agant habits of living by all ‘classes of our 
people. These cannot be accepted -as. the 
normal standards of sensible and wholesome 
living. 

I am not expressing the opinion that th 
present distribution of the product of indus 
try is the acme of economic and social perfec 
tion, incapable of improvement. I am, how- 
ever, wedded to the idea that the people of 
this nation can be most happy and prosperous 
by advancing along the same general lines that 
wehavehithertotraveled. Such inequalities and 
injustices as are the natural outgrowth of am 
industrial system enormously magnified 
yond the dreams of our forefathers can be 
remedied within the limits of methods and 
institutions tested by time, without resorting 
to any of the fantastic experiments so prev- 
alent in these latter days. 
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Can We Sort Them 
at the Gate? 


By VERNON KELLOGG 


Ge nas is lifting its unashamed head in the company of 




































































so many groups of men interested in so many different 
problems of our American life that it is not sur- 

ising to find it showing its face among those inter- 
ested in the present pressing problem of immigration. 

One encouraging thing about the appearance of the dev- 
otee of natural science here and there among groups of 
historians, economists, sociologists, statesmen and other rep- 
resentatives of the social sciences, is that he brings with him 
no preconceived prejudices, except a strong prejudice in favor 
of facts and rigorous methods of ascertaining these facts. 

He brings with him no self-interest. He has no 
axe to grind, except the axe of truth. Hence he 
should be welcomed. P 

There are definite scientific phases of the 
immigration problem. By this I mean phases 
which, for their proper consideration, call for 
the special aid of the student of the natural 
sciences as contrasted with the student of 
political science, economics or sociology. 

There is, of course, in connection with 
the study of human life, properly no sharp 
line of distinction between those special 
fields of natural science which relate to 
human biology, such as _ psychology, 
anthropology and general biology 
(heredity, | environmental effect, 
etc.) and the fields of the social 
sciences. 

Practically, however, 2 somewhat 
hazy line of distinction does exist. 
But the whole tendency of modern 
scholarship is to break down the arti- 
ficial boundaries or barriers which 
have been set up among various spe- 
cial lines of human thought and inter- 
est. These barriers have impeded 
progress. They have, especially in con- 
nection with the study of human life, 
developed unfortunate antagonisms. 
Political science and polit- 
ical economy have consid- 
ered themselves quite com- 
petent to set up, unassisted 
by anthropologists, psy- 
chologists and biologists, 
tules for the conduct of 

uman society. 

The sociologists 
have not been so 
confident. In fact, 
they have tried to 
get selves es- 
tablished on a 


much success, for so few of them have any fundamental 
biological training or understanding. 

There is needed, for the proper study of many human 
a problems, a special type of biologist-sociologist who can 
bring together and weigh fairly the facts ascertained by 
special studies of human life carried on with the known 
fundamental biological laws constantly in mind. Let us 
try for the moment to act in this capacity in our approach 
to the scientific phases of the immigration problem. 

The phases of this problem which cencern 
the scientific man are especially two: the matter 
of racial characteristics and the matter of racial 
hybridization. 

" Have the various races or peoples of Europe 
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and the East, 

which contribute 

quotas to our 

total immigration, 

distinctly varying charac- 

teristics, and if so, can 

these characteristics be classi- 

fied roughly into good, in- 

different and bad characteristics? 

Of these characteristics, what are 

the ones due to heredity or inher- 

ent race character, and what are 

those due to environment and 
education? 

There is no doubt that the 
various European peoples do 
possess differentiating character- 

istics, but it is very important 

to know whether these differ- 

ing characteristics are the ac- 
quired and more superficial 
ones due to differences in en- 
vironment-—climatic, political, 
economic, religious, education- 
al, etc—or the inherent and 
more fundamental ones due to 
racial inheritance. 

Our problem of selection 

among candidates for im- 

migration and our problem 

of Americanization of 

the accepted immigrants 

greatly depend for solu- 

tion on scientific knowl- 

edge of these matters. If 

these racial and national 

differences are all due to 

the effects of varying envi- 

ronment, they can be more 

or less rapidly modified by 

new environmental and ed- 

ucational conditions. If, 

however, ‘these differences 

are mostly due to actual biologi- 

cal inheritance, they cannot be 
so easily changed. 

The convinced environmentalists, repre- 
sented by the professional educators and a 
rather small group of anthropologists and 
biolegists, look on these racial differences as 
being mostly of this acquired kind, and hence 
see no serious difficulties or disadvantages in 
these importations of varying peoples or in 
the racial hybridization that is now going on 
in America and will continue to go on as 
long as immigration continues. 

They see no serious biological difficulties 
in the Americanization of these newcomers 
ind their children and of the offspring of 
their crossings with each other and the Amer- 
ican stock. The whole solution is good en- 
vironment and education. 

But there is a larger group of anthropolo- 
gists and biologists who recognize other dif- 
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ferences among various races and peoples than 
those immediately due to the effect of vary- 


ing environment and education. They see 
inherent inherited differences among them. 
And they know that these differences can- 


not be quickly extinguished or even radically 
modified by new environment and education, 
however good and abundantly provided. And 
they see not only a persistence of these 
traits—good, indifferent or bad—in the people 
possessing them, but they also see them 
handed on to their children and children’s 
children by heredity, and mixed, also accord- 
ing to the laws of heredity, with the traits of 
our native stock by inevitable hybridization. 
Now human hybridization is not per s¢ 
necessarily an evil, despite much popular be- 
lief that way. The plant and animal breed- 
ers constantly use hybridization to bring into 
existence better types of domesticated plants 
and animals. They also use inbreeding for 
the purpose of holding these better types true 
to their good points. Yet there is much popu- 
lar belief that too close human inbreeding is 
bad for the race. But, no more than hybrid- 
izing or mongrelizing, is 
necessarily bad. 
The danger of in- 
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tory of human hybridization experiments, 
the Hawaiian Islands. I have been struck 
by the apparently excellent outcome of cross- 
ings between the Chinese and other races. I 
saw in a single girls’ school in Honolulu the 
results of some twenty or more different 
racial combinations. Some seemed bad; some 
seemed good. This only means that to know 
really—that is, with any scientific precision— 
what racial crossing means, we must do an 
immense amount of intensive and continued 
analytical observing. 

We talk rather freely about racial domi- 
nance or prepotency in connection with racial 
crossings. But, so far, all we know about 
dominancy or prepotency in heredity is that 
certain particular traits—not particular indi- 
viduals, or a particular sex, or particular 
races—are dominant in crossings. And even 
this dominance is only that of somatic,. or 
bodily, character and not of germ plasm 
character. The good or bad trait, extin- 
guished as bodily manifestation for a genera- 
tion or so as a result of a crossing, may per- 
sist in the germ plasm and reappear later. 
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races in inherent, heritable mental capacity 


(not mental culture, which is not 
biologically although it may be passed on by 
social inheritance) the scientific men know 
something, although not very much, 

to the ingeniously devised intelligence tests 
used in the army psychological examinations 
and the fact that there were large fore 
born contingents in the army draft, it Was 
possible to determine the inherent mental dif. 
ferences in the contigents representing Various 
European peoples. 

These differences indicate that certain 
northern nationalities, roughly grouped gs 
members of the Nordic race, send to us im 
migrants that average higher in mentality 
than those which come from certain southerp 
and southeastern European peoples, roughly 
grouped racially as Alpines and Mediter- 
raneans. 

The fact, of course, does not warrant any 
too swift generalizations about the racial 
mental capacity of different European peo- 
ples. There are undoubtedly among the best 
brains of southern Europe as good brains as 





breeding is that of 
bringing together indi- 
viduals or types which 
have bad traits com- 
mon to both, and hence 
likely to be accented in 
their offspring. The 
bad result in hybrid- 
izing comes when a 
race (plant, animal or 
human) with several 
bad traits is crossed 
with a race of several 
good points. The re- 
sult is usually a mo- 
zaic of good and bad 
traits, perhaps, on the 
whole, better than the 
poorer parent, but not 
so good as the better 
parent. Sometimes, 
however, such a cross- 
ing produces a result 


inferior even to the 
poorer parent; but 
sometimes, also, one 
even superior to the 


better parent. 

In the of hu- 
man racial hybridiza- 
tion there is a general 
popular presumption, 
based on miscellaneous 
observation, against 
Eurasian _ crossings, 
and similarly against 
Negro-Caucasian 
But because 
of the social prejudice 
against such crossings 
it may be that most of 
them occur only be- 
tween particularly 
poor individual repre- 
sentatives of the races, 
the bad outcome, then, 
resulting rather from 
the individua! inferior- 
ity of the parents than 
from racial mixture. 

I have observed, too 
casually to serve as 
scientific basis for con- 
clusion, some _ results 
of racial crossings in 
that natural labora- 


case 


crossings. 
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Samuel G. Saklemian meeting his mother and brother at the dock, New York City. A prize of one 
year’s subscription to THE NATION’S BUSINESS will be given to the reader who fails to guess 
in one guess the brother who came to this country ten years ago. 


inbreeding per se As regards the actual difference among exist in northern Europe, and there may be 
as wide a range of 

variation in mental ca- 

7 - = pis pacity in the southern 

Yan ae _ peoples as in the north- 

ay a” “ ern. But it seems al- 


most certain that the 
southern nations con- 
tain proportionally 
larger numbers of in- 
dividuals which are 
below the average 
mental standard than 
are to be found in the 
northern nations, 

This has an impor- 
tant significance in 
connection with our 
immigration problem, 
for there has been a 
gradual shifting of the 
proportion of immi- 
grants coming from 
different European 
countries to America 
From 1887 to 1897 
the immigrants in- 
cluded considerable 
numbers from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, 
Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and 
Germany, but these 
numbers decreased 
materially after 1897 
and in recent yeats 
have been comparative- 
ly small. On the 
other hand, the immr 
grants in recent 
years have incu 
iarge contingents from 
Russia, Italy 
Greece. 

Now as a result of 
the intelligence tests 
of the army draft, 9 
per cent of the 
cruits born in Eng 
were ranked in @ 
and B (highest) 
ligence groups; 2 
those born in Scotian 
13.1 per cent Wee 
similarly ranked; p 
Holland 12.4 pet cent 
Germany, 10 pet cent 
Denmark, 7 pet cent; 
Sweden, 5.9 per cent: 
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, 5-3 per cent; while of those 
born in Russia only 3.3 per cent were so 
ranked, in Greece 2.2 per cent and in Italy 

5 cent. On the other hand 60.5 per 
+ of the Italian-born recruits were in the 

E (lowest) group, 55.7 per cent of 
ussians, 44.6 per cent of the Greeks, 
rc cent of the Swedes, 17 per cent of 
Danes, 16.2 per cent of the Germans, 13.5 
cent of the Scotch, 12 per cent of the 
Dutch and 8.8 per cent of the English. 

These percentages do not necessarily mean 
that the relative position of these various 
European nationalities as regards mental ca- 
pacity js indicated with any approach to ac- 
curacy by them, because these percentages 
are based exclusively on samples—and not 
very large ones—of these nationalities which 
have come to America. No one of these 
samples may fairly represent the whole na- 
tion from which it came. In fact, the emi- 
gration from a given country is almost al- 
ways specially determined by particular 
economic, political or religious conditions, 
and these conditions may result in sending 
out of the country a group of individuals 
which is far from being a fair sample of the 
whole population. But, nevertheless, these 
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percentages are worth paying serious atten- 
tion to. They do reveal the kind of people 
we have actually received from these various 
European countries. 

Quite as significant as the facts we have 
just referred to is the fact that there is a 
marked difference for the worse in the in- 
telligence scores of the recent immigrants 
from all the European countries as compared 
with the scores for earlier immigrants. Now 
if the better averages of the earlier comers 
cannot be attributed to their better oppor- 
tunities in America in the way of education— 
and the intelligence testing psychologists are 
convinced by many careful tests of the tests 
themselves that the responses to the tests do 
reveal only innate intelligence and not ac- 
quired information or education—then it is 
evident that we have been receiving in recent 
years distinctly poorer samples of the popu- 
lation of the foreign .countries from which 
our immigrants come than we received in 
former years. 

Well, these are the kinds of facts about 
immigration that the scientific man can find 
out and that make it necessary that any con- 
sideration of the immigration problem, to be 
sound and complete, must include an atten- 
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tion to the scientific side of the problem. 
The scientist must be asked to tell what 
he already knows and urged to find out 
more. . 

We need to know something as nearly pre- 
cise and certain as possible about the kind and 
character of the traits, both physical and men- 
tal, of the peoples or races which are rep- 
resented among our immigrants, and about 
the specific inheritance behavior of these 
traits—when they are of the heritable kind-—— 
in racial hybridizations. We really know 
now very little about either of these things. 
A lot of scientific work needs to be done. 

To do some of it the National Research 
Council has set up a committee of anthropo- 
logical and psychological experts, including 
special experts in vital statistics, heredity and 
environmental effect. This committee has 
carefully formulated a program of investi- 
gation and made a beginning of work on it, 
It takes up its task with no economic or soci- 
ologic or political prejudices. It is not trying 
to prove any particular thesis. It is trying to 
find out, by careful scientific methods, a body 
of facts which may be useful to know and 
consider in connection with any proposed gov- 
ernmental action. 


Starting Right With Your Belongings 


ment from a well-preserved, well-kept 


| me most of us get keener enjoy- 
old article 


than we do from a 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 


tion: 1874. This barn stood out in his mem- 
ory above everything else just because it stood 
up squarely, a monument to the good 





new article. 

A used article acquires an individ- 
uality from its owner that reflects his 
character as definitely as his face or 
spoken thoughts. 

When a man appears in stiff, un- 
wrinkled shoes, freshly tailored suit, 
and a hat that is as shapely as an 
aluminum boiling pot we suspect he 
may be a new congressman or a floor 
walker in a ten-cent store. One guess 
is as good as another. 

Not until a man has worn his clothes 
for a time do they really fit him. While 
they are in the day-old stage it’s the 

you see and not the man. The 
man is a dummy for the display of the 


This is not an argument against 
keeping shoes shined, clothes pressed and 
hats blocked, because after a man has 

to wear himself into his clothes, 
the individuality is there and neither 
steam nor blacking can take it out. 

I know of nothing finer than an old 
home, built well in the first place and 
maintained in dignified self-respect by 
its Owners for a half century or more. 
I passed such a home the other day, as 
I was walking away from the down- 
town district. The owners of five 

other houses. nearby had moved 
out, leaving their 


residences in the ee al 


Texas Leaguers 


THE idea is one part—getting the boss 
to OK it is three parts. 





Say it with words—if you can. 





As soon as some fellows get a private 
office where they can~-loaf without being 
seen they begin to rave about the work- 
ingman limiting production. 





Oh what is so rare as a full day’s work 
in June! 





Our idea of a hard-boiled customer is an 
eligible bachelor who has sugcessfully re- 
sisted the sales efforts of a hundred at- 
liactive women. 





If the shoe pinches, buy a larger size. 





Most of us vote against people, not for 
people. 





At bottom, every man feels that he be- 
longs on a farm—that he is just enjoying 
a leave of absence. 


workmanship and the good citizenship 
of its builder and owner. Paint and 
repairs had maintained it in first-class 
condition for almost fifty years. 

To me no experience is so depressing 
as to visit an office building which has 
been allowed to sink into a. smelly, un- 
clean, unworthy old age. This is un- 
necessary, for owners by spending a 
reasonable sum for upkeep can main- 
tain their buildings in condition suc- 
cessfully to meet the competition of 
modern structures. In fact, the high 
ceilings, expansive halls, and solid walls 
of the old buildings make a strong ap- 
peal to many tenants. 

This, then, is an appeal for the pur- 
chase of goods of sound quality to be- 
gin with, and the maintenance of this 
quality by a proper allowance for 
upkeep. 

The tendency today seems to be to 
multiply the purchases of cheap things. 
Instead of two good hats, a man buys 
four cheap hats. When a hat needs 
cleaning or blocking, the owner throws 
it away. Likewise, the modern fad 
among automobile buyers is to trade 
in a cur for a new one about the time 
the stiffness is out of it. 

Under this policy handsome, well-built 
automobiles quickly pass to third-hand 
owners who have no pride in possession 





of rooming house proprietors. 

Mawns were neglected and fences were 
M disrepair, rubbish was heaped up in the 
» windows were cracked, shades 
Were torn, paint was blistered. 
old house stood sturdy on its founda- 

tion. The iron fence was as plumb as a steel 
in a skyscraper. The lawn was 


| ‘topped close, weeded, and neatly trimmed 
. to the edge of the immaculate stone walk. 


E inch of mortar in the stone work of 
iy house Was intact, the wood gables and 
Window frames were freshly painted. ‘The 

glistened. The shades were drawn 
I have never met _the 


people who live in that house, but I already 
know a lot about them. 

The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
this year celebrated its thirtieth anniversary. 
How many thirty-year-old hotels can face 
the world with as few apologies as the Wal- 
dorf? There is beauty in its age because it 
is clean, finely appointed, well-kept. It has 
an established character which is lacking in 
its newly-born neighbors. 

Yesterday a friend told me of a barn he 
had seen on an automobile trip. Numerals 
on the roof showed the date of its construc- 


and the streets become clogged with 

broken-down thoroughbreds. 
Maybe there is a dollars-and-cents advan- 
tage in this rapid change of ownership, but I 
think there will come a time when people 
will take pride in owning and driving well- 
groomed automobiles which have given ten 
or fifteen years of satisfactory service. 

A final observation is that too many today 
over-extend themselves on the initial pur- 
chase and have nothing left for upkeep. Not 
only is this bad economy, but it indi- 
cates shallow character, being as it is, the 
reflection of a desire to advertise a false 
prosperity. 
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“I’m radical as hell,”’ says Senator 
Couzens, “when I see an evil that 
ought to be ended.” 


right, but occasionally wrong, say, with 
more than usual positiveness, that they 
see a procession, more real than allegorical. 

It is marching through Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue toward the Halls of Congress. At its 
head, a jazz band of a hundred musicians, 
including two bass drummers, is playing with 
loud booms and ringing cymbals, the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

Following the band, the clairvoyants as- 
sert, are a small number of United States 
Senators, three abreast, led by those self- 
effacing and taciturn prophets of the meek 
and lowly, Robert M. La Follette, Smith 
Wildman Brookhart and Arthur Capper. 

Representatives in Congress, some taking 
long steps, others taking short steps, several 
wearing frock coats, most of them, however, 
wearing sack coats or no coats at all, ex- 
cept across their forearms, march behind the 
Senators. They carry a banner, the Represen- 
tatives do, on which is this solemn assurance: 


tes be ee in Washington, often 
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“We Are With the Bunch That Makes the 
Loudest Noise.” 

Next, the clairvoyants say, they see a divi- 
sion of special and nondescript reformers, 
young and middle-aged, with and without 
beards, but all equipped with horn spectacles 
or large eyeglasses with wide black ribbons 
to be looped over reformatory and agitated 
ears. ‘They are shouting at one another, 
the reformers are, and half a dozen of 
them show physical symptoms of a 
desire to fight. Their banner 
(borne proudly by a college pro- 
fessor who, as yet, has never 
seen his name in print) tells 
the spectators on the side- 
walk that “We Are Op- 
posed to Everything 
That Is and 





© National Phote “ 
Unitedly Favor Any Old Thing That Isn’t. 
The clairvoyants then see, so they prog- 


nosticate, two fat and pompous men Car- 
rying a huge white muslin standard, on 
which, in the blackest of paint, are the words: 
“Our Big Chief.” Fifty feet behind the 
standard is a flivver, its top down and its 
sides and wheels ornamented with red, 
white and blue tissue paper, fashioned into 
stars, rosettes and garlands. 

In the flivver, which is shiny and new, and 
at the wheel, you understand, the clairvoy- 
ants declare that they recognize James 
Couzens of Detroit. He rides alone, erect 
and smiling. A streamer on a slender pole, 
attached to the hood, informs the world, or 
so much of it as may be curiously watching, 
that, “I Have an Open Mind, But—” 

The clairvoyants, going further, insist that 
ever and anon Couzens looks, first to the side- 
walk on his right and then to the one on his 
left, and amiably and knowingly winks. 

Warren S. Stone, chief of the Locomotive 





Engineers, William Z. Foster, the Napoleon 
of the steel strike that petered out, Eugene 
Debs, late of Atlanta, and Miss Schneider. 
man, “The Rose of Anarchy,” keeping jp. 
regular time with their feet, their admin 
eyes on “Our Big Chief,” tramp down the 
Avenue behind the flivver and are followed, 
the clairvoyants declare, by a gesticulag 
and vocal company of minor labor le 
socialists, communists, intellectuals,  hobos 
and soap-box orators. 

This miscellaneous throng also have ban. 
ners. One reads: 


“Our Platform—Uncle Sam to Be Our 
Employer; Politicians to Fix Our 
Wages; the Civil Service to Keep Us 
in Our Jobs.” 


Another banner reads: 


“Government Ownership of the Rail- 
roads—the Wedge That Will Split and 
Splinter the Present Capitalistic Order 
of Industry.” 


Still another reads: 


“After tha Railroads——Factories, Mines, 
Farms and All Other Sources of Pro- 
duction and Agencies of Distribution.” 


Interpreting their vision, the clairvoyants 
say: “It means that Senator Couzens i; 
be the titular leader in the next Congress of 
those in both the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives who are planning to take the 
railroads from their owners and hand 
over to the National Government. The pre 
cession which we see means, and it is ® 
plain as the nose on one’s face, just that and 
all of that; and it shows furthermore, in d 
tail, the elements which will coalesce until 
the cataclysm they hope to bring on the cout- 
try is under way, whereupon every man 
look out for himself. 

“The reds and their variants and dimini- 
tives from light pinks to orange yellows,” # 
runs the revelation of the clairvoyants, “ 
wealth as much as anybody. If John D 
Rockefeller, senior or junior, confessing the 
faith, were to set up as a revolutionist, eve 
Lenine and Trotsky would take off their hat 
and sandals and scrape their noddles on tht 
earth. 

“Senator Couzens, it is figured” (the 
clairvoyants, remember, are still elucida’ ) 
“will give the magic of his millions and @ 
prestige of his name to the socialistic pm 
ect that is now being cooked up by such mé 
as La Follette, Capper and Brookhart. ‘Ob 
serve,’ they will noisily say, ‘that some pau 
otic and unselfish men of Big Business # 
heartily with us in our warfare against OF 
pression and rascality.’” 

“But Couzens might fool them and coms 
out himself for the Presidency in 1924 the 
clairvoyants could be reminded. In which 
event the clairvoyants would immediately # 
swer: “There is no danger of that; 
was born in Canada. La Follette, Broo 
and Capper know that they are safe in 
ing Couzens in Washington, slyly to ptm 
socialism in bulletins and statisticl 


gate 
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ouzens, Radica 
—and Rich 


By JAMES B. MORROW 
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ts, while they are electioneering alli 
over the United States. Were Couzens a 
native son, someone now would be engaged in 
the American pastime of cutting his throat. 
When I sat down and looked at Senator 
across a heavy mahogany desk in 
his office, he was smoking a particularly long 
and slender cigar. His smooth, handsome 
face glowed with the dyes laid on by wind 
and weather. He plays golf in the green and 
billowy suburbs of Washington—during the 
afternoon. His morning is devoted to letters 
and callers and to statements attacking the 
railroads, which await his scrutiny. 


Frank, Friendly—and Explosive 


FRANK and friendly man, James Couzens 
A js charged with energy, and bubbles with 

inciples and observations which he can 
enunciate and describe easily and pleasantly. 
There are no fanatical gleams in his gray 
eyes. Yet he can be emphatic and dogmatic, 
and though he often smiles, the world having 
been spectacularly good to him, he can be 
serious and even explosive. For example: 
“Really now,” I said, “is the public owner- 
ship of the street railroads in Detroit, which 
you brought about while mayor of the city, 
profitable and satisfactory to the people?” 

“Here are the figures,” Senator Couzens 
vigorously replied, opening a drawer of his 
desk with a jerk and taking from it a dozen 
large sheets of paper filled with red lines and 
black numerals. “If they are inaccurate, 
I'll give THE Nation’s Business $100,000, 
with the stipulation, however, that you are 
to have 10 per cent of the sum so paid.” 

The figures seemed to show a high degree 
of prosperity on the street railroads of De- 
troit. “Jot them down,” Senator Couzens 
urged. “Prove them to be wrong and I'll 
pay the money—$90,000 to THE NATION’s 
Business and $10,000 to yourself.” 

All this Senator Couzens said in the face of 
denials in Detroit that city ownership has 
been or is a success. The local debate is of 
no interest here—let the heathen rage—but 
the curt dialogue between senator and writer 
is revelatory of the style, methods and en- 
veloping tactics of the former. 

Descriptive further of Senator Couzens— 
physically, it should be said that he is fifty 
years old, that he has short iron-gray hair, 
a small mouth and even teeth and that he is 
of medium stature, with some signs of ex- 
cess baggage under his vest but not beneath 
his militant chin. All in all he is a stylish 
and attractive man, and a delightfully free- 
spoken man. “Of course you know,” I re- 
marked across the mahogany desk, “that you 
are said to be a radical.” 

“I am radical as hell,” was the quick 
reply, “when I see an evil that ought to be 
ended.” 

Now let us look a little more closely into 
the facts and figures pertaining to James 
Couzens and into what might be called, with- 
out irreverence, the latter-day miracle of the 
loaves and fishes. But for the miracle, James 

uzens at this moment would be nowhere, 
much less in the Senate. 

If he lived in Wisconsin, La Follette oc- 
casionally might send him a public document, 
postage paid by the Government. If in Kan- 
sas, Capper might circularize him in behalf 
of one of his agricultural journals. If in 
lowa, Brookhart might inform him from 

stump, without noticing him in particu- 
lar, that he was a galley-slave, chained to 

fapacious oars of Big Business, and that 

t ought to bring $2.50 a bushel in the 
nearest market. 

ethaps the facts and figures are epochal. 
y, they are wonderful; and, as here to 
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be stated, authentic. Again, they show what 
wealth can do to pacify and electrify the 


suspicious and jealous spirits among the pro- . 


fessional champions of the common people. 

“Who is that man with the long, pointed 
mustache to whom you were talking a mo- 
ment ago?” James Couzens asked A. Y. 
Malcomson, his employer, in the year 1902. 

“That’s Henry Ford,” Malcomson an- 
swered. “He is the stationary engineer at 
the Edison plant. Treat him right; he may 
buy some coal of us.” 

Later, Malcomson said to Couzens, his 
chief clerk and bookkeeper: “Ford believes 
he can manufacture a cheap automobile. I 
am going to back him to the extent of $3,000, 
but don’t let our bank know about it.” 

Couzens had saved $400. He borrowed 
$100 from his sister, who had $200 but was 
advised by her father not to put all of her 
eggs in one basket. Malcomson had agreed 
that, if the sales in his coal business exceeded 
a certain amount for the year, he would give 
Couzens a premium of $500. The sales went 
beyond the amount and Couzens was paid 
the premium. Therefore, Couzens had $400, 
plus $100, plus $500. This sum, $1,000, was 
all the money he invested in the Ford Com- 
pany, which began doing business in 1903. 

Ford, having fitted out his ridiculous peace 
ship and filled it with as cantankerous a col- 
lection of egotistical, worthless and frivolous 
specimens as was ever herded in one place 
at the same time, quarreled with Couzens, 
who thought the enterprise to be undignified 
and a piece of tomfoolery and who, Cana- 
dian-born, wanted Germany whipped by 
Great Britain without any delay. The quar- 
rel led to the sale of Couzens’ interest, 11 
per cent of the stock in the Ford Company, 
to Ford himself for $30,000,000. 

In twelve years, therefore, Couzens’ in- 
vestment of $1,000 in cash was multiplied 
30,000 times. Besides, he had received mil- 
lions in dividends and was being paid, when 
he withdrew from the Ford Company, $150,- 
ooo a year as general manager, sales manager 
and financier. 

Back in 1903, Couzens, employed by 
Malcomson at $125 a month, said to Ford, 
stationary engineer at the Edison lighting 
station, who was receiving the same amount, 
in answer to Ford (who had asked: “What 
do you think we should soak the new com- 
pany in the matter of wages?”), “You ought 
to have $3,600 a year and I’d be satisfied 
with $250 a month.” 


Dividerds on Youth 


AS for Malcomson, he dubiously put $7,000 

piecemeal into the Ford Company so as 
to get it on its feet. He sold his interest in 
a few years for $175,000. On the basis of 
present values, that interest today is worth 
a quarter of a billion dollars. Malcomson, 
you see, was a business man and, perceiv- 
ing a good profit, took it. 

“Now, neither Ford nor myself,” said 
Senator Couzens to me, “ever thought of the 
rewards we were likely to get. What we 
desired to do was to manufacture a cheap 
automobile that could be bought by persons 
in moderate circumstances. Most men go 
into business only to make money, where- 
as they should think of the work to be done; 
profit, then, will take care of itself.” 

Ford was forty years old in 1903; Couzens 
was thirty-one. “If I had been forty-one 
or fifty-one,” Senator Couzens also said to 
me, “I could not have accomplished what I 
did accomplish. In 1908 I spent 156 nights 
on railroad trains and boats and traveled 
44,000 miles. I have been asked why the 
street railroads of Detroit, under city owner- 
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ship and operation, have made money and 
given good service, and I have answered: 
‘Because I surrounded myself, in the first 
place, with young men whom I ,had known 
in the Ford Company. They were capable, 
enthusiastic and enterprising “and had stamina 
enough of body and mind for their jobs.’ ” 

From personalities I turned to doctrines, 
saying: “You claim to have an open mind 
on the railroad question, and yet you are 
finding fault with railroad presidents on the 
ground that they are neither efficient nor 
economical.” 

“Yes,” Senator Couzens answered, “my 
mind is open,” which, the writer believes, 
was an unconsciously inaccurate statement. 
“Everyone, I think,” he went on, “under- 
stands that something must be done with 
the railroad situation. The railroads can't 
handle the freight of the country. I stand 
just where Abraham Lincoln stood seventy 
years ago. Lincoln said that the people 
should do all things for themselves, when 
they could do them better than could the 
Government. When the people couldn’t do 
them better, then the Government should 
take up the work and assume the responsi- 
bility. I want to see things done right— 
that’s all.” 


An Open-Minded Partisan 


“PUT don’t you believe that the incessant 

interference by the politicians in Congress 
and the forty-eight states is at the bottom 
of what you term the breakdown of the 
railroads?” 

“No. The railroads had to be regulated. 
Here’s a family of children, let us say, all 
unruly and bad. They have to be disciplined. 
What do you suppose would have happened 
if the railroads had not been regulated? 1 
am sure that the bankers who for years have 
been selling their stocks and. bonds would 
have been far more rapacious than has been 
the case.” 

“A good many demagogues have got into 
office by attacking the railroads,” I said. 

“Demagogues don’t originate issues,” Sena- 
tor Couzens instantly answered. “They may 
overcolor issues, be intemperate and all that, 
but the issues were ready made for the dema- 
gogues and right at hand for their use. 
Something was wrong. Don’t ever’ forget 
that.” 

“You can see no objections to the owner- 
ship of the railroads by the people?” 

“There are difficulties in the way, of 
course,” Senator Couzens replied. “When 
the Government takes over the railroads, 
there will be some trading of votes in Con- 
gress for extensions, new lines, terminals and 
sO on, just as trading now goes on over 
new public buildings and for improvements 
to rivers and harbors. 

“But difficulties are to be expected—and 
overcome. There are difficulties in all human 
endeavors and pursuits. They have never 
worried me very much. I met them as mayor 
of Detroit. : 

“Now let me give sou a few figures” 
(reading from the large sheets in black and 
red ink, which he had previously taken from 
his desk): “The city-owned street railways 
of Detroit, from May 15, 1922, to March 
21, 1923, earned $850,187.42 above all op- 
erating expenses, interest on outstanding 
bonds and payments to the sinking fund, 
which has been created to liquidate the bends 

issued to purchase the roads—at maturity.” 

The figures, as he read them, seemed to be 
highly gratifying to Senator Couzens. It 
was at this point that he made his $190,000 
offer to THE Nation’s Business, with a 
$10,000 reservation to the writer. 
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“Of course,” 
not wholly inexperienced as a railroad opera- 


I said, “the Government is 


tor. It tried its hand at the business during 
the World War.” 

Senator Couzens looked sharply at my 
face, quite vacant for the moment, and said: 
“It is not my intention to discuss, at this 
time, the Government’s handling of the rail- 
roads during and after the war, but it would 
make interesting reading were I to show you 
what private industry did to the Govern- 
ment while this country was engaged in fight- 
ing Germany. I could say a great deal about 
the production of aeroplanes and munitions, 
and the construction of training camps on 
the cost-plus plan. 

“Moreover,” Senator Couzens added, “I 
have never advocated the operation of the 
railroads by the Government.” 

“Just the owning of them,” I suggested. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


“Well, as I have stated heretofore, my 
mind is still open on that part of the 
question.” 

It may be possible, after all, that Senator 
Couzens really desires to have the Govern- 
ment buy the railroads and run them, but 
that he doesn’t as yet realize exactly where 
he stands. He is convinced, however, that 
something must be done. What? He will 
spend the summer in trying to find out. In 
an attempt, it might be hinted, to learn what 
is in his subconscious mind. 

Meanwhile, La Follette and congressional 
gentlemen of his ilk say that they are not 
committed to any railroad plan. Are they 
waiting until Senator Couzens announces his 
scheme? “Committed” is the word they em- 
ploy. Anything, almost, will suit them so 
long as they can march in the _ clair- 
voyants’ procession in front of the fivver 
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in which rides and amiably winks “Our Re © 
Chief.” : Big 

Thirty million dollars, plus, is a 
lot of money. It is rumored that the bulk 


of it is invested in the bonds of states, cou. | 


ties and cities, which are not taxable, either 
locally or nationally. But for the life of 

I couldn’t muster up nerve enough to agk 
if the report were true. 

“If my denunciation of profiteering bus. 
ness men and my censure of bankers cauges 
me to be called a radical, I have no complaint 
to make,” were about the last words that 
Senator Couzens spoke to me. 

“Fine! Fine!” La Follette would haye 
exclaimed, had he been present. “It's g 
pity,” and here La Follette, himself, would 
have winked (in the direction of Mik 
waukee) “that Jim Couzens was born ig 
Ontario.” 


The Whole Sam Family 





ET NO American’ worry 
about how his descendants 
will make a living. 

There is a great and growing 
profession in the United States 
in which almost anyone willing 
to work can find a place, in 
which salaries are fixed and 
guaranteed by law, in which pro- 
motion tends to become more 
and more automatic and dismissal more and 
more difficult. 

It is for these reasons a profession which 
makes relatively little demand upon courage, 
enterprise and initiative, but appeals strongly 
to man’s love of security and ease. If it 
continues to grow and to increase as rapidly 
in the future as it has in the past, the time 
is in sight when it will embrace the entire 
working population. 

It is the profession of government job- 
holding. 

It seems legitimate to refer to government 
job-holding as a profession or a trade, since 
a union has been formed—called the National 
Federation of Federal Employees—the mem- 
bers of which range all the way from jani- 
tors and charwomen to scientific specialists, 
and have nothing in common except that 
they are all holders of government jobs, and 
all of them want more money and more 
security in their positions. 

To realize how this profession is growing 





A Look Ahead to the Time When 
We Shall All Be Working for the 


Government 


By HARVEY FERGUSSON 


you must glance back about a century. Ac- 
cording to the Records of the Civil Service 
Commission, in the year 1821, there were 
8,211 civilian employees on the government 
payroll. The Army and Navy are left out 
of this calculation, because they are so varia- 
ble in size. 

In the year 182: the population of the 
United States was about 9,000,000. That 
means, roughly, about 3,500,000 persons 
gainfully employed. It follows that at that 
time about one bread winner in every 425 
was employed by the Government. 

Now come down to the year 1923, which 
is better for the purpose of comparison than 
1921, because in the latter year the govern- 


ment payroll was still swollen from the 
transient effects of war. 
On March 4, 1923, there were 504,778 


civilian employees on the federal payroll, ac- 
cording to a compilation made for the Presi- 
dent. That means approximately one govern- 
ment employee for every 75 bread winners. 





The significant fact is that the 
Federal Government, as meaé 
ured by the number of employees 
on its payroll, is more than five 
times as large in proportion to 
the population as it was a 
dred years ago. 

This country has grown fap 
idly. In fact, it has beat all the 
world records for rapid and 
steady growth in population and wealth. * 
But the Government has beat the population 
five to one. 

The “Founding Fathers” foresaw a great 
future for their country. George Washing- 
ton, especially, had a true vision of its future 
greatness. But surely he never foresaw what 
that little Government he started was 
destined to become. 

He and Hamilton and Patrick Henry, and 
all the rest of the Revolutionary statesmem 
were individualists of an extreme type. 
idea of the right amount of government Wa 
the least that could possibly serve the put 
poses of civilization. They clove to 
notion that government should exist for 
sake of man and not man for the sake 
government. But the Federal Government 
was such a fragile and sickly plant in 
days that it took all the effort of the 
minds to keep it alive. 

Surely those Revolutionary worthies would 
be startled if they could see the huge 
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its growth has just begun. 
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has become. Yet the politicians who water 
that plant today with the money of tax- 


payers still do so in the name of the founders, 


judge by all current indications, 
ee uc It experienced 
al expansion in war time, as gov- 
ee atten a and it has shrunk meas- 
since the war ended, but this is a 
transient phenomenon. Never have there 
been more projects afoot for extending the 
and scope of the Government than now. 
early every law that Congress makes in 
some way increases the power and responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government. ‘The 
ss which recently adjourned passed 
g3i laws in 624 days. And when it came to 
4 close, the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee in the Senate and the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the House 
announced that they saw no prospect of a 
reduction in taxes by the next Congress. 
Doubtless they saw aright. _ 

Whither does it all lead? In the past 
century the population of the country has 
been multiplied approximately by twelve, and 
the size of the Government, as measured in 
number of employees, has been multiplied 
by seventy. Should the Government go on 

ing at the same rate for another cen- 
tury, ibire would be nearly 40,000,000 per- 
sons on the government payroll. If the 
jon increased at the same average 
rate, there would then be about half a bil- 
jion persons gainfully employed in the United 
States. About one person out of every 
twelve who work would then be a govern- 
ment employee. 

But all authorities seem agreed that the 
period of most rapid expansion in population 
has come to an end. We have checked im- 
migration. The birth rate is not as high 
as it was in pioneer days. While the per- 

of increase in the population has 
diminished decade by decade, the increase in 
the size of the Government has been steadily 
accelerated. Chart these two lines of growth 
—population and government—and you will 
find them sharply converging. You can cal- 
culate the year when they will cross. 


When We’re All Job-Holders 


N a word, if the forces which have been in 
Operation for a century with a singular 
uniformity are not checked, the time is in 
sight when we will all work for the Gov- 
emmment—when the socialization of the 
American state will be complete. 

It is interesting to glance over this story 
of the growth of our Government as a bu- 
feaucracy—a story which has been given lit- 
tle space in the history books. 

In the twenty-year period between 1820 
and 1840, the population increased in round 
numbers from 9,000,000 to 17,000,000, 
while the number of federal employees 
nearly tripled, increasing from 8,211 to 23,- 
700, The need for new government activi- 
being discovered by the politicians. 
In the year 1839 the Department of Agricul- 
ture had its inception in the form of a modest 
appropriation to be used by the Commissioner 

Patents for buying seeds in foreign 
countries, > 

By the year 1860 the population had in- 

to 31,000,000, and the Federal Gov- 
eran had again more than doubled 
Mm size, employing 49,200 persons. The De- 


% Partment of the Interior was created in this 


and began to grow by that law which 

ome to — all government bureaus. 
Civil War did not swell the govern- 

Ment rolls in the way that modern wars 
~ In 1871, the roll of federal job-holders 
Mcreased only to 53,900. But the ensu- 
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ing decade saw one of the greatest increases 
in our history. The population in 1880 was 
fifty millions, while in 1881 there were 107,- 
000 persons on the federal payroll. The ma- 
chine style of politics was working perfectly. 
Every job was a patronage job, and every 
oficial in Washington from the President 
down spent more than half of his time on 
the patronage problem. 

The Department of Justice had its be- 
ginning in this period, being set up as a 
separate government bureau in 1870. Until 
that year the Attorney General had been 
simply a legal adviser to the President, at 
first not allowed even a secretary. 


Acorns—And Oaks 


HE Civil Service Commission was con- 
stituted in its present form in 1883 to give 
the administrative and legislative officers of 
the Government some respite from the army 
of office-seekers who fairly haunted them. 
It accomplished this purpose in a measure, 


but it did not check the growth of the 
bureaucracy. 

By 1900 the population had grown to 
75,000,000, and in 1901 there were 256,- 
000 employees on the federal payroll. 


This period saw the founding of the old 
Department of Commerce and Labor in 1885. 
The Secretary of Agriculture was made a 
member of the growing cabinet in 1889, and 
his department boomed accordingly. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was founded in 1887 with eleven employees. 
This latter commission is a striking example 
of how a government bureau grows under 
the stimulus of congressional enactment. By 
the year 1890 the commission had come to 
need 104 employees. This growth was prob- 
ably made necessary by the first safety laws. 

In 1906 real government regulation of 
railroads began with the enactment of the 
Hepburn Rate Law, and by 1910 the com- 
mission had 577. employees. The Mann- 
Elkins Act was passed about that time, 
laying a few more duties on the bureau of 
the same sort, and in 1915 it had 1,903 
employees. 

Meantime Congress had decided upon a 
physical valuation of the railroads—one of 
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Graphic representation of what will happen when the 
total of government workers crosses the line of popu- 
lation. 


the greatest tasks ever laid upon a govern- 
ment bureau—and in 1917 the commission 
had reached a maximum of 2,254 employees, 
As the greater part of the valuation work 
reached completion, the personnel began to 
decline, and in 1922 the cemmission had 
1,801 employees. 

But the burdens laid upon it by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 prevent any consider- 
able reduction in its forces. Meantime, 
government regulation of railroads has been 
widely proclaimed a failure, physical valuation 
has been called futile, and a movement for 
government ownership is in full swing. But 
several thousand worthy citizens have made 
livings out of the commission for a quarter 
of a century while these conclusions were 
being reached. 

The story of the last few years of gov- 
ernment growth is well known. Just betore 
we entered the war in 1916 there were 438,- 
057 mames on ‘the federal payroll. War 

roved the greatest stimulus to government 

growth of all, and the bureaucracy reached 
its maximum size in 1918, when it employed 
917,760 persons. Most of these, of course, 
were temporary employees, but apparently 
there is no such thing as shrinkage of the 
federal payroll to the pre-war size, for there 
are still over half a million government 
employees. 


The Steps In Bureaucracy 


[- is easy to see the main steps by which the 
Federal Government has grown. ‘The 
most important one was undoubtedly taken 
by Andrew Jackson when he established the 
machine system of politics and the spoils 
system, for a political machine is powerful 
in accordance with the number of jobs it has 
at its disposal. 

Then began the never-ending effort on the 
part of the politicians to create places for 
their henchmen, with nothing to stand in 
their way but that highly elastic organ, the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The first great increases in the bureau- 
cracy were made under the power of the 
Federal Government to collect and diffuse 
knowledge. The Department of Agriculture 
is the typical bureau of that sort. Then 
came the age of government regulation, which 
greatly increased the work of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, gave birth to the Interstate 
Commerce and Federal Trade Commissions 
and to various bureaus in old departments. 
Lastly, by ingenious stretches of the con- 
stitutional powers, the methods of federal 
aid to states on the fifty-ffty plan was in- 
voked, and the Government went in for 
road building, vocational education, and lat- 
terly the care of mothers and infants. 

It is evident that the one real check upon 
the growth of the Federal Government is 
the dire necessity that someone get out of 
the ground and through the factories the 
things to feed and clothe the federal em- 
ployees. As long as production and distribu- 
tion remain in the hands of the private citizen, 
the Government is self-limited. 

But how long will that be? The Norris- 
Sinclair Bill, which was favorably reported 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
and had strong support among the Progres- 
sives, would have made the Government the 
chief agency in the distribution of food- 
stuffs. It is also seriously proposed that the 
Government go into the manufacture of 
fertilizers and the mining of coal. When 
production and distribution, as well as trans- 
portation and education have been made 
government functions, that millennium will 
be in sight in which all of us will work 
for Uncle Sam. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
WASHINGTON 
Mr. Frep C. KEL Ly, December 18, 1915. 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. KELLY: 


[ have your note asking me what I would do if I had a billion dollars. 
My mind is not large enough to understand what a billion dol- 
lars is, but I think my first duty should be to spend some por- 

tion of it trying to make the people of the United States 
understand that I should not have a billion dollars. It is not 
good for any man to have that much money. Then, I have 

a notion that with what I had left I would go out to such 

states as Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico, and 

build great irrigation works, divide the dependent lands 
inte small tracts, clear and level the land, and then say 
to any competent farmer who came along that I would 
build him a home and furnish him implements and 
stock, if he would pay me three per cent interest upon 
my investment. I would generate power at the dam 
site that would heat and light a house, chop the 
feed, run] the sewing machine and cook the meals. 
I would make the school the center of the com- 
munity life, teaching two things primarily: how 
to make a farm successful and the value of 
living in democracy. I would have a business 
manager selected by the community who 
would buy and sell for the community, 
and he would have as much brains and 
be paid as good a salary as the traffic 
manager of a railroad. The school would 
have matrons to teach the women how 
to care for children, as well as farmers who 
would teach the men how to care for 
hogs. 
And this is not much of a dream, 
because this is the very thing that I 
would do if I had the money on our 
reclamation projects and our Indian 
reservations. 


Cordially yours, 


fh ftt. 
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Business 


ODAY IN America we have a 
I cosierabi degree of business 

activity and every evidence of a 
material prosperity. It behooves us to 
examine whether it is transient in character, 
whether it is menaced by causes which are 
now moving to its destruction, or whether 
it is mormal, soundly based and carrying 
within itself the promise of continued 
development. 

If we are to reach sound conclusions on 
this, we must ascertain certain trends, and 
the direction of these trends. That means 
we must use certain basic points on which 
to base these trends, certain statistics, if you 
will, which I hope to give you most briefly 
and to translate at the same time into hu- 
man terms, which give them life and mean- 
ing. The ordinary comparison used today 
is pre-ewar—the 1913 standards by which we 
measure all that transpires in our economic 
life today. ' 

We grant that war itself and the insecure 
peace which followed the war have destroyed 
the normal trend by which we measure hu- 
man progress, but, nevertheless, we must not 
close our eyes to the fact that pre-war means 
today ten years of progress since the last 
pre-war normal year. We must not forget 
that not only have we ten years of normal 
progress but that those ten years have been 
accelerated in their development by the con- 
tributions of science and invention and me- 
chanical aids to human development at a 
pace never before seen in any similar decade. 
I will show you what I mean. 

Between 1913 and 1922, our population in- 
creased from 95,000,000 to 110,000,000. We 
have 15,000,000 more people to supply. The 
national income has increased from thirty- 
three billion to fifty billion. We have seven- 
teen billion more of annual earnings to 
expend. The national bank deposits have 
increased from six billion to sixteen billion, 
an increase of 140 per cent in the evidence 
of the liquid wealth of the country. 

Our savings accounts have increased from 
a total of four and three-quarter billion to 
seven and one-quarter billion, an increase of 
50 per cent in the evidence of prosperity 
and thrift of our people. These are very 
significant changes in a decade, and they 
warrant an entirely new appraisal of com- 
parisons with the period which is spoken 
of as normally pre-war. 


The Spread of Our Wealth 


HEN we translate these changes to the 
individual, we find this to be true: that 

it took us forty years, from 1850 to 1890, to 
increase the per capita annual earning in the 
United States from $100 to $200; but it 
took us only thirty years, from 1890 to 1920, 
to increase that to $600. That shows a 
rising trend of annual earnings which is very 
significant as holding out the promise of an 
enlarged and an increasingly enlarged buy- 
ing, earning and saving power of our people. 
Now, if we attempt to translate this into 
what it means in’ the individual home, we 
find again this ready method of comparison. 
Between the census of 1900 and 1920, twenty 
yeats of significant industrial development 
im this country, our population increased 40 
per cent, and the volume product of our 
arms increased 38 per cent, so that we are 
securing the home production which main- 
tains our people. 
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By JULIUS H. BARNES 


President, United States Chamber of Commerce 


In that period the volume production of 
our mines, coal and metals, increased 128 
per cent, showing that this base of all indus- 
try was adequately maintained and devel- 
oped, and the volume of the products of our 
industry, the volume of fabricated products, 
in 1920, exceeded that of 1900 by 95 per cent. 

The significance of that in human applica- 
tion is this: that if you deduct from that 
ever-increasing flow of factory product, those 
things which are of current consumption— 
food and clothing—and estimate the residue, 
as has been done by careful calculation, at 
25 per cent annually, of addition to perma- 
nent household capital, the things we use 
for the further creation of wealth and earn- 
ing power, it is a fair assumption that the 
average home in America in 1920 possesses 
on times the things that the home in 1900 

ad. 


World’s Richest Nation in 300 Years 


OU may check this roughly by your own 

observation of the recent increase in bath- 
rooms, plumbing, phonographs, telephones, 
automobiles, and the thousands of things that 
add to the comfort of the people. So the 
very volume of our own production is in 
itself the most convincing proof that that 
earning power is most widely distributed, and 
the buying power which rests on'it is more 
widely distributed than the world has ever 
seen, because manifestly if wealth were con- 
centrated in the hands of a wealthy few, 
no such volume of goods could be manu- 
factured and marketed in this country. 

The result of this great increase of wealth 
production and wealth savings is that today 
America, after 300 years of existence, is 
the wealthiest nation in the world. Amer- 
ica’s wealth is estimated at three hundred 
billions of dollars, while the nearest approach 
to this is that of England with its two 
thousand years of history and with one hun- 
dred and five billions of dollars. 

If it be true that we have a larger ac- 
cumulation of wealth than the world has 
ever seen before, and have done it in less 
time than the world has ever dreamed to be 
possible, then we have something that it be- 
hooves us to preserve. If that wealth is 
more equitably and more widely distributed 
than wealth has ever been before in the 
world, then it is this nation’s responsibility 
to preserve that system as the great guarantee 
of human life and progress. 


Other countries have resources. Russia 
has the widest area of fertile land in the 
world today. It has vast forests. It has 


mines and minerals. It has a topography 
which lends itself to the construction of a 
more economical transportation system than 
our own. But Russia today has made no 
such contribution to the service of the world, 
because it lacks the American genius which 
has stimulated increased production by the 
individual and security in their acquired pos- 
sessions which our political economy has ever 
assured to us. 

When we compare the American philosophy 
with those we see in the older countries in 
Europe, we are ready at once to note the 
direct contrast between our own philosophy 
of enlarged production and that which rules 
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in other lands. We have a theory 

which we have sustained and demon- 

strated and proved by every analysis 

which can be applied that production 
itself by its economy and the security of 
its earning power which it itself creates, has 
vastly enlarged the area of common posses- 
sion and thus greatly raised the general stand- 
ard of common living. 

Abroad, we find the old, fallacious theory 
that there is only so much work to be done; 
that by limitation on individual effort it can 
be divided among more wage workers and 
furnish more wage payment thereby. And 
we see a distinct slackening of the advance 
in commun possession and of the common 
living in Europe which we have stimulated 
here. 

So we have a right to take direct issue 
between this theory of social service, of 
stimulated and enlarged production on large 
scale manufacture, and that which rules in 
these older communities abroad. For in- 
stance, the theory that a man shall lay 
only 300 bricks a day when he can normally 
lay 1,200; the theory that an organization 
shall not introduce mechanical devices because 
it threatens the manual employes with 
unemployment. 

These are the hardest things in the world 
to combat unless we have a living, vital illus- 
tration of the effect of the other theory. 
And that is significant today of American 
full employment and relative prosperity un- 
der its own peculiar production philosophy. 

The effect of this is most marked in that 
industry which does not occur to you as a 
highly mechanized one, that of agriculture. 
The census of the United States shows that 
in the 20 years from 1900 to 1920 the num- 
ber of workers in agriculture decreased by 
1,700,000— 1,700,000 fewer workers in Amer- 
ican agriculture in 1920 than in 1900, Yet 
in that time the standard producticn of farm 
crops increased 20, 30, 40 per cent. In the 
pre-war year of 1913, for instance, the five 
cereal crops aggregated four and a half bil- 
lion bushels; in 1922 they aggregated five 
and a quarter billion. 

The wheat crop of today requires by care- 
ful estimate the expenditure of seven million 
days labor, but that wheat crop produced 
under the conditions before the harvester and 
reaper were invented, and the appliances 
which followed them would require 130 mil- 
lion days labor. 


The Measure of Man Power 
WE have saved 123 million days labor in 


the production of one of our five cereal 

crops by the American genius for invention and 
the substitution of mechanical appliances 
for manual labor. Were those workers re- 
leased to unemployment 2nd idleness? You 
know they were not. You know that only 
by this process can we find the workers to 
aid old industries in their expansion and to 
create the new ones, which science and in- 
vention are constantly placing before us. 
There is always an increased demand for 
labor by the very economies of displacement. 
Abroad, they consider our figures of acre- 
age production as showing inefficiency. We 
tell them their measurement is erroncous, 
that the proper measure is man power and 
not area, and we stand content and not with- 
out pride and point to our figure of 12 tons 
cereal production annually per worker, while 
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the rest sof the world has 1% tons per 
worker. We put a premium on the man, on 
the individual; we have a right to do it; 
and we justify it by the whole course of 
our national wealth and national prosperity. 

We are trying out some other experiments 
in government relation. We are trying a 
distinctly American theory of regulation by 
the Government of those things which touch 
the lives of all individuals. It behooves us 
as business men to accept 
those things which are fair — 
and demonstrated necessary | 
--that no power, no private 
power—shall have the right 
to make or destroy or affect 
the lives and prosperity of 
individuals and communities, 
without constituted authority 
having at some point wisely 
and fairly and generously 
the right to interpret their 
broad relations. 

Now, I apply that to the 
question of railroad trans- 
portation in the United 
States. We are trying out 
in America the theory of 
regulation of this great fa- 
cility. We see nothing in 
the record of state owner- 
ship and state operation 
abroad that does anything 
but condemn it in our eyes 
as utter failure, but we must 
ourselves cooperate to make 
regulation fair and generous 
and wise. 

The transportation indus- 
try of this country has de- 
veloped its efficiency along 
with other industry. When 
you remember that in 1875 
the railroad car of this coun- 
try was 65 per cent dead 
weight and 35 per cent earn- 
ing, and that last year a 
special type of car for coal 
and ore was developed which 
was only 20 per cent dead 
weight and 8o per cent earn- 
ing, you can see that science 
and invention and research 
have made progress in the 
railroad industry as in all 
other industry. 

When you measure the 
progress of these railroads 
by those tests which we 
normally apply to test the <« 
eficiency of industry, you 
find that in the transporta- 
tion service in 1913 166,000 
ton miles moved per employe; in 1922, 243,000 
ton miles moved per employe; in 1913, 19,- 
000 passenger miles per employe, and in 1922, 
21,600. 

Moreover, that the same process is going 
on in relation to the necessary investment 
of capital by this great industry is shown 
by this very short comparison, that per $100 
of investment in railroads, in 1911, 1,375 
ton miles were carried and in 1922, 1,750. 
So that if we test this industry by the efh- 
ciency of its working forces or by the econ- 
omy of the administration on its investment, 
it measures up well with other industries 
and is entitled to public confidence and pub- 
lic encouragement. 

In Europe, as here, the individual is at 
work, the earning power is clearly increasing, 
and the savings of new capital, the margin 
of earnings above the consumption of the 
individual, is clearly increasing. That proc- 


ess is manifestly much slower there than in 
America because it lacks many of the stimu- 
lations which we have and which preserve it 
to our advantage. We have abroad new 
peoples who are beginning to demand a scale 
of living to which they have never before 
dared to aspire, and the thousand and one 
articles which we today accept as neces- 


sary to ordinary existence will shortly find 
a market in new quarters of the world. 
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those things which are real in the economic 


position of today. The very measure which 
we apply to industry, to the directors of 
industry and the efficiency of labor itself, 
is making more secure economy of produc. 
tion and the buying power of the people which 
rests on production. 

I am astonished, really, at the feeling that 
the production of the worker is manifestly 
less than before the war. No authority thus 
far found has been able ty 








substantiate that by exag 
figures; in fact, the figures 
within our reach manifestly 
point the other way. 
These were the recorded 
conditions in this country ip 
March of this year: 


Cotton consumption — the 
largest ever recorded; 

Pig iron production—the 
largest ever recorded; 

Steel ingot production—the 
largest ever recorded; 

Locomotive shipments—the 
largest ever known; 

Unfilled orders for locomo- 
tives—the largest ever known; 

Zinc production—the largest 
ever known; 





Bituminous’ coal ___ produe- 
tion—only twice exceeded; 

Anthracite coal produc 
tion—only once exceeded; 

Retail sales in ten-cent 
stores — the largest ever 
known; 


Mail-order sales—the larg- 
est ever known; 

Car loadings—the highest 
ever known at this time of 
year; 

Automobile and truck pro- 
duction, 346,000 — far the 
greatest ever placed; 

Residential construction — 
the largest ever known, 





These are real factors in 
the earning power and the 
security of industry in this 
country. 

Moreover, although pro- 
duction has reached today 
the 1920 peak, the index of 
wholesale prices is 35 per 


and you know what that 
means in security against un- 
expected deflation and 








Underwood & Underwood 
Julius H. Barnes, completely surrounded by Italy, snapped in undress uniform dur- 
ing the meeting of the International Chamber, at Rome. 


There is a vast vacuum of human need 
in Europe, so vast a vacuum of human needs 
all over the world that it will maintain 
tremendous factory production when this op- 
eration starts, and it will start when govern- 
ment conditions of stability allow free play 
to the spirit of enterprise and secure the 
rewards of private enterprise. 

When this movement starts, America, 
which is the leader in large scale production, 
will always attain its share. And the day 
is starting soon. We have demonstrated at 
home that we have an enormous absorbing 
power from the earnings of our people. We 
do well to caution against over-expansion. 
We do well to avoid the mistakes which 
may follow inflation in the hoped-for expan- 
sion of business which now looks within 
our grasp. We do well to remember the 
lessons of 1920 and 1921 and be cautious. 

But we do well also correctly to appraise 


losses which follow pric 
declines. 

It is a time to keep cool 
heads but to keep also com 
fidence and courage. It isa 
time to appreciate that there has been an i 
crease in the enormous requirements of 
human being since the processes of human 
society are under way again as at present 
It is a time to appreciate there is a surplus 
buying and saving power larger than generally 
realized and a steadily increasing earning 
power of every individual worker; and it 1s 
a time to calculate those factors coolly 
courageously, and to base your business 
policies upon them. : 

I conceive it to be the peculiar American 
philosophy, social and political, that the prime 
function of government is to preserve fait 
play so that the individual may be stm 
lated by his own ability and character 
effort to attain his own place in the soc 
structure, and the next function of gover 
ment is to make the individual secure mt 
rewards for superior initiative and superior 
service. 


cent below the 1920 peak; 
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measured in terms of hard work 

is a sort of copy-book axiom of 
our youth that has been kept alive through 
long years. As a matter of cold fact a con- 
siderable measure of industrial progress is 
due to mere chance. 

During war times we found to our sor- 
row that Germany held almost a monopoly 
on the manufacture of dyestuffs. Prominent 
authorities hold that the German dye manu- 
facturers, being properly warned, looked 
ahead to the time when Germany would 
be cut off from the rest of the world by 
war. The warning hastened their research 
for a synthetic indigo to replace the indigo 
imported from the Orient. The problem of 
making synthetic-indigo was a tremendous 
one and one which caused German chemists 
years and years of costly research work. 
Ach! This problem of a most baffling nature 
must, of a certainty, be solved! 

So, with characteristic German patience 
and doggedness, the experiments were still 
carried on. They had reached a stage in 
their work where synthetic indigo was pro- 
duced, but the cost of manufacture was so 
high that the product could never hope to be 
generally utilized in dye manufacture. 

During the course of the experiments an 
accident occurred, and on this accident suc- 
cess hinged. While taking the temperature of 
a vat of the experimental fluid, a thermometer 
broke. The chemists swore a volley, and 
the work proceeded. At the conclusion of 
the test it was found that an unusually large 
yield of indigo resulted. 

The chemists at once attached significance 
to the broken thermometer, and the increased 
yield and subsequent tests, using certain 
varied proportions of mercury to the mass, 
proved the soundness of their suspicions. 
Thus was a long, costly and eminently suc- 
cessful research terminated by reason of an 
accident. From this point Germany con- 
trolled the export trade on indigo dyes, and 
in the Orient the owners of large plantations 
wailed and bemoaned the unpleasant fact that 
there was no market for their indigo. 


When Ice Caught Fire 


To ALL industrial progress is 


PROM the time Drake drilled the first Arte- 


_ sian oil well, oil men experienced trouble 
with their gas lines in freezing weather. The 
lines would become plugged with a slushy 
ice which prevented the natural flow of gas 
from the wells. One day a man opened a 
gas line filled with this ice and proceeded 
to thaw it out with fire. To his astonish- 
ishment the ice began to burn merrily in a 
great crackling blaze. 

€ was a man of just a little more than 
normal intelligence. He reasoned that the 
stuff which burned so fiercely must be natural 
a8 in a semi-solidified form. Natural gas in 
a liquid form would be a form of gasoline, 
he believed. 

€ next spring he tested out his theory. 

€ built a small still and installed it in a 
cold spring and pumped his natural gas 
through the cold still. The results “more 
than pleased him. The resultant condensate 
Was gasoline! That summer he made about 
400 gallons which he sold to refineries for 
SIX cents a gallon. This, you must remem- 

» was before the advent of the internal- 
combustion engine and gasoline and benzine 
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were by-products of oil refineries which they 
were glad to sell for ten cents a gallon. 

The process started by the oil man is in use 
today in every oil field. True, there have 
been many refinements in the process, but the 
basic plan of condensation under cold and 
pressure is still the same. Casing-head gaso- 
line, as it is called, is made in millions of 
gallons today and is a big factor in keeping 
the price of gasoline within reach of the 
motorist and user, 


A Revolutionary Hen 
OCce the process of sugar refining reached 


a certain stage and remained there. The 
refining was a slow and tedious process— 
costly too. One day an innocent hen showed 
them the way to a faster and more profitable 
method of refining. The hen—humble in- 
strument of progress!—walked across a pud- 
dle of mud and nonchalantly strolled across 
a vat filled with sugar in the process of 
being clarified. An irate foreman seized a 
scoop and chased the cackling fowl away. 

Still muttering, he returned to the vat to 
scoop out the mud tracks, and as he bent 
to the work he noticed that wherever the 
hen had stepped and left traces of mud, there 
the sugar was pure white. He called the 
superintendent, and the investigation which 
followed not only hastened the clarification 
of sugar but it has given us cheaper sugar. 

John Wesley Hyatt lived in Albany and 
was a printer by trade and an inventor by 
inclination, spurred on by a keen desire to 
make money. One day he read that a cer- 
tain newspaper offered a prize of $10,000 
for a satisfactory substitute for ivory. Ele- 
phants were being killed off in Africa in 
such alarming numbers that paternal Euro- 
pean governments had taken steps to curb 
their slaughter by putting the elephants under 
the protection of stringent game laws. This 
restriction, coupled with a high export duty, 
had brought the world to a place where the 
question of ivory substitute was a vital one. 
The newspaper attempted to solve the prob- 
lem by offering the large prize. 

Wesley read the advertisement and imme- 
diately, with the optimism of youth, decided 
to annex the prize money. 
experiment after experiment with no success. 
His meager salary as a printer prevented 
him from making many experiments. 

One day he finished his work of type 
setting with a finger worn raw. He went to 
the shop medicine cabinet and got out the 
bottle of liquid cuticle frequently used by 
printers. He found the bottle had been 
tipped over and the collodion had run out. 
The solvent had evaporated and the resulting 
pyroxlin had solidified on the shelf. Wesley 
forgot his raw and smarting finger. He tore 
the substance loose and moulded it in his 
fingers and conceived the idea of making 
a plastic of it. 

This was accident, but it was the basic 
idea on which subsequent experiments cover 
ing a period of years were based. It was 
only after the addition of camphor that he 
discovered that the plastic could be placed 
in a hot press and moulded into a desired 
shape. This happened years ago—1872, to 
be exact—and the resultant matter is com- 


He carried out. 


Sometimes, They Just Happen 


monly known today as celluloid. In 

passing, it might be mentioned that 

some of the original machines designed 
by Hyatt are in use today in the old fac- 
tory, which is still running! 

The relation of this incident of the cut 
finger brings to mind a similar incident with 
far-reaching effect. This also relates to the 
manufacture of collodion and_ cellulose. 
Nobel, known all over the world as the 
donor of the Nobel prizes for outstanding 
achievements which promote the arts of 
peace, is the hero of this tale. He had been 
seeking for some time a proper absorbent 
in which nitro-glycerine could be soaked to 
make an explosive which could be safely 
transported. 

He treated a cut finger one day with col- 
lodion, and while waiting for it to dry the 
idea occurred to him that perhaps here was 
a material which he could mix with nitro- 
glycerine, thus using a solid explosive to 
absorb a liquid explosive. The following 
experiments proved the soundness of the 
chance theory, and the result is known as 
blasting gelatine, which is stable and suffi- 
ciently safe to be transported. 

A small wood-working plant in Indiana 
burned to the ground and the owner was 
rebuilding. He was short on cash but long 
on ideas. It was necessary to have a large 
number of wooden pulleys for his shafting. 
Poking around in the ruins of the burned mill 
he came across two burned halves of a 
wooden pulley and wondered, vaguely at first, 
why wooden pulleys could not be built in 
two pieces and fastened on a line shaft with- 
out all the bother of taking down a shaft 
every time a new solid pulley was placed. 
He worked out a solution to the problem 
and gave the industrial world the split wood 
pulley—a simple thing, too—which was ‘the 
greatest invention ever made in the mechan- 
ical transmission of power from prime mover 
to driven line shaft. 

An engineer was working on a new type 
of phonograph horn. One of his assistants 
misunderstood directions for making an ex- 
perimental horn and, instead of increasing 
the thickness of the horn as the area in- 
creased, did exactly the opposite. When this 
type of horn was tried it was found to be 
very successful and marked a big step in 
the science of acoustics and diacoustics. The 
principle was so sound, so it proved, that a 
basic patent was issued covering the point. 


When Everybody Laughed 


A YEAR ago a certain engineer made the 
statement that mechanical progress had 
reached its peak. That man has been al- 
most laughed out of his profession. No one 
knows and only a few have even a vision of 
the limits of mechanical and industrial prog- 
ress. Engineers and chemists and dubs who 
know nothing of either are working today 
on problems of great moment to industry. 
Tomorrow, next month, next year—some 
time they will find the answer. Eventually 
these keen-minded and patient individuals 
will find the solution they have been seek- 
ing. Whether the solution will come as the 
result of hard and painstaking work or 
whether it will be through the accidental 
route or whether it will come through a 
combination—it matters not; and the answer 
is entirely in the balance. 
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SHE MIDDLE 
WEST has 
often made a 

lot of fuss about lack 

of freight cars in 
which to carry on the 
normal seasonal haul- 
ing from the farm to 
the consuming centers. 

It seems to me that 

we have heard the 

same story repeatedly. 

There is more than 

a probability that we 

shall hear it again. Perhaps time is well 

spent in sifting out the facts in the situation 
provided we hit on the trail of some possible 
remedy. 

First then, as to the car situation west- 
ward of the Chicago “gateway.” What 
happens is this: The movement of freight, 
measured in bulk or in total of cars needed, 
is greater eastward than it is westward, for 
the reason that a very large percentage of all 
shipments of farm produce carries a lower 
ton-value than the things for which these 
products are exchanged, such as groceries, 
hardware, lumber supplies, farm equipment 
and the thousand and one other things that 
go to make up the purchases of the middle 
west. An illustration will serve to show the 
situation. Suppose one hundred cars of farm 
produce leave Sunville, a way station out in 
Kansas, and that is all the out-business done 
by Sunville that year. Evidently the sale 
value of that one hundred cars represents the 
buying power of the town of Sunville. Sup- 
pose each car to be worth, sale value, $1,000. 
Then Sunville gets, and can spend, $100,000— 
and no more, unless its credit is good, and it 
wants to bet on the future. 

So Sunville buys machinery and groceries 
and what not—up to the hundred thousand 
dollar line. Then, or about then, it stops. 
But the things bought come in fewer cars 
than the things sold required to carry them. 
The upshot of the matter is that Sunville 
loads out one hundred cars and brings in, 
loaded, say sixty cars. The railroad that 
runs through Sunville has to haul forty 
“empties” into that burg in order to get the 
out business cared for. And hauling 
“empties” is poor business. 

Multiply Sunville into all the towns of the 
middle west, and the one railroad by all the 
railroad systems in the country, and you have 
a fairly correct picture of the situation. 
Heavy out-bound traffic, light in-bound traf- 
fic. An immense migration of empty cars 
necessary if the seasonal movements of the 
crops of the nation are to be properly cared 
for, and—may I put it softly?—no burning 
desire on the part of the non-interested roads 
to furnish empties, when, by waiting a bit, a 


profitable westward-bound load could be 
picked up. 

We are all human, even the railroads. We 
all like to do a good stroke of business. But 


we hate like fun to work for nothing. So 
when the car of wheat from Sunville has 
found its way to Baltimore, and the car 
stands empty on the track, the first concern 
of the road holding that car is to put it to 
work, or, at least, to let other cars work if 
some of them must stand 


idle. The fact 
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that cars are desperately needed in the Kansas 
wheat towns and up in the Dakotas does not 
register very hard on the mind of the divi- 
sion superintendent in Maryland who hap- 
pens to be short of engines and train crews. 

For that reason, clothed in a hundred dif- 
ferent garbs, when a western car gets on an 
east-of-Chicago line, its return to its parent 
road is far from being a certainty, either as 
to time or direction of arrival. 

This movement from western to eastern 
lines is unavoidable. Every road in the coun- 
try aims at providing enough equipment to 
care for its own business, but no single road 
can furnish enough cars to take care of the 
shipping demands of its patrons when the 
peak of the year’s out-bound traffic arrives. 
So, for weeks together, each day sees the car 
resources of the western roads diminish as 
the cars loaded on their lines move off their 
rails on to eastern lines. By the middle of 
the crop-moving season eastern side tracks 
and terminals are glutted with cars moving 
under load or waiting their turn to unload, 
or standing idle on track waiting for a chance 
to go back home, or moving westward, either 
empty and without profit to the carrier or 
else hauling such a picked-up load as the 
chances permit. And it is this absence of 
cars from the western lines where they are 
wanted, and their presence on the eastern 
lines where they block traffic, that creates 
the annual “car problem” that we hear so 
much about. 

I don’t need to tell you what sort of a 
situation that develops—glutted elevators, 
grain threshed on to the ground, potatoes 
frozen and undug, bills unpaid, business 
throttled, prices hammered down at the farm 
end and up at the consumer end and nobody, 
unless it be the professional speculator, one 
whit the better off. 


Outgrowing Our Roads 


HE real reason for cur “car famines” is 

that we are growing faster than our roads 
to market are being developed. We will con- 
tinue to grow unless the middle west is 
strangled for lack of transportation. Let’s 
take a look at what happened last season— 
and will happen again and again until we find 
a remedy. 

Liverpool is the world’s market for wheat. 
The price of wheat in the middle west is 
normally Liverpool minus freight and han- 
dling charges—in other words the Liverpool 
quotation, less some twenty-five to thirty- 
five cents per bushel, backed up to the South 
Dakota, Nebraska or Montana elevator. 

At the end of last August the four great 
trunk lines serving New York from the 


Great Lakes 


placed an emb is 


at Buffalo. They filled 
up with wheat, anj 
the lake rate fromDy. 
luth shot up to typ 
cents per bushel with 
an $800 per day de 
murrage clause in th 
contract. This meant 
about 3.5 cents per 
bushel instead of 2.5 
cents, the usual charge. In addition, the im 
mediate New York price advanced five cents 
above the transportation cost, making the 
minimum spread between Duluth and New 
York better than six cents above the cost of 
transportation. This is for October 2. 
Under date of October 9, 1922, a letter 
from a grain firm in New York says: 


The lake freight is now six cents, to load at 
once with demurrage clause, and eight cents 
to hold in storage boats. This puts the wheat 
in the northwest on an all-rail basis, and the 
Great Lakes might just as well not be on the 
map. So there is still this four or five cents 
excess lake freight plus about the same amount 
of profit which could be secured if the grain 
could be moved. In other words there is just 
ten cents a bushel taken out of the hands of the 
producer. 


What Hit the Farmers 


Y October 13 the situation had become 
even more serious. A letter from te 


Duluth-Superior Milling Company says: ~ 















The rate is now six cents per bushel (D 
to Buffalo). Grain receipts in Duluth B® 
fallen off because we cannot get shipments Om 
We were five to six cents under Chicago @ 
other day. 


Wit business normal you can run a BUSH 


of wheat from Duluth down the Gf 
Lakes, across to New York, and over 
Liverpool, for around fifteen cents. . . 
see what happened with a clogged rail 
tem and the lake ports blocked so that $ 
ment via the Great Lakes was virtually’ 
off. Julius Barnes is responsible for the) 
lowing figures: BS. 

Spread in prices between Duluth and 
pool, on December Durum: 


Cents 
Aes. . 9529086 .650. 5288 37 &%& 
Ey PE AORE — 
PE, OMG 5S s see tee 41 
a. rer oS 36 % 
A Pere eres 35 
Seer ss 36 % 
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ae” Ee eS 32 % 
ME sd ls ws oca ee 37 % 
Oct. Ry dire shot kee Re 39 
Re. SEs orn) an laceeretee 43 
ee 45 % 
TE eS ee 45 %& 
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Sa Sete ree ...42 4B 
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Now add to this terrific spread the fact 
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the congestion at the lake ports was re- 
flected back at practically every country ele- 
yator in the northwest, and that the sag in 

“ec automatically ran with the car short- 

e until, with the elevators filled, the local 
dealers quit buying. Phen you begin to have 
a fair picture of what hit the farmers of the 
middle west last year, not in grain alone, but 
in every commodity line. 

Case after case could be worked out show- 
ing that the chief cause of our stalled trans- 
portation is lack of ability to carry the load 
that the natural growth of the nation throws 

the railroads of the country. And if 
that is the existing situation, what is going 
to be the state of affairs in another decade, 
or say in twenty years? 

I take it that we are marching forward in 
our national growth, that somehow, by hook 
or by crook, we are going to give our increas- 
ing millions work to do and food to eat. In 
1893 our rail tonnage per capita was 10 
tons; in 1920 it was 20 tons; in 1940, only a 
bit around the corner, it will be, at the pres- 
ent rate of growth, 35 tons, — 

Can you imagine mere rail construction 
keeping up with the growth of commerce, 
when the total population is growing as it is 
in America and when the tonnage per capita 
grows at such an amazing rate? In from 
fifteen to twenty years the present tonnage 
carried by the railroads of America will be 
doubled—if ! 

But we must admit the alternative. If the 
means of transportation fail us, then stagna- 
tion will set in—and there are signs that it 
has set in already. Our problem is an im- 
mediate and a pressing one. 


heed 
ee 
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ing costs are concerned, also can produce. 
Devils Lake, North Dakota, or Salina, 
Kansas, are farther away from Liverpool, 
taking rates as the measure of distance, than 
far-off Melbourne, down in Australia. The 
middle west is separated from the market 
centers of the world, .both those along the 
Atlantic seaboard as well as those in Europe, 
by a rate barrier that is broader than any 
ocean, one that lets the Argentine, the 
Ukraine, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand take the distance handicap and come 
in with plenty of daylight to spare. 

This situation is not going to be settled 
merely by a bit of new construction—side 
tracks, terminals, etc. Even while the rail- 
roads are talking about these improvements 
(and they are necessary and must come), 
they are also talking about bond issues to 
finance them, and costs of operation, and 
about rates high enough to bear the load of 
expense. These things 
mean higher 
freight rates 
instead of 
lower! 






















When a picture like this—a close-up of the terminal yards of the B. & O. at Baltimore—cannot be taken 


in the country, the marketing troubles of the middle west will be ‘about over. 


But if that day 


ever comes it will only be after a tremendous investment in terminal and trackage facilities, and on 


that investment the public will have to pay the interest charge. 


Otherwise it will never be made. 


And, says Mr. Hughes, “anybody who can figure out lower rates on that sort of a deal can make a 
horse eat sawdust and get fat.” 


_ Our distance to market and our price level 
is set, not by miles, but rather by the cost of 
hauling from the middle west to the basic 
markets of the world. The things that we 
have to sell, sell at the world-market price, 
less this cost of transportation; the things 
we have to buy, we purchase at world-market 
Production cost, plus the cost of transporta- 
tion. So high rates hit us both coming and 
foing—and they hit us hard. The things we 
ave to produce—grain, live stock, dairy prod- 
ucts, and the rest of the farm output, other 

8, situated more favorably so far as haul- 


When the Chicago gateway has been belt: 
lined so well that delays are eliminated, when 
the seaboard terminals are provided with all 
necessary facilities to handle their receipts, 
when the trackage facilities are such that the 
ever-increasing volume of freight rolls along 


smoothly and quickly—if that time ever 
arrives!—it will be a tremendous outlay 
of cash that will reappear either as stock 


or bonds of the railways. Upon these ad- 
ditional investments the public will have to 
pay interest charges. Otherwise the invest- 
ment won’t be made. And anybody who can 
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hgure out lower rates on that sort of a deal 
can make a horse eat sawdust and get fat, 

Even if higher rates were not a matter of 
necessity, the logic of the argument is in their 
favor. The roads enjoy control of the traf- 
fic. They are not bidding forstonnage. Per- 
haps, locally, yes. But, by and large, the 
tonnage comes unsought and it is piling up 
faster than they can take care of it. Why 
should they worry whether Bill Jones’ car of 
spuds nets Bill his growing costs? Let Bill 
raise and ship pianos if spuds don’t pay! So, 
short of some other solution of the rail rate 
problem than that suggested, the case for 
the individual farmer of the middle west, 
and for that agricultural two-thirds of our 
nation as a whole, looks gloomy. 

A lot is being said, these days, about the 
motor truck. And a lot can be said for it. 
It is beating the local freight delivery to a 
frazzle, because of just two things. It gets 
there sooner and it doesn’t have 
to maintain its roadbed. 

But any time that you get to 
figuring on the motor truck as 
a substitute for the trunk line 
railroad, you have to figure or 
the cost of road construction and 
maintenance as well as upon the 





Ewing Galloway 


cost of delivery service. And the motor 
truck operates in too small units ever to 
bring the ton-mile cost of hauling down. 
Rather its advent increases the total costs 
of delivery from grower to user. 

Quickness of delivery, individuality of serv- 
ice, both are in its favor. And if somebody 
else can be made to pay the added cost, all 
is well. But when we are talking about mov- 
ing the in-and-out traffic of two-fifths of the 
nation, with the basic price paid by the out- 
sider, and set by him, it’s a fairly good guess 
that he’s going to let the middle west absorb 
its own motor-freight charges as their excess 
appears over and above that of the rail freight. 

The man who is growing food at a loss 
can go into some other line of farming where 
the car-lot value of the thing he produces 
can stand the rate it carries. But that’s not 
a solvent for the regional rate problem of 
the Mississippi-Missouri Valley. It puts the 
individual in the clear, but leaves the trouble 
right where it was. Let’s abandon the idea, 
now and forever, that we are at the top of 
our achievement—that the middle west is 
full-statured—that the era of development 
that set in about 1840 is over. The middle 
west is just beginning to grow! Its power 
in that direction is measured by just three 
things: the temper and ability of its people, 
the extent of its latent resources, and its 
ability to combine these in production and to 
bring the product to the markets of the 
world at a price that the world can consider. 

“Uncle Henry” Wallace, father of the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, found that 
the average Iowa farmer, because of his mas- 
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tery of machinery and broad acreage, was 
some six times as efficient, man for man, as 
the best farmers of Europe. And the Iowa 
farmer is a pretty good average of the rest 
of the farmers in the middle west. 

I was talking one day, a few years ago, 
with a professor from an agricultural college 
in Japan. And he told me about the food 
supplies of Japan— 
how practically all 


about the needed cooperation between the 
rail and water carriers for this reason: the 
water rate is below the rail rate. For over- 
seas carrying this rate is about one-tenth 
the cost of an equal distance land haul. For 
the Great Lakes, with their specially designed 
ore and grain carriers, the profitable rate is 
even less, for the river transportation the 
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work out in actual operation remains to be 
seen. If it does work out, the Ohio 

not a water-gash between the hills, but “ 
highway of commerce as wide as the water. 
and-truck rate can be made to pay. And the 
same for the Upper Mississippi, the Missouri, 
and for their tributaries not yet considered 
in any national scheme of water-truck-and. 


rail transportation, 





the essential foods 
of that empire were 


This means the 
switching of traffic 
from an east-and- 





home grown—so I 
asked him, “What 
is your tilled acre- 
age?” and he told 
me that it amounted 
to about ten thou- 
sand square miles. 

I figured it out 
for Minnesota. 
Draw a line east 
and west through 
St. Paul. That 
part of the state ly- 
ing to the south of 
that line equals the 
tilled acres of 
Japan. And on that 
area enough food is 
raised to care for 
the wants of fifty 
millions of people. 

Of course that’s 
one extreme. No- 
body is talking 
about farming on 
the Japanese basis 
or about living on 
the Japanese level, 
but before we talk 
about our resources 
being fully de- 
veloped, think of 
japan and then 
think of our almost 
measureless latent 
resources—the cur- 
over lands of the 
north and the delta 
lands of the south, 
the unused acres 
in every state, the 
half-tilled farms in 
every state, the pos- 
sibilities of better, 
more productive 
farming right next 
door—on our own 
farms, if you 
please. 

I’m driven to the 
conclusion that 





there is but one 
fundamental  solu- 
tion to the rate 


transportation. 


FRANK X. LEYENDECKER 
GEORGE ELMER BRowNE 


James Capy EWELL 
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The Spirit of Transportation 


> THE four pages following, The Nation's Busi- 
ness presents, in full color reproduction, the second 
series of paintings by leading American artists inter- 
preting The Spirit of Transportation. 

The creation of these canvases was the result of an 
invitation extended by Eugene B. Clark, president of 
the Clark Equipment Company and the Clark Truck- 
tractor Company of Buchanan, Michigan, to twelve © the 
of America’s most talented artists to portray, each 
in his own way, his conception of the idealism of 
A bonus prize of $1,000 was offered, 
in addition to the payment made for each painting, 
to add zest to the friendly competition. 

In the May number appeared paintings by: 


The artists whose work is reproduced in the follow- 
ing pages are: 


HEINRICH 


The Special Number of The Nation's Business, to 
be issued immediately after the Annual Meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
New York, and prior to the regular July number, will 
contain the remainder of the series, paintings by: 


Max BoHM 


FRANKLIN BooTH 
Wma. Mark YOUNG 


F. Luis Mora 
ALPHONSE MUCHA 


MAXFIELD PARRISH 


west direction 
the least-cost dire. 
tion, which is 

the lines of water. 
flow; down th 
Mississippi to the 
Gulf, reloading to 
Europe at Ney 
Orleans. It means 
that the Great 
Lakes - St. Law- 
rence Waterways 
canal down the §t. 
Lawrence will be 
dug and that ocean 
shipping can moor 
in the harbors of 
Upper. Lakes, 
It means sea rates 
into the harbors of 
Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Duluth-Supe- 
rior and the other 
Great Lakes ports, 
and a land rate to 
the middle west cut 
down from _ 1,500 
to from 300 to 
500 miles. It means 
a combined _ sea- 
and-land rate favor- 
ing the entire mid- 
dle west amounting 
to from five to ten 
cents per bushel on 
out-bound com- 
modities, and a like 
substantial slash on 
the in-bound 
freight costs. 

It means some- 
thing else worth 
while. It means 
that, with the bur- 
den of this bulky, 
low-value tonnage 
diverted from the 
trunk lines of the 
east, those lines 
would go after and 
develop their own 
regional business 











problem of the mid- 


and could serve it 
better than they 








dle west. That is 
the development of 
our river and lake transportation, the open- 
ing up of new outlets for our bulky com- 
merce, the freeing of the railroads from 
the burden of caring for the immense low- 
value tonnage that now pours down upon 
them like a flood and blocks the more valu- 
able and better paying commodities. 

But river routes, however well developed, 
are worthless unless they have terminals and 
unless these terminals and landings are con- 
nected by transfer facilities with the rail- 
roads that reach the back country. 

Up to the time that the motor truck came 
along, the railroads had things their own 
The motor truck may help to bring 


way. 





rate lies between the ocean rate and the rail 
rate, but low enough so that if any fair dis- 
tance is covered by river, the motor truck 
can pick up the load at the river bank and 
carry it back into the country a very con- 
siderable distance before the combined river- 
and-truck through rate is overcome by the 
all-rail rate between the same terminals. 

Put it another way: The motor truck 
brings all the cities and towns and villages 
along a navigable river within reach of the 
steamboat landing, and the railway either 
must meet the competition or let the boat 
and truck have the business. 

That’s the logic of it. How far it will 





can now, and that, 
too, without . bur- 
dening the nation with the tremendous main- 
tenance and rebuilding costs that appear 
inevitable unless such action is taken. 

The full development of our water naviga- 
tion, with proper coordination with the rail 
roads, and assisted by motor transport, means, 
in a word, the use of water transport for 
bulky, low-value freight hauling, or for long 
through hauls where such _ transportation 
makes good connection, and for the higher- 
valued merchandise and other commodities 
a better, faster, rail service. 

And for the middle west this program 
means release from the rail-rate stranguie 
tion that is now upon it. 














James Cady Ewell, 


MR. EWELL portrays the theme with an heroic figure 

seated in an arch holding in his right hand the torch 
of progress and in his left a winged wheel, symbolic of 
transportation, which he throws across the globe. At 
the top are seen ancient forms of transportation, camels 
of Egypt, oxen of Greece and chariots of Rome. At 
the base is a triptych showing at the left a modern ocean 
liner; at the right a caravel of ancient Venice and in the 
center three modern methods of transportation—the 
steam engine, the electric locomotive, and the motor truck. 


©1722. Clark Equipment 


Co., Buchanan 


Mich, 
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R. F. Heinrich, ©1922, Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
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MR. HEINRICH depicts his theme with a virile scene 
~"” of modern life. A train of giant heavy-duty trucks 
demands the right of way and crowds from the road 
an aged mountaineer—symbolic of time—who with his 
ox team steps pathetically aside to let progress pass. 
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F. Luts Mora, ©rw22. Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich, 


MAR. MORA draws his inspiration from a cavalcade of 
~"“ laden elephants coming down from the Himalaya 
Mountains, which is arrested on the edge of a precipice by 
a mirage which takes shadowy form in the clouds; they 
discern it to be a motor truck speeding through the 
heavens. Off in the distance a fleecy cloud takes form as 
an aeroplane—a vision of the transportation of the future. 
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Alphonse Mucha, 
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©1922. Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 


MR. MUCHA portrays what he terms “The American 
° Mercury.” The heroic figure of an American workman 
with typical nonchalance wears the winged crown of 
Mercury askew upon his head. In his right hand he holds 
tools of industry. Ona plaque in his left hand is a modern 
motor truck—America’s contribution to transportation. 
The boy holds an interlocking spur and internal gear 
wheel, symbolic of mechanical fabrication. In_ the 
background are seen primitive transportation and labor 
from which ©The American Mercury” has relieved the 


world. 
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GOOD rule in business 
house-cleaning is to start 
at the top. We have found 
that true in the work of the 


Of Hom. Filene’s Sons Company 
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eeping Retail Business Clean 


By LOUIS E. KIRSTEIN 


The next move is the mer- 
chant’s. He may, in fact, he 
usually does, agree to make 


such changes in advertising and 





Better Business Commission in 
Boston, and the reason was 


The men who were back of 
that movement began to go into 
the advertising of the large 
houses. They insisted that 
they could not ask a small mer- 
chant to run clean advertising 
if he could point his finger at 
our big institutions and _ say, 


sound, and their findings inter- 
esting. After a short time the 
Commission, making rapid prog- 


aa: How honest must advertising be? 


three hundred communities ought to do.—The Editor. 


What harm is done in 
describing a hairbrush as “French Ivory”, when every buyer 
knows that it never saw an elephant? 

There is a wrong done—a very real wrong, and all over 
the country Better Business Bureaus are urging the need of 
house-cleaning. 

Here’s what Boston is doing, and we have asked Mr. Kir- 
stein to tell us, not because Boston is better or worse than the 


labeling as the Commission 
recommends. He may take a 
“none-of-your-business” atti- 
tude. If his offense is gross 
enough, the case may be taken 
to the district attorney's office 
for prosecution as fraud. 

Look over some of the “pink 
slips” that lie before me as I 
write. Here’s one: 


“ i 7? y 2 oa: . . . . 
How -_ — pic! thirty other cities where the same movement is being carried Date Times—March 13, 1923 
a 7 their procedure at on, but because its experience shows what, not only thirty, but Store P. L. Company 


ADVERTISEMENT 
“New Spring Coats and Suits at 
Substantial Reductions” 





ress in cleaning up the adver- 

tising of large stores, devoted its attention to 
the smaller houses; and they, in turn, notic- 
ing the changes being made in the large 
stores’ advertising copy, quickly fell in line 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 

One example will make plain how the 
unimportant lapses of large houses may be 
used as justification for the more serious 
sins of others: 

Years ago a seal coat was known as a coat 
made of Alaskan sealskin, and was highly re- 
garded by both merchants and consumers. 
About twelve years ago manufacturers and 
dyers discovered that by trimming down 
muskrat pelts and dyeing them black they 
could produce a fur that looked very much 
like dyed sealskin and that dyed muskrat 
pelts could be made into a coat about one- 
half the weight of a sealskin, to sell at about 
one-half the price. 

Now instead of calling these coats musk- 
tat, they were called Hudson seal. 

Merchants, honest ones, will tell you that 
no harm is done by this; that the buyer 
of a Hudson seal coat gets her money’s 
worth and knows what she’s getting— 
knows, in short, that Hudson seal is dved 
muskrat, 
Grant that; yet in my opinion the phrase 
Hudson seal has been responsible for more 
fraud in the!fur business than any other 
words or combination of words can ever 

Soon after Hudson seal became popu- 
lar, fur handlers found that rabbit fur could 


trimmed dpwn, dyed and turned into a 
very fair imitation of “Hudson seal.” But 
was it called dyed rabbit? Oh, no! It was 


called by every variety of seal—Arctic seal, 
Baltic seal, Bay seal—but never rabbit. The 
seal was moved farther and farther from his 
Alaskan home, but still the name seal _re- 
mained. It wouldn’t surprise me to learn 
that mountain goat fur was trimmed down, 
dyed black and called mountain seal. 

ow when a Better Business Commission 
complained to retail advertisers that it was 
unfair to send the rabbit out into the world 
as a seal, their answer was, “If muskrats, 

Y not rabbits ?” 

n other words, the Hudson seal offered 
Fae to the dealer who really wanted to 
ae whe would, so far as possible, 
: explaining that the thing he sold with 

seal name was really only a rabbit. The 
next step was to get everybody to agree to 











call all furs, including Hudson seal, by their 
right name; and that is why fur advertising, 
in Boston at least, is getting more and more 
and more honest. 

What I have said about the necessity of 
house-cleaning from the top illustrates an- 
other point. It isn’t safe to dismiss misrep- 
resentations as too trivial to bother about. 
They are seized upon by unscrupulous trad- 
ers to justify outrageous misrepresentations, 
To say that everybody knows that toilet 
articles of “French Ivory” or “Paris Ivory” 
couldn’t be made and sold of real elephant 
ivory at the prices asked, is begging the 
question. 

It may not mislead one buyer in a hundred; 
it may never mislead any buyer; but it sets 
up a wrong standard; it lets the dishonest 
dealer use some trick phrase that does mis- 
lead buyers. That is why the Better Busi- 
ness Commission would have the men who 
sell such goods call them imitation, manu- 
factured or artificial ivory. 


The Commission in Action 


O LONG as legitimate merchants coun- 
\/ tenance trivial misrepresentation, they are 
opening the door for fraud on the part of 
those who have real intentions of dealing 


dishonestly. 
There is one more reason for house- 
cleaning from the top down. There are 


times when concerns do not see the wisdom 
of doing business honestly, and legal action 
is necessary. Such action is more effective 
if the Commission can show that the leaders 
in business are following the practices urged 
by the Better Business Commission. 

How does the Commission work? By tell- 
ing business men through bulletins what good 
practice is, and by checking off advertising 
against the goods actually offered for sale. 
For this latter purpose the Commission sends 
out professional shoppers. They are not 
merchandise experts, nor are they detectives. 
As nearly as possible they represent the every- 
day folks who in good faith buy the goods 
advertised and who suffer if goods are sold 
them unfairly. 

These shoppers report back as to whether 
the advertising was or was not truthful and 
as to the service rendered by the store, good, 
fair or poor. 
out on a pink slip, a favorable one on blue; 
and whichever it is, it goes to the store 
whose advertising has been investigated. 


An adverse report is made 


Reporr: J 948 

At 10:15 A. M. I entered shop. and was ap- 
proached by salesperson (Mrs. X). I asked 
to see coats and was shown several attractive 
high-priced models. I inquired for the coats 
advertised at reductions and was shown 
several which, in my opinion, were not spring 
coats. I asked S.P. if these were the spring 
coats advertised at reductions. S.P. replied 
they were not late spring coats but were very 
suitable for immediate wear and had been re- 
duced. I purchased suit fairly representative 
of the offering. 

The suit had fur collar and was of the 
weight and stvle of last fall suits. In my 
opinion advertisement is incorrect in offering 
fall merchandise under a heading of “New 
Spring Coats.” 

VaALuE Poor 
ADJUSTMENT: 

Mr. PI. said he was very sorry this error had 
occurred and stated it was the fault of his 
advertising manager, as he intended that these 
coats should be advertised as “Suits suitable for 
early spring wear.” He had taken case up with 
advertising manager and gave assurance it 
would not occur again. 


A new age in retailing when anyone will 
question so general a statement as “New 
Spring Coats and Suits at Substantial Re- 
ductions.” There was a day when “sub- 
stantial reductions,” “best values in the city,” 
“all prices reduced,” were commonplaces 
which nobody questioned (and not many be- 
lieved), while the man who would expect 
that a “fire sale” must be preceded by a 
fire would have been regarded as most 
unreasonable. 

‘ ‘The problem of definition—a vexed one 
in advertising—arises frequently. Shall the 
dealed always call a spade a spade? Can 
a word that sounds like silk be used to 
describe a material that looks like silk but 


isn’t? Here’s a typical pink sheet: 
DATE Times—March 3, 1923 
STORE A.B.C. Dept. Store 


“Serge Dresses, 
$4.00” 


ADVER FISEMENT 


Report: D 135 

At 10:00 A. M. I inquired of floor walker 
on 1st floor front, as to location of serge dresses 
advertised. He courteously directed me to 3rd 
floor, where I was approached by salesperson 
(blonde hair, medium height), who pleasantly 
offered her services. 

I asked for serge dresses advertised, and 
was shown a fine assortment. I asked S.P. if 
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these were all-wool and S.P. said, “No, they 
have some cotton.” 

In my opinion the word “serge” denotes to 
the public an all-wool fabric, and I believe 
the advertisement was incorrect in not stating 
the contents when other than wool. I would 
suggest the term “cotton-and-wool serge.” 

SERVICE Goon 
VALUE Goop 


ADJUSTMENT: 

Mr. Jones felt we were taking a very tech- 
nical stand, as all kinds of serge were soid in 
the trade. I called his attention to the fact 
that his advertisement was for the public and 
that in our opinion the public considered 
“serge” and “wool” as synonymous. Also called 
his attention to bulletin we issued on serge, sug- 
gesting that the content be specified. He finally 
agreed point was well taken and will qualify in 
future serge either all-wool or wool-and-cotton. 

One more report from these pink records of 
bad business: 


March 14, 1923—TIMES. 

R. T. Store. 

“te sale—2 Jars of Country 

Brand Jelly for 24 cents. 
One jar extra, 1c.” 


DATE 
STORE 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Report: C 19 

In my opinion the public has a right to ex- 
pect that the regular price of this country 
brand jelly is 2 jars for 24 cents or 12 cents 
a jar and that there would be a saving of 11 
cents by buying 3 jars during the sale. 

Several days after this sale, I shopped the 
store on these same items and found that the 
regular price was 2 jars for 19 cents, on an 
average of 9% cents a jar. 

The saving under the 1 cent sales was not 
rz cents, as, in my opinion, the customer had 
a right to expect from the advertisement, but 
a saving of 3% cents. 


SERVICE Goop 
VALUE Goop 


ADJUSTMENT: 

Mr. X. felt that as long as the public made 
a saving by the 1 cent sale, that advertisement 
was correct. Pointed out that we had no com- 
plaint against a 1 cent sale as long as the 
advertising was correct. He agreed that store 
should not raise the price over the regular price 
in order to include an additional article for 1 
cent and will not do so in future. 


Those will serve to show how high a 
standard the Commission sets and how rarely 
is the dealer unwilling to change 
his methods when they are under 
fire. Sometimes the 
Commission seems al- 
most to lean over 
backwards, as 


in this case. 


I~ 





DATE March 12, 1923—Times. 

STORE X. Y. Z. Store. 

ADVERTISEMENT “Sheets 81x99” 
Report: C 19 


At 3:20 P. M. I shopped on above item, and 
asked for sheets size 81x99. Salesperson No. 91 
showed me the advertised merchandise. I 
asked what the advertised size meant, and 
S.P. said that size 81x99 was the size before 
the goods were hemmed. The present size was 
about 4 inches shorter, due to hems on each end. 

In my opinion the advertisement in this case 
is incorrect, as it does not bring out the fact 
that this is not the finished size, which is the 
size with which the public is concerned. 

SERVICE Goop 
VALUE Goop 
ADJUSTMENT: 

Mr. G. felt this was a difficult case to handle, 
as the sheets are all labeled the unfinished sizes 
by manufacturers. Label read as follows, or 
similar to following: “Size 81x99 before hem- 
ming.” Suggested that stores advertise both 
sizes. If only one size is advertised, suggested 
it be the finished size, or if the unfinished size, 
that it should be properly qualified to show the 
facts. Mr. G. stated that it was an established 
practice in the trade, and sheets had been 
bought and sold in this manner for years, and 
that the public knew the sheets were not the 
size finished. I questioned this last statement 
and advised that we had questioned a number 
of people and found out that they did not know. 
Also called his attention to the buying power 
of newly married women who are not ac- 
quainted with trade practices. Mr. G. then 
agreed that there possibly was _ confusion. 
Would be glad to advertise finished sizes if the 
labels carried similar information. Will change 
advertising in the future to show correct in- 
formation. Wrote National Vigilance Com- 
mittee asking them to take matter up with 
manufacturers to change labels to agree with 
finished sizes. One manufacturer to whom we 
wrote advised we had a very good point. This 
letter forwarded to National Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 


There’s no news in being good. Any man 
might go to church 52 Sundays a vear and 
no one will mention it; but let his wife once 
appear with a black eye, and a_neighbor- 
hood will hum with it. Which may explain 
why I cite but one blue slip of good busi- 
ness conduct and that because it explains 
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how the Commission sometimes extends ie 
work beyond the confines of its own city: 
: 








March 6, 1923—Times. 
X. R. Dept. Store. 


“Tapestry Rugs, Se. 
onds, sizes, ete” 


DATE 
STORE 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Report: H 78 

I entered department at 1:30 P. M, 
Mr. Jones, greeted me pleasantly and in te. 
sponse to my inquiry showed me the advertised 
rugs. The defects were slight and in all cagy 
had to be pointed out to me, as skipped th 
irregular pattern, etc. I noticed the backs of 
the rugs were stamped with manufacturey 
name but had no stamp to designate 
were imperfect or seconds to the public, 

The prices quoted were about 20 per coy 
under the prices for first-quality rugs; and 
the defects were slight, I consider them a very 
attractive value. 


Goop 
Goop 


SERVICE 
VALUE 


ADJUSTMENT: 

Took this up with buyer, Mr. R., who ad 
vised this manufacturer was an exception t 
the general rule of stamping imperfect rugy 
Wrote National Vigilance Committee advising 
them of the facts and suggested they take the 
matter up with manufacturer on the bass 
that such a practice might create a means for 
an unscrupulous dealer to sell imperfect mp 
as perfect and create unfair competition 


But these pink and blue slips are onl 
part of the Commission’s work with the re 
tailer. It helps him with good suggestions 
as well as tears down his structure @ 
advertising if it is built on a foundation of 
falsehood. 

These helps take the form of bulletins 
and many of them deal with women’s wear, 
a field in which misrepresentation has 
almost unconsciously. If a_ silklike fabri 
is manufactured, the temptation is strong 
give it a name that suggests silk and that 
may sometimes leave in the buyer’s mind the 
belief that it is, at least, part silk. 

Here’s a specimen of the helpful side of 

the Commission’s work, an extract from 3 
bulletin dealing with the mislabeling of goods 
that posed as linen: 
UNION LINEN. Union linen, a misleading 
trade name for a part linen and part cote 
material, should always be designated in ti 
correct manner, for example: UNION LINEN 
part cotton. 


RAMIE LINEN 
PALMER LINEN 
FRENCH LINEN 


and other deceptive trade 
terms are clearly 

stood by the trade, bit 
INDIAN LINEN very confusing to the aver 
SCOTCH LINEN age layman. We sugge 

the elimination of the 

linen, and the adoption of the word cloth whet 
such materials composed of cotton are adver: 
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seed, For example: PALMER CLOTH, RA- 


MIE CLOTH. 
E AND LINON. These terms, phrased 
to imply that the material is of linen context, 
be avoided; if not eliminated altogether, 
should be correctly advertised as cotton mate- 
rial. For example: Cotton Linene, Cotton 


Linon. 


LINENIZED These terms should be 
LINEN FINISH avoided entirely, as the ma- 
LINEN LIKE terial which they usually de- 


scribe is, of course, not 
linen. The public, however, does not under- 
stand that such is the case. 
Other bulletins deal with such advertising 
rases as “samples,” “seconds,” “free.” Re- 
tailers are told what is the right way to 
describe their materials. Sometimes the 
Commission seems almost finical in its sug- 
gestions, as in this: 
WOOL MIXED. This phrase in the trade is 
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understood to mean a mixture of wool and cot- 
ton. We doubt, however, if the public under- 
stands it as-such. We feel when materials of 
such nature are advertised they should be cor- 
rectly described as wool and cotton, 


SILK MIXED. Another phrase not clear to the 
consumer. “SILK AND COTTON” would, in 
our opinion, eliminate any possible deceptions. 


The service the Commission renders is not 
only to retailers and to the buying public. 
It believes that a man’s property rights in 
a trade name it has built up should be 
guarded. It is not always the retailer’s fault 
that trade names are used on goods to which 
they do not belong. The Commission’s bul- 
letins list the rightful owners of trade names, 
and urge that these names be not used on 
other goods. As the Commission says: 

“It is a serious matter to use a trade- 
mark name to sell merchandise similar to 
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a well-known or widely advertised trade- 
mark product ... nor is it permissible to 
employ the words ‘style’ or ‘model’ for one 
of these trade names if describing: merchan- 
dise similar to the trade-marked brand.” 

What I have written here” applies chiefly 
to Boston and to retailers in that city. It 
is true, | have no doubt, to a greater or 
less degree, in the thirty or forty other cities 
where business bureaus or commissions are 
at work in connection with the Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. I am certain that in 
Boston the buyer is better protected and 
business is better off than they were a year 
ago when our Commission started work, 

And this is worth considering: The best 
way to head off unreasonable legislation regu- 
lating business is for business to put its 
house in order, to make it plain that regula- 
tion is not needed. 


The Customer Owner 


URING the war public utilities 
D were unable to receive from bank- 

ers sufficient funds to develop their 
properties, and they were compelled to sell 
their securities in their respective localities. 
This developed what is now know as “cus- 
tomer ownership’—a movement that has 
grown so rapidly that today it is an important 
factor in the financing of public utilities. 

Within a few years this movement has 
brought about the diffusion of public owner- 
ship of public utilities among 1,750,000 per- 
sons as compared with the few thousands of 
security holders of a short time ago. In 
1922 alone more than $175,000,000 of securi- 
ties were sold to customers of public utilities. 
This year it is reliably predicted that sales 
to customers will exceed $250,000,000. Here 
is a movement that offers many advantages 
and retains all of the benefits of private ini- 
tiative and enterprise. 

The first standard by which it must be 
judged is, of course, its influence upon the 
public service. That influence is not diff- 
cult of detection in localities where the cus- 
tomer-ownership idea has been applied. The 
management of the utility is keenly aware of 
its responsibility. The patron who owns 
securities in the public utility is a partici- 
pating employee, and the management is con- 
scious of the surveillance of his customer 
employers. 

In California, where the customer-owner- 

movement began, this movement un- 
doubtedly played a part in the defeat at the 
} of a proposed constitutional amendment 
toward the appropriation of $500,- 
000,000 for the purchase of the water powers 
of the state. There are 125,000 customer 
owners of public utilities in California. This 
wide diffusion of ownership created a public 
knowledge of utility problems and an under- 
standing of the fallacies of public ownership. 
Southern California Edison Company 
has approximately 50,000 stockholders 
< ven 6,000 are employees of that 
pany. 

Owners and operators of public utilities, 
f steam or electric, as well as manu- 
ers, should encourage their employees 

e security holders, and make the 

purchase of the securities so easy with proper 

safeguards against losses, that a substantial 

or a of all their employees could af- 
to become security holders. 

Better Service is given to the public when 
are financially interested, and a 
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cooperative spirit is developed, as the worker 
realizes that his own efficiency will have a 
great deal to do in determining a dividend on 
his stock holdings. There is also little likeli- 
hood of workers in this position soldiering on 
the job or requesting exorbitant wage in- 
creases. Thus, both employee and manage- 
ment are subjected to an energizing influence 
tending to promote efficiency and create high 
standards of service. 

Private ownership was a failure until the 
respective states passed legislation placing the 
regulation in the hands of public utility com- 
missions. "The progress made in improved 
service to the public, and the issuing of sound 
securities for expansion based on the public’s 
needs, have placed our public utilities, 97 
per cent of which are operated privately and 
owned by the investing public, in a strong 
financial position which is evidence of what 
sound government regulation can do. 

Our privately owned but government regu- 
lated public utilities as compared with the 
government-owned utilities of Europe are a 
striking example of the results of govern- 
ment regulation versus government owner- 
ship as practiced in Europe. Under gov- 
ernment ownership public utilities in Europe 
have decreased in efficiency to such a degree 
that they not only give the worst service in 
the world, but at a cost to the taxpayer of 
an unusually heavy burden. This applies to 
Glasgow, which at one time was heralded 
as the outstanding example of what govern- 
ment ownership could do. 


The Human Side of It 


HE average person loses sight of the 

human obstacles that prevent efficiency 
under public management. The average run 
of men are spurred on by financial reward. 
If initiative and exceptional work are not 
rewarded, a man soon loses his initiative and 
does not do exceptional work. If he advances 
solely by seniority, he will never get b=- 
yond a certain point. The high managerial 
positions in publicly managed industries are 
filled from above, not from below. But 
government must proceed in such fashion 
because it must work by rule. And once 
you subject a man to rigid rules his initia- 
tive begins to evaporate. In business the 
managers of today were the clerks of yes- 
terday. There is no rule of seniority in 





progressive business where leadership is 


required. 
Also, a well-organized business, puts: re- 
sponsibility upon individuals. With our 


form of government, national, state or city, 
we must have legislative rather than in- 
dividual responsibility. And without individ- 
ual responsibility we cannot have business 
methods. 

Customer ownership is the foil to the un- 
scrupulous political agitator. No one will 
challenge the statement that the radical pub- 
lic official subsists only upon such support 
and encouragement as he can obtain from 
his constituency. 

If his denunciation falls on deaf ears it 
is not many times repeated. Picture to your- 
self the response which such an agitator 
would gain from a community where satis- 
factory service was being rendered by a 
utility company whose ownership was dis- 
tributed among its officers, employes and the 
citizens of that community. Not only would 
they withhold encouragement; they would 
quickly exert a _ restraining influence. <A 
state made up of communities in which a 
similar situation existed would be assured 
of a constructive policy looking toward the 
development of its utilities. 

The customer ownership movement also 
commands admiration for another important 
reason. It opens a broad market for utility 
securities which will go far toward enabling 
the utilities to finance the growth that is 
necessary. The electric light and power in- 
dustry of America must produce in the next 
seven years a volume of electrical energy 
equal to that produced in its entire history. 

The financing of this growth is a problem 
in itself. The task would be impossible if 
the industry were subject to constant attack 
such as would deprive the investor of a feel- 
ing of security in his holdings and would 
make it impossible for him to obtain a fair 
return upon his investment. With the grow- 
ing willingness of public utility patrons to 
participate in the ownership of their utilities, 
this task will be enormously facilitated. 

The “public as partners” or customer 
ownership is not a cure-all, nor a complete 
solution of all the public utility problems. 
An industry engaged in rendcring so essen- 
tially a public service will continue to be 
judged by exacting standards. Management 
must be alert and seize on new methods, 
It must be quickly responsive to sound public 
opinion. 
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‘*‘Interstate’’ Gets Further Definition 


CURRENT OF CGMMERCE among the states in each 

great commodity is being made a very real thing by the 
Supreme Court. In May of last year the court upheld the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, having before it the possibility of 
regulating the commission men who buy and sell cattle at the 
larger stock-yards. 

“Streams of commerce from one part of the country to 
another which are ever flowing are in their very essence the 
commerce among the states and with foreign nations which 
historically it was one of the chief purposes of the Constitution 
to bring under national control and protection,” the court 
then said, and it decided that Congress might, under its power 
with respect to interstate commerce, enact legislation in 
regulation of the commission men whose charges and activities 
may affect the flow of livestock in channels of interstate 
commerce. 

In arriving at the conclusion that the transactions of the 
commission men were not local and so beyond the reach of 
Congress, the court referred back to a decision it rendered in 
1905, in an opinion written by a judge who is still a member of 
the court. In that case it had been contended that the 
activities of a meat-packing company are conducted within a 
state and consequently were not subject to congressional 
legislation, but the court held that a combination among them 
had a necessary effect upon interstate commerce. 

On April 16, the Supreme Court, in passing upon the Grain 
Futures Act, reiterated the views it had earlier expressed, and 
applied them to the great grain markets of the country. 
Speaking for the court, the Chief Justice said the decision of 
1905 “‘was a milestone in the interpretation of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. It recognized the great changes 
and deve! pment in the business of this vast country and drew 
again the dividing line between interstate and intrastate 
commerce where the Constitution intended it to be. It 
refused to permit local incidents of great interstate movement, 
which taken alone were intrastate, to characterize the move- 
ment as such.” 

Under this new decision, trading upon the floor of the 
Chicago Board of Trade becomes subject to federal legisla- 
tion. Between transactions in wheat and the transactions of 
commission men in cattle the court sees no difference. 

“The sales on the Chicago Board of Trade are just as indis- 
pensable to the continuity of the flow of wheat from the West 
to the mills and distributing points of the East and Europe 
as are the Chicago sales of cattle to the flow of stock toward 
the feeding places and slaughter and packing houses of the 
East,” the court reasoned. 

The regulation of the law is directed especially at contracts 
for future delivery. The court declared that there was 
evidence the making of such contracts did at times permit 
manipulation which works to the detriment of producers, 
consumers, shippers, and dealers in interstate commerce in 
grain. The effect on interstate commerce, it held, is not too 
remote for Congress to deal with it. 

Last year the Supreme Court found an earlier statute passed 
by Congress was unconstitutional, as an attempt through 
levy of a tax to regulate transactions which in and of them- 
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selves were not interstate commerce and which ( ‘ongress hy 
not declared so directly interfered with interstate com 
as to obstruct or burden it. Congress last September 









a new statute in which it made this declaration, and fs | 


Supreme Court has now said that Congress could take this 
course, i.e., could regulate transactions which themselves gm. 


not a part of interstate commerce but which have an influeng | 


upon the flow of interstate commerce in one of the great 
commodities. 
At the same time, the Supreme Court left undetermined 


some of the questions which were raised with respect to the | 


Grain Futures Act. On the ground that no one complaingd 
who was yet affected, it refused to consider the constitution. 
ality of the provision closing the mails, telegraphs, and tele 
phones to offers and acceptances for future delivery except 
through a member of a board of trade, the provision imposing 
penalties for persons who distribute knowingly or carelessly 
false or misleading market or crop reports, and the provision 
allowing the Secretary of Agriculture to exclude from a board 
of trade a person who, in his opinion, has attempted manipula 
tion of the market and who has not had a jury trial. 


Graveyards of Government Ownership 


HE BARNACLE FLEET is the title bestowed by some 
Australians upon the merchant steamers which ther 
government acquired. It is contended that of the entire 4, 
aggregating 358,000 tons deadweight, only 8 can be reasonably 
classed as assets for a going concern. Even so, the numberin 
operation throughout the past year has been but 4. For the 
most part the remainder have been laid up in snug harbor, as 
“marine monuments.” 
The similarity between conditions in the Antipodes and ow 
own predicament is striking, when government ownership and 
operation of steamships are in question. 


France Tackles Sugar, Too 


UGAR has caused about as much commotion in France as 
in the United States. A bill has now been evolved on the 
theory that the sugar-beet factories are the culprits who have 
put up the price of sugar. Upon the net profits of sugar 
factories in excess of 40 per cent a year on capital the bill 
would levy a tax of 50 per cent instead of the present income 
tax of 8 per cent. Possibly because of the extent in which 
sugar factories not so long ago were special targets for Ger 
man guns, 40 per cent. seems to be considered a reasonable 
present return on the theory of compensation for sufferings i 
the past. 

There may be a similar philosophy underlying another 
provision of the bill. Any earnings which are passed back 
to the farmers who raised the beets are to be exempt from 
tax. The theory underlying this provision appears to be that 
there should now be a making good of the farmers’ lean yeats, 
too. 


What Does the Pottery Case Mean? 


JURY CASE is hard to understand at a distance. The 
legal points which come out are in the notes of 
stenographer and the memory of the attorneys, and the parts 
of the evidence which determine the minds of the jurymel 
might not be agreed upon even by them. i 
So it happens that the verdict of guilty returned on Apri 
17 in the federal court at New York against manufacturers 


sanitary pottery may or may not mean a great deal in the way 


It will take 


of enlightenment respecting the antitrust laws. 
some time to ascertain. 


The indictment contained two counts. The first alleged & 


conspiracy among manufacturers to fix prices. The 
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that by agreement the manufacturers refused to sell 
except a “legitimate jobber.” About the legality 


© illegality of these things there might be no great question. 


interesting question today is what amounts to an agree- 
ment to do either of these things. 
Perhaps only the jury knows, and it will not tell. For any 
in knowledge to be had from the case we may have 
to wait until it reaches the higher court, on appeal. 


British Taxes Over the Top 


E PEAK LOAD of taxation is a thing of the past in 

En; land, according to announcements made on April 16. 
The income tax was then reduced by 10 per cent, the special 
tax on corporate profits was cut in two, the equivalent of two 
cents a pint was taken off beer, a decrease in the postage rates 
was made, and other smaller taxes were decreased. The 
total effect is estimated to mean around $125,000,000 a year. 
In the year which closed with March, the British Govern- 
ment had a handsome excess of receipts over expenditures, 
and this in the face of depressed business conditions. In 
other words, budget procedure worked as it should, and 
brought outgo well within income, with a substantial margin 
to apply toward reduction of indebtedness. The budget which 
has been set up for the new year likewise contemplates a 
balance on the pleasant side when the twelve months are 
complete. It is to be hoped that the budget procedure of 
our Government will, at the end of our fiscal year, have as 


agreeable results. 


Weeding ’Em Out 


UBLIC EMPLOYEES in France have been numerous. 
_ Jn 1922 no less than 52,000 were dismissed, and 50,000 
more are to be discharged ‘in 1923. 


One Railroad Gets Relief 


RAILROAD TAX of a discriminatory sort came before 
the Supreme Court and was held invalid, on April 9. 

In Arkansas the owners of 12,000 acres of land formed a 
drainage district, under state law. A railroad had 31% miles of 
single track within the area. The track and the lands to be 
drained were so valued that it was proposed to make the 
railroad pay 57 per cent of the tax to start the drainage proj- 
ect, whereas the lands would pay but 43 per cent. Such 
4 condition of affairs the Supreme Court held was grossly 
discriminatory, and consequently in violation of the railroad’s 
Tights under the fourteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 


Lower Taxes, More Money Comes In 
UBLIC REVENUES may suffer from unduly high tax 


tates, it has often been pointed out, and the Treasury 
ment now has some figures which support this reasoning. 

In March, 1923, it actually collected $66,000,000 more from 
meome tax alone than it collected in the corresponding month 
of 1922 on account not only of income taxes—at higher rates 
are now in force—but also of the excess-profits tax as well. 


Can’t Recover on Hoped-for Profits 
ROSPECTIVE PROFITS tiese war contracts which were 


cancelled by the Government after the armistice came 
ore the Supreme Court in a case decided on April 9. The 
cancellation, the court held, was an exercise of power conferred 
Congress in 1917. This power was to modify, suspend, 






cancel or requisition contracts for ships or material, and it 
extended, the court said, to the Government's own contracts 
as well as to private contracts. In other words, the Govern- 
ment was authorized to apply the power of eminent domain 
to contracts, including contracts it had made. : 

In cancelling a contract for gun mounts for the Navy, there- 
fore, the Government did not make itself liable for a breach 
of contract but only for just compensation due by virtue of the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain. That meant that 
the value of the contract at the time of cancellation, not what 
it would have produced in profits if fully performed, was to be 
considered. 

In fact, since the statute authorizing cancellation was in 
existence when the contract was made, the court reasoned, the 
possible loss of profits through exercise of the right to cancel 
was to be understood as within the contemplation of the 
parties. To anticipated profits upon the uncompleted part 
of the contract affected by the cancellation, the court held, 
the contractor was not entitled. 


Our Rail Rates and England’s 
|  apemtaeirey 2 RATES in England have had much the same 


recent history as in the United States, except that the 
government during its period of control placed rates at their 
peak, whereas in the United States the Government left that 
unpleasant necessity to the period immediately following the 
end of its control. 

The peak in England was roughly 100 per cent over the 
prewar level. Last August a quarter of this increase was 
taken off. In April the British railroads undertook to make 
further decreases on May 1, which will leave the rates at the 
following percentages over the prewar figures: 


Per cent 
Agricultarnl needttta ooo Aa EE a was 50 
Package freight....... ae .. 70 
General merchandise. .. . a 60 
Minerals and iron goods . . cae ... 66 


The British railways figure their wage bill at about 136 per 
cent of the prewar level, and the prices of the supplies they 
purchase at 70 per cent more than they paid in the old days. 

In England with its short distances, reductions do not figure 
into such large sums of money as in the United States. The 
earlier reductions are estimated to mean around £35,000,000 
a year, and the new one at £9,000,000, or, say, $162,000,000 
and $42,000,000 respectively. 

Railroad rates may be considered with comparative ease in 
a limited area such as England. England, Scotland, and 
Wales have around 88,000 square miles. With our 2,973,000 
square miles we have a transportation system which is a lot 
more diverse and more difficult to talk about in round figures 
that are approximately correct. It is consequently difficult 
to state in a percentage the amount by which freight rates 
have been advanced in the United States since 1914. 

There are, however, the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
figures for the results of the rates, and they show that in 1913 
the average receipts by the railroads for a ton of freight carried 
one mile were .729 of a cent, that this figure reached its 
maximum in 1921, when it stood at 1.275 cents, declining in 
1922 to 1.160 cents. So far as these figures reflect the level 
of freight rates, they mean that our peak in rates was 73 per 
cent over the level of 1913, and that about 21 per cent of the 
wartime addition has now been taken off, leaving rates at 
present around 59 per cent of their amount in 1913. 

It would therefore appear that relatively England and the 
United States are at about the same point with respect to pre- 
war freight rates, although to reach the peak England went 
considerably higher than the United States. 
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The City That Got the Facts | 


are desirous of moving our fac- 

tory to your town,” concluded 
the treasurer of the Automobile Company, 
“because, although we are a going concern, 
we realize that your city with its fine labor 
market, its strategic location, its freedom 
from industrial disturbances, its phenomenal 
growth in recent years, its educational facili- 
ties, and its excellent housing equipment, 
offers to the aggressive manufacturer an 
opportunity to develop, which cannot be found 
in our present location because we have out- 
grown our town.” 

The secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Coryopolis glanced quickly at the 
chairman of his Industrial Committee to see 
whether the latter noticed that the speaker 
had used almost the very words that the 
secretary had written in their “industrial 
booklet.” It was gratifying, thought the 
secretary, that his language should have cap- 
tivated so prominent an automobile manu- 
facturer. His chairman, however, had not 
seemed to be aware of the coincidence. 

“Of course, you understand,” said the 
chairman to the treasurer of the Automobile 
Company, “that we have no industrial fund 
to give away in the shape of bonuses. It 
would not be diff- 
cult, however, to 
place $500,000 worth 
of your stock in 
this town if you 
move your 


b, ‘x YOU can readily see that we 


PS 


The factory _ representative 
“staged” the reception at the 
train shed, having five beautiful, 
shiny cars drawn up, with splendid 
chauffeurs, in which to take the com- 
mittee. 


factory here providing you can bring Cory- 
opolis such an institution as you have de- 
scribed. _The Chamber of Commerce will 
help you in every way, but before making 
ary recommendations, can our Industrial 
Committee inspect your plant?” 

There was no dissension on this point, and 
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Illustrated by R. L. Lambdin 


the following Monday was selected. The 
treasurer of the Automobile Company con- 
gratulated the secretary upon the speed with 
which things were arranged in “our live 
town’—the chairman and the secretary 
beamed at the “our’”—thanked the industrial 
chairman for his courtesies and departed. 

“T’ll leave the details of the trip and the 
notification of my committee to you,” said 
the chairman to the secretary, “and, of 
course, we'll go in my private car.” Then he, 
too, left. 

The secretary of the Chamber went ahead 
with his plans with all the alacrity which had 
given him the exclusive use of the title of the 
“livest wire in our town.” 

Plans for Clean-Up Week, the meeting of 
the Education Committee, and the Fire-Pre- 
vention Campaign were temporarily shoved 
to one side. Work on getting the new factory 


took all the secretary’s time except a few 
minutes devoted to sunning himself in the 
praise that would be his, when the industry 
was theirs. 


Had he not gotten the first tip? 













Had he not recognized the importance of the 
opportunity ? 

Sunday night saw the Industrial Commit- 
tee on its way to the automobile plant. The 
chairman of this committee was as good a 
salesman as he was a railroad president. It 
had been his custom when his committee had 
been engaged in investigating factories to 
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make use of his private railroad egy 

on the side of which was embl i 

“Coryopolis.” His 
hand-picked by himself, and he was Proud 
of it. 

The treasurer of the Automobile C 
upon his part h.d not been idle, and for the 
Industrial Committee’s visit he had arr 
a most appropriate reception at the railroad 
station on Monday morning. For the e& 
pected six or seven members of the Indus 
trial Committee, new automobiles with 
liveried chauffeurs waited, and it was » 
planned that an officer or executive of the 
Automobile Company was to take each 
member of the Industrial Investigating Com. 
mittee and escort him to the Board Room of 
the automobile plant. 

The treasurer and his officers moved hastily 
toward the Pullmans as the train pulled in, 
When no committee appeared, the treasurer, 
somewhat concerned, asked if a delegation 
from Coryopolis was aboard. 

“They’s jes’ gittin’ off their private car, 
suh,” said the porter. 

The automobile delegation hastened to the 
rear car. 

There Greek met Greek. The chairman 
of the Industrial Committee, having been 
introduced to the president, vice-presidents, 
secretary and other associates of the treas- 

urer, then, in turn, introduced his own 


members to the staff of 
rit 
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“Mr. Cagey, our certified public account 
ant,” he said. “Mr. Strong, vice-prest 
of our First National Bank; Mr. f 
production manager of the Cold Steel 
ucts Company of our city; Mr. Peck, out 
factory appraiser and member of the engi 
neering firm of Peck, Getam and Company; 
Mr. Prodam, sales manager of the Car Acces 
sories Company of our city.” 
The treasurer of the Automobile Company; 
with a growing sense of uneasiness, 
way toward the waiting automobiles. a 
The approach to the factory was me 
from the most advantageous point. - 
dustrial Committee was led through 
fices, which were businesslike and popula 
with active clerks. There was @ satis 


impression of alertness pervading the place. 


committee was 
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From beyond closed doors came the whirr 
and clang of a busy plant. ; . 

By an easy progress the directors’ room 
was reached, and the committee found easy 
chairs, pads and pencils and an open box of 
‘wars, On either side of each member of 
the Investigating Committee was seated an 
executive of the Automobile Company. 

Some small talk of weather, prohibition 

golf, and then the president of the Auto- 
mobile Company opened with 
a most engaging speech. He 
dilated modestly of the 


=e = 


achievements of 

his company, out- 
lined the enlarged pro- 
gram forced upon them by 
public demand for their cars, 
and made plain the necessity 
for locating in a city which would 
better appreciate the needs of a 
fast-growing automobile concern. Then he 
turned the proceedings over to the treasurer 
of his company. 

The treasurer began by recalling the de- 
lightful reception he had received at Cory- 
opolis, pictured that town as he was sure it 
would be in another ten years, and then 
pointed out to the chairman of the Industrial 
Committee that the chief executives of the 
automobile plant and various experts were 
prepared to answer any questions. After 
that it was suggested that the entire group 
would go to the club for luncheon and then 
in a body inspect the plant. To complete 
the day’s program it was felt that golf would 
be in order, followed by dinner at the coun- 
try club “down by the river.” 

At this point the chairman of the Indus- 
trial Committee rose to his feet. 

“The plans that have just been disclosed 
are very delightful,” he said, “but are not 
fully in accordance with the desires of my 
committee. I should like to make a sugges- 
tion. If you, Mr. Treasurer, will permit our 
Mr. Cagey to talk with the head of your 
accounting division, giving orders that he be 
permitted to draw off a few figures, and let 

t, Speedy spend some time in the office of 
your superintendent, the rest of our commit- 
tee members will go through the plant with 
such experts of your company as they may 
indicate. The understanding is that they 

all have free access to all parts of the plant 
and to such records and information as I am 
sure your officers can give them. Mean- 
while you and I, your president and Mr. 
Strong will sit here and chat, say, until about 
noon, when I should like a few moments for 
conference with my own committee. After 

at we would be most happy to accept your 
cordial invitation to meet at luncheon. Then 
we can lay plans for the afternoon.” 

In vain did the treasurer of the company 

his associates urge that the conference be 
fontinued in the directors’ room. 
have arranged,” he said, “to have all the 
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essential men brought in as we need them; 
and this afternoon we had planned to take 
your entire committee through the plant when 
our president and myself may go into details.” 

“We deeply appreciate your kindly sug- 


gestions and preparations,” answered the 
chairman, “but let us 


please follow our usual 
plan of procedure. Our 
committee works in a 
definite way under a 
system which we have 
developed.” 

There seemed to be 
no way out of it, 
so the treas- 
urer divided 


| 


al 
The chairman of the Industrial Committee and the 
treasurer of the company were fairly settled in a dis- 
cussion when Mr. Plum returned to report that for 
some reason or another he ceuld not get access to 
just the figures he wanted to see. 


up his force; and the room was soon vacant 
except for the president and the treasurer 
of the automobile company and the chairman 
of the Industrial Committee and his bank- 
ing associate. 

Cigars had scarcely accumulated an ash, 
when Mr. Cagey stepped in to report that 
for some reason or other he could not get 
access to just the financial books that he 
wanted to see. 

“T am sure this is only due to a misun- 
derstanding,” said the chairman of the In- 
dustrial Committee; and turning to the treas- 
urer he remarked, “Here we are, you see, 
predisposed in your favor, trying to find a 
basis for recommending that our Chamber 
of Commerce enderse you for half a .million 
dollars; and yet Mr. Cagey reports to me 
that he has not been able to get the figures 
which he wants. Isn’t there some mistake?” 

The treasurer stepped into the accounting 
office and shortly returned with the informa- 
tion that there had been an unfortunate mis- 
understanding, but that the matter had been 
straightened out. 

The chairman of the Industrial Commit- 
tee spent the remainder of the morning listen- 
ing to what seemed to be a history of the 
automobile industry as exemplified by the 
success of Henry Ford and others. There 
was carefully omitted any suggestion that 
anyone had ever failed in it. 

At about noon the members of the Industrial 
Committee met for a short executive session, 
and the chairman was handed a number of mem- 
oranda, which were taken into the luncheon. 

It took some little argument to call off 
the inspection of the factory and the golf 
game, but the chairman of the Investigating 
Committee seemed to be pleasantly stubborn, 
and his plans were accepted. His com- 
mittee, therefore, scattered through the 
plant after luncheon, while he went back 
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to the directors’ with the treasurer 
of the company. 

“As I understand it now, the $500,- 
000 new stock issue will be used to 

clear up existing obligations, cover 
the cost of moving, and pay for 
some essential improvements,” 
said the chairman during the 
afternoon's discussion. 

“Exactly,” said the treasurer. 
“Our prospects are magnificent; 
we are a going concern; we have 
a reputation. We want to start 

clean in your city and forge 

ahead.” 

“Have you been treas- 
urer of this company dur- 
ing its entire existence?” 
asked the chairman, 

“Oh, no; I’m interested 
in a number of ventures,” 
said the treasurer. “This 
company giew so large, 
though, that for the last 
two years I have been com- 
pelled to give all my time 

to it.” 

‘Let’s see,” said the chair- 
man, referring to his memo- 
randa. “The figures show that 
’ your company owes $250,000 
to the Fourth National Bank; 
does it not?” 

“That’s approximately correct,” said the 
treasurer. 

“And those loans will have to be paid 
off before the company moves to our city?” 
asked the chairman. 

“I would assume that the bank would 
insist upon some such arrangement or some 
new guarantee respecting payments,” said the 
treasurer. 

“I can well understand that,” responded 
the chairman. “By the way, I see that a 
James W. Lasten was one of the officials of 
the Fourth National Bank two years ago. 
Can you be he, or is it just a coincidence 
that your names are the same?” 

“No; we're the same person.” The treas- 
urer hastily reached for a file of papers. 
“Here’s an interesting thing, Mr. Sanders. 
Just look over this list of contracts for 
next year’s production. Under auspicious 
circumstances and with good working con- 
ditions we should triple our. . . .” 

The members of the Industrial Committee 
departed for home that evening, having made 
arrangements, however, for the accountant 
member of the committee and the factory 
expert to remain for a few days to make 
some further investigations. Although the 
president and the treasurer of the com- 
pany offered the full facilities of their 
own organization to work up the infor- 
mation needed, the chairman of the In- 
dustrial Committee, seemingly a stickler for 
small details, thought it would be better if 
his own committee members stayed on and 
got the information. 


room 


; 


HERE was a full attendance at the regu- 

lar monthly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Coryopolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, as the secretary had intimated to all 
his directors that he had started something 
big and that the chairman of the Industrial 
Committee was to make his report upon the 
possibility of securing “one of the most prom- 
ising automobile plants in the United States,” 
if we may quote from the news stery which 
the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
had ready to be given out at the conclusion 
of the board meeting. The reporters had 
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been notified that something good was “going 
to break.” 

In concluding his report to the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce the 
chairman of the Industrial Committee re- 
marked, “This report will cost us when com- 
pleted approximately $800; but I am of the 
opinion, gentlemen, that every cent of it was 
well spent. I might say that the week after 
our return from investigating this automo- 
bile proposition, and as we were assembling 
the final figures to include in our report, | 
received a telegram from the automobile 
company reading as follows: 

“‘Our prospects for new business are so 
unusual that we have come to the conclusion 
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MINIMUM WAGE for women, as 

fixed under a statute enacted by Con- 

gress as the local legislature for the 
District of Columbia, is invalid, the Supreme 
Court said on April 9. Five members of the 
court took this point of view. Three mem- 
bers argued for an opposite conclusion and 
one member took no part in the decision.pre- 
sumably because of appearance in cases, be- 
fore becoming a member of the court, re- 
garding legislation limiting hours of work. 
In 1917 the same member of the court had 
taken no part in considering the constitu- 
tionality of the law of the State of Oregon 
for a minimum wage in private employments. 
At that time, the other members of the Su- 
preme Court divided equally—four and four 
—regarding the validity of the Oregon law. 
The result was, of course, that the decision 
of the lower court upholding the Oregon 
statute was afhirmed. 

Between 1917 and 1923 the opinion of one 
member of the court apparently has changed, 
and is now 2gainst the validity of such leg- 
islation. - Otherwise, the Supreme Court 
would still stand four to four; because two 
of the new members have reached a negative 
conclusion and two an afhrmative. 

The new decision deals with the law for 
the District of Columbia which was passed 
in 1918. It created a board of three mem- 
bers, empowered after conferences, hearings, 
and investigations to fix minimum wages for 
women in any occupation at a point adequate 
to supply the necessary cost of living to 
women workers engaged in the occupation, 
to maintain them in goed health, and to 
protect their morals. The law declared its 
purpose was to protect women of the District 
of Columbia from conditions detrimental to 
their health and morals and arising from 
wages inadequate to maintain decent stand- 
ards of living. 

This statute violates the fifth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, a majority of 
the court said, because it interferes with the 
freedom of employers and employees to con- 
tract. There is no such thing as absolute 
freedom of contract, the court reasoned. 
There is a great variety of restraints. But 
freedom of contract—in this case, the equal 
right of employer and employe to obtain from 
each other the best terms they can as the 
result of private bargaining—is the rule and 
restraint is the exception. The exercise of 
legislative authority to impose a restraint can 
be justified only by the existence of excep- 
tional circumstances. The real question in 
the court’s mind, therefore, was whether or 
not there were exceptional circumstances. 

There was no precedent in legislation re- 
garding terms of employment to be used by 
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that it would be better to wait six months 
before concluding negotiations with you. We 
ask, therefore, that you do not submit your 
report to your directors at this time but 
wait for six months, in which time we feel 
we can make an even better financial show- 
ing than we hope we made on the occasion 
of your recent investigation. Please, there- 
fore, suspend matters until that time, when 
we will again take up the question of re- 
moval with you.’ 

“Necessarily, gentlemen,” continued the 
chairman, “it is impossible for us to comply 
with the request contained in the telegram, 
inasmuch as this board has authorized our 
committee to investigate at the expense of 


contractors in public work, the court rea- 
soned; for the law which the court had 
before it dealt with private employments of 
the ordinary kind. Neither was there a 
precedent in the Adamson law of 1916, which 
fixed a scale of minimum wages for railroad 
men; for that statute related to a business 
affected with a public interest—interstate 
railroad transportation—and besides by its 
terms it was to be enforced only for a lim- 
ited period, after which employers and em- 
ployes would again be free to make their 
wage agreements; the law of the District of 
Columbia extended to businesses which are 
not subject to regulation as public utilities 
and it was to be continuing, not temporary, 
in its effect. 

Several times the court returns to its 
proposition that exceptional circumstances 
may justify Congress in enacting legislation 
of a temporary kind which it could not place 
on the statute books for permanent effect. 
It may be, therefore, that there are two de- 
grees of exceptional circumstances—those 
which will warrant temporary legislation to 
tide the public over an emergency and those 
which are still more exceptional and conse- 
quently sufficient to support permanent 
legislation. 

Neither was there a precedent in legisla- 
tion limiting hours of work for women in 
industry generally, the majority members of 
the court said; because under such statutes 
the employer and the employe remained 
free to agree upon the heart of their con- 
tract—the wage. Their point of view was 
that “a law forbidding work to continue be- 
yond a given number of hours leaves the 
parties free to contract about wages and 
thereby equalize whatever additional bur- 
dens may be imposed upon the employer as a 


result of the restrictions as to hours.” Even 
the legislative authority to fix hours of 


labor, the majority members insisted, cannot 
be exercised, except in respect to those occu- 
pations where work of long-continued dura- 
tion is detrimental to health. 

Exceptional circumstances, the majority of 
the court concluded, were lacking. In their 
opinion, the law under scrutiny did not relate 
to methods or periods of wage payments, with 
which legislation may deal, and was not for 
the protection of persons under legal dis- 
ability or for the prevention of fraud; it was 
“simply and exclusively a price-fixing law 
confined to adult women who are legally as 
capable of contracting for themselves as men. 

There was not only a lack of exceptional 
circumstances to justify the law, the court 
thought, but there were other considerations 
weighing against it. “The feature of this 
statute,” the majority members said, “which, 
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the Chamber of Commerce and present 
conclusions. I would like to say, ther 
that the committee submits a unanimm 
port. We recommend to the board of ; 
tors, or indeed to any members of our Ip. 
Chamber of Commerce desiring a good 
mobile around $1,500, that he buy a Car 
dinal car. We are agreed upon the point ther 
the car is the best one in the United States 
for the money, and we say this because our | 
investigation indicates that the company js 
losing $135 on every car it manufactures” 

The report was accepted with thanks an 
ordered filed. 

Four months later the Cardinal Automp- 
bile Company went into receivership, 


Decision 


perhaps more than any other, puts upon jt 
the stamp of invalidity, is that it exacts from 
the employer an arbitrary payment for a pur- 
pose and upon a basis having no casual con. 
nection with his business, or the contract or 
the work the employe engages to do. Th 
declared basis is not the value of the service 
rendered, but the extraneous circumstance 
that the employe needs to get a prescribed 
sum of money to insure her subsistence, health 
and morals. 

“The ethical right of every worker, man 
or woman, to a Jiving wage may be com 
ceded. ... With that principle, and with 
every legitimate effort to realize it in fact, 
no one can quarrel; but the fallacy of the 
proposed method of obtaining it is that it 
assumes every employer is bound at all events 
to furnish it. ... 

“A statute requiring an employer to pay 
in money, to pay at prescribed and regular 
intervals, to. pay the value of the service ren 
dered, even to pay with fair relation to the 
extent of the benefit obtained from the ser- 
vice, would be understandable. But a stat- 
ute which prescribes payment without regard 
to any of these things . . . is so clearly the 
product of a naked, arbitrary exercise of 
power that it cannot be allowed to stand 
under the Constitution of the United States.” 

To arguments in favor of the legislation 
in the interest of social justice, the majority 
answered, “To sustain the individual free 
dom of action contemplated by the Constitu 
tion is not to strike down the common good 
but to exalt it; for surely the good of society 
as a whole cannot be better served than by 
the preservation against arbitrary restraint 
of the liberties of its constituent members.” 

The careful statement of the conclusions 
in the opinion of the majority would indicate 
that the members of the court had earnestly 
discussed the decision. This impression Is 
heightened by the two dissenting opinions 
which were filed. The Chief Justice did 
not agree that there is a distinction between 
legislation limiting hours and legislation for 
minimum wages. 

“If I am right in thinking,” he said, “that 
the legislature can find as much support @ 
experience for the view that a sweating wage 
has as great and as direct a tendency @ 
bring about an injury to the health and 
morals of workers as for the view that long 






































hours injure their health, then the earlier 
decision supporting the latter form of legish 
tion should lead to a decision upholding legi= 
lation respecting wages.” ee 

The other dissenting opinion was of a simt 
lar nature and in particular discussed stat 
utes, undoubtedly valid, which in many 
tions limit freedom of contract. 
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HE POLITICAL significance of the 

recent Central American conference in 

Washington has attracted world-wide 
attention, That the purpose of this confer- 
ence was primarily to clear the way for a 
new era of economic development in the five 
republics most interested seems to have been 
quite generally overlooked. 

Therefore it will not be amiss to state 
the aims of the conference and to view its 
results from a business point of view, more 
especially since the new era of economic 
development hoped for involves closer rela- 
tions with the United States. 

At the conclusion of the World War, Cen- 
tral America found itself in a most embar- 
rassing position. Europe was no longer able 
to lend money. The Central American coun- 
tries must borrow to keep pace with the re- 
quirements for additional railways, ports, 
highways, bridges, telegraph and telephone 
lines and other public utilities. They are 
in about the same economic position as the 
United States during the three decades fol- 
lowing the Civil War. 

Before the World War Central America 
found little difficulty in borrdwing ~ from 


“Europe; at that time the United States paid 


no attention to foreign bonds. Now the 
United States is about the only nation able 
to handle such financing. 

Before the World War it was the custom 
in Guatemala to carry bank balances in 
Hamburg; El Salvador carried bank bal- 
ances in London. While the Central Amer- 
ican countries sold a large part of their 
exports to the United States, they bought 
the greater part of their imports from Eu- 
rope. The armistice ended action on Euro- 
pean battlefields, but Central America has 
not been very successful in resuming her 
trade relations with Europe. 

One of the most recent and striking ex- 
amples of her experience along this line 
Was the uncertainty about deliveries of goods 
resulting from the French seizure of Ger- 
man territory in the Ruhr Valley. But that 
is only one chapter in a long story, the inci- 
dents being very much alike. Necessity is 
forcing Central America to do business with 
the United States. 

El Salvador has recently obtained a gov- 
trament loan of $7,000,000 in New York 
for the construction of 110 miles of railway, 
sewers and paving for the capital, and other 
public works. Other Central American 
countries must do the same. In all probabil- 
ity the banking houses making these loans 
will prefer that American companies known 
to them as reliable have preference in the 
etting of contracts, just as English com- 
panies were generally preferred when the 
money for public works was borrowed in 
London. 

Facing a new money market made it nec- 
essary for all Central America to arrange 
F putting the house in order. London has 

centuries of experience with foreign 
and long-time credits for foreign trade, 
Much advice 
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has been offered the 
American business man 
on the subject of what 
he must do to com- 
pete successfully in 
Latin America; but 
he remains, on the 
whole, rather fixed in 
his ideas as to what 
the other fellow must 
do in order to trade 
with him. 

Such being the sit- 
uation, Central Amer- 


ica has _ proceeded, 
with the advice of the 
American State De- 


partment, to meet 
some of these require- 
ments. In taking these 
steps Central America 
is not impelled by 
threatened disaster or 
actual poverty. Those 
countries suffered very 
slightly from the gen- 
eral depression due to 


a world war. On the 
close of hostilities 
there was an imme- : 
diate reopening of 
world markets for 
their principal prod- Fe 
ucts. Prices have 
tended generally up- 
ward, especially for 


coffee, which is prob- 
ably their most im- 
portant staple crop. 


During the war 
they suffered more 
from inability to ob- 
tain needed imports 
than from the _ inter- 
rupted flow of their 


exports. This will readily be understood in 
view of the fact that they sold to the United 
States but had been accustomed to buying in 
Europe. The World War stopped railway 
construction, made it difficult or impossible 
to get electrical supplies, machinery and other 
articles essential to basic economic progress, 
and at the same time did not stop the grow- 
ing need for these articles. 

Today Central America faces the fact that 
not only must a brilliant economic future be 
prepared for, but she must make up for ap- 
proximately seven years of comparative 
inactivity in the extension of public works 
of the larger sort. This is a task well calcu- 
lated to make war and revolution seem puny 
sports by comparison. 

This brings us logically to the subject of 
the treaties signed February 7, 1923, after 
about six weeks of conference in the Pan- 
American Union Building in Washington. 
In order that the subject matter of those 
agreements may be understood, a brief sur- 
vey of previous efforts along the same line 
must be given, for the treaty of 1923 is 


founded upon the 
others; it is not 
an experiment 
lacking relation to 
previous events, 
The five repub- 
lics of Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua 
and Honduras re- 
sponded favorably 
to the invitation of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roose- 
velt and held a confer- 
ence in Washington in 
1907, at which they 
formally agreed not to 
have any more wars. 
They also agreed to es- 
tablish a Central Amer- 
ican high court at Car- 
tago, Costa Rica, to 
settle all of their inter- 
national problems. 

After a few years this 
court faded out of ex- 
‘istence, and its failure 
has somewhat obscured 
the fact that there has 
not been a war between the ‘five republics 
since the treaty. They kept their word even 
though the ambitious project of a little Hague 
of their own failed. Ending war was the first 
great advance, and upon it the 1923 confer- 
ence proceeded to construct a plan for end- 
ing revolution as well. 

While it may not at first glance be appar- 
ent how an international conference could 
adopt a workable preventive against revo- 
lution, the fact remains that in Central 
America it can—and so far as human wis- 
dom can foresee, it has done so. The ex- 
planation rests upon the fact that very few 
of Central America’s revolutions have been 
self-generating. Most of them have re- 
ceived aid from the government of a neigh- 
boring country; otherwise they were a mere 
flash in the pan. 

So the 1923 treaties provide that each of 
the five governments will “not intervene di- 
rectly or indirectly in the internal affairs 
of the others or permit forces to organize 
on the border.” They also agree not to ex- 
port arms or ammunition and not te recog- 
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nize a government growing out of revolution. 
Nothing more is necessary. In addition to 
reestablishing and strengthening the 1907 
treaty agreements which ended war, they 
go a step farther and limit their military 
forces as follows: 


SE SEN oo oss snes i sds's 200 
Pe TE eee ETE 4,200 
Guatemala... 5,200 
Honduras.......... 43 2,500 
Nicaragua............ 2,500 

16,400 


Just how drastic this reduction is may 
be judged from the fact that at present the 
standing army of El Salvador is 16,000, 
while the organized reserves make it pos- 
sible to place 40,000 men in the field on very 
short notice. (Guatemala can equal, if not 
exceed, this, while others are not very far 
behind. 

The Central American republics, like the 
greater nations of the earth, find military 
expenses consume the greater part of their 
national revenues. ‘This treaty provision 
alone will make such an important change 
in the finances of every one of 
the countries that their bor- 
rowing powers will at once 
increase to meet their needs. 

But this is only one item. 
The treaties provide for a 
permanent international com- 
mission to study national 
finances, adjust expenses to 
income, and make recommen- 
dations along these lines to 
the various governments. The 
language of the treaty shows 
plainly the purpose of all this, 
for it says, “. . . with the ob- 
ject of placing the credit of 
each country at home and 
abroad upon so sound a basis 
that the foreign capital nec- 
essary for the development of 
Central America’s economic 
resources may be obtained on 
advantageous terms.” 

This permanent commission 
will be composed of two rep- 
resentatives of each country 
to be appointed by the re- 
spective presidents. Each pair 
of commissioners will begin 
with the study of their own 
nation’s finances, sessions to 
be held monthly. The ten 
commissioners representing all 
of the countries will meet an- 
nually to exchange informa- 
tion. The treaty suggests 
that these commissioners may 
recommend the employment 
of foreign experts, and doubt- 
less that is exactly what is in- 
tended, for .the experience of 
countries which have employed 
American financial advisers 
recommends them highly. 

Other provisions lay a broad 
foundation for wholesome co- 
operation between these neigh- 
bors. Each country agrees to 
provide scholarships in_ its 
best schools for six students 
from each of the other four 
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tral America will be possible. Free trade 
between the countries is provided. 

Each agrees to maintain at least one ex- 
periment station to study agricultural and 
animal husbandry problems, and to report 
regularly to all of the others. Professional 
degrees granted in one country are to be 
good in all the others. An extensive pro- 
gram is outlined for unification of the laws 
to protect labor, and laws to protect the 
ballot box. 

Probably most important of all is the 
establishment of the International Central 
American Tribunal, for the United States 
signs this treaty along with the Central 
American countries and agrees to furnish a 
panel of fifteen citizens from which judges 
may be selected. The failure of the Cartago 
court showed that participation by the United 
States is needed to make such an institution 
possible. Now that it has. been promised, 
the success of the tribunal is assured, for 
the influence of the United States is domi- 
nant in Central America. 

This can have no other meaning than 
guaranteed peace for those countries. The 
plan for the formation of this tribunal is 
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countries. There is to be an 
international commission to 
study the problem of how 
best to link up the various 
mational railway systems so 
that travel by rail between © Publishers Photo Service 
the principal cities of all Cen- 
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A phase of distribution in the Central American fruit industry 
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entirely different from that of the com 


which sat at Cartago. Each of the five 
Central American presidents will name six : 
delegates to this court; four will be citi E 
of his country who are eligible for the Sa 
preme Court, and the other two wil] be” 
foreigners but not Central Americans, Each 

of the other Latin American countries will 

be asked to furnish a panel of six, From 

these a total of ten will be nominated, two 

by each of the five republics. All of the 

correspondence incident to the formation of 

this court will pass through the Depart. 

ment of Foreign Affairs of Honduras, 

When a case is brought before this court, 
each of the two nations involved may name 
one of its own four delegates as arbitrato 
in the case in hand, and these two arb. 
trators are to select from among the foreign- 
ers the third. This system has many 
advantages over the previous plan, for i 
does not necessitate the judges giving all of 
their time to the court or moving out of 
their own countries; this plan also makes jt 
possible for more than one matter to be ad- 
judicated at one time. 

But more important than any item in the 
treaties is the spirit which inspired this con- 
ference. It was undertaken, not te avert 
disaster or to end a war, but to pave the 
way for greater progress by cooperation, 

Central America is one of the richest lands 
of the earth, with a total population of about 
five millions and room for probably ten 
times that many to live in affluence. [t 
produces sugar, indigo, coffee, balsam, hard 
woods, citrus fruits, bananas, cattle, gold, 
silver and other minerals. That it has 
petroleum fields is known, but the surveys 
are thus far very limited. It could export 
vast quantities of corn, wheat, cattle and 
poultry, but lack of 
transportation facilities 
cuts off the inland from 
access to markets. 
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With adequate transportation Central 

ica would find a ready market in Cuba, 

which devotes so much attention to sugar 
that it does not feed itself. ; : 

In spite of the bad reputation Central 
America has managed to win for herself, 

of the five republics have rather re- 
markable records for progress. 

Costa Rica has remained aloof from nearly 
ail Central American intrigue and enjoyed 

ace for about thirty-five years. 

El Salvador has not suffered the over- 
throw of a government by revolution for 
more than a quarter of a century, nor has 
she ever experienced a depreciated currency. 
With a total population of only 1,400,000 
her annual foreign trade is upwards of 
thirty million dollars and growing rapidly. 

Guatemala had nearly a_ generation of 
peace under Estrada Cabrera, but his was 
far from a progressive administration. 


1923 Prophecies; Hal 


but one to be indulged in with care. 

The economists and the statisticians of 
the country played with prophecy at their 
joint annual meeting in Chicago last Decem- 
ber when they devoted an opening session to 
“The Outlook for 1923.” 

Profs. Allyn A. Young of Harvard, H. 
Parker Willis of Columbia and Alvin H. 
Hansen discussed respectively “The Trend 
of Prices,” “The Probable Trend of Rate 
of Interest and Investment,” and “The Out- 
look for Wages and Employment.” 

When they were through, Prof. Wesley C. 
Mitchell of Columbia made this interesting 
‘suggestion : 

“Perhaps no more fruitful session could be 
arranged for our convention in 1924 than one 
in which Prof. Young, Prof. Willis and Prof. 
Hansen should review the events of 1923 
and discuss the reason why what they have 
forecast today did or did not happen.” 

With the year almost half gone and with 
prophets of evil and prophets of good still 
trying to tell us whereabouts we are on the 
rim of that mystifying business cycle, we sub- 
mit extracts from these speeches as reported 
in The American Economic Review. Perhaps 
some reader sitting back in front of a Christ- 
Mas-time fire seven months from now may 
tead them over and compare them with his 
own experience. Here they are: 


Prac one is an agreeable occupation, 


Pror. Younc—There seems to be a general 
agreement among those who have compared 
the happenings of the last year with the se- 
quences of events in earlier business cycles, that 
the slow advance of wholesale prices which 
has continued, with some slight interruptions, 
during the past year, will persist during part 
but probably not all of the coming year. There 
is difference of opinion with respect to just 
when the upward movement will end. I at- 
tach much weight to Prof. Person’s carefully 
considered opinion that prices are likely to 
continue to rise well into the second half of 
1923, possibly through most of the year. 

_ In earlier business cycles prices have usually 
mereased more rapidly in the later than in 
the earlier Stages of the period of expansion. 

Is fact and the other considerations we 
ave just reviewed afford an inadequate basis 

f a forecast. But, so far as they go, they 
Suggest that the rise of prices in 1923 will be 
‘omewhat greater than it has been in 1922. 

» WiLLis—Judging from the present pros- 
Petts, therefore, one should look forward, dur- 
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However, it was the demand for progress 
and not the spirit of turbulence which over- 
threw his government, and the outlook for 
that country is now very bright. 

Most of the revolutions and wars have 
centered about Honduras and Nicaragua. 
These resulted, for the most part, from 
efforts of El Salvador and Guatemala to 
control Honduras. 

Once having bound themselves not to inter- 
fere in Honduras and Nicaragua, Guatemala 
and El Salvador may look forward to enjoy- 
ing the company of a much different neigh- 
bor. Honduras is especially favored in the 
matter of natural resources, while Nicaragua 
has a fair chance for an interoceanic canal. 

All of Central America is rich in water 
power; the country is mountainous, and 
along the streams are hundreds of power 
sites. Varying altitudes so temper the cli- 
mate that instead of being the torrid land its 


ing the early part of 1923, to a continuation of 
moderately good business as at present, but 
probably with a tendency to declining activity, 
and on the whole to declining profitableness. 
Recognizing this situation, the stock market 
may perhaps be expected to continue on a level 
similar to that which it now occupies pending 
the time that definite improvement in business 
is noted. With expansion thus checked, price 
expansion may also be expected to undergo a 
check, and to continue relatively slowly if at all. 

As for the values of securities, they, with 
nothing much better in sight from the general 
economic standpoint, can hardly be expected to 
go far above present levels. The effect of this 
slowing down of business should be to release 
capital, by taking the potential strain off from 
it in a measure, and to that extent may tend 
to sustain security’ prices by putting a certain 
amount of funds back into the invested form in 
proportion as the demand for such money in 
short-term commercial business is lessened. 

On the whole, however, a slight upward tend- 
ency in interest rates sufficient to hold funds to 
the desired extent in active business may be 
anticipated. Summing up, we may naturally 
look, in these circumstances, for stable or some- 
what lessened trade, stock and bond quotations 
of a fairly stable variety or with inclination to 
weakness, slightly higher interest rates, and a 
continued process of readjustment in prices and 
business relations, pending the time that indus- 
try is restored to a profitable money-making 
basis in which the labor element renders an 
equivalent for the wages paid to it. 

Pror. HANsEN—What now of the immediate 
future? The past movements of prices, wages, 
and employment indicate the following prob- 
able trend for the coming year: 


| Wholesale prices may be expected to rise 
¢ more rapidly than money wages. The price 
level may, therefore, temporarily overtake the 
high wage level and may possibly exceed it. 

2. Since the cost of living will probably rise 
rather slowly for a time at least, real wages in 
general are not likely to decline until the fall of 
1923. The wages of skilled labor will probably 
rise very slowly. On the other hand, the wages 
of common labor will probably rise faster than 
the cost of living, as they did in the previous 
cycle, expecially in view of the present re- 
stricted immigration. Thus common labor will 
quite likely recover much of the ground lost in 
the past two years. In fact, in recent months, 
substantial gains have already been made. 

3. Employment is rapidly approaching nor- 
mal and will probably exceed that level be- 
fore the year is passed. 
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latitude suggests, Central America offers 
every variety of temperature. There are 
vast and fertile plateaus with a climate suit- 
able for the growing of wheat. * 

At the conclusion of the recent conference 
in Washington, Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes said to the assembled dele- 
gates: “You have development, progress and 
the utmost prosperity within your grasp.” 

If each of the five republics did no more 
than equal the present record of El Salvador 
with an annual foreign trade of $30,000,000, 
the total for Central America would be 
$150,000,000 a year. Such are the opportu- 
nities, however, that under the new treaties 
it is far more likely for Central America 
to be enjoying within seven to ten years a 
foreign trade of approximately a quarter of 
a billion dollars. And the present trend 
of events would indicate that most of it will 
be with the United States. 


Fulfilled? 


4. The purchasing power of the wage-earn- 
ing class will be well above the pre-war nor- 
mal in the coming year. This necessarily 
follows from fuller employment and a high 
level of real wages. 


And the News-Bulletin of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research thus described 
on May 1 the situation and the outlook: 


LL observers agree that business as a whole 

is now highly prosperous. The revival, 
which may be dated from the summer of 1921, 
made slow progress for about a year in the face 
of most discouraging conditions. By the autumn 
of 1922 it had acquired considerable momen- 
tum, and the pace has quickened notabiy in the 
last eight months. 

Production has reached again the high reec- 
ords of 1920, and complaints of unemployment 
have been succeeded by complaints of laber 
shortage. 

All this looks highly regular and suggests 
that we are soon to have a “boom” with all the 
standard trimmings and the standard ending. 
But there are, as always, exceptional features 
in the present business situation which will 
make the boom more or less different from 
previous periods of the sort: 

1. The extraordinary strength of the banks 
would make it possible to carry speculation to 
great extremes before the dwindling of reserve 
ratios called a halt. 

2. On the other hand, the recollections of the 
disasters of 1920-21 are first in the minds of 
business men and bankers, many of whom are 
preaching a wholesale caution. The fact that 
there has been no runaway speculation in 
stocks may be taken as a symptom that the 
business public is not dazzled to the same de- 
gree as usual, at this stage in the cycle. 

3. The restrictions upon immigration make 
it probable that the prices of labor will rise 
relatively high. ‘The results both on profit 
margins and on the volume of retail demand 
may have a powerful effect upon the course of 
the cycle. 

4. Recent reports from Great Britain indi- 
cate that the boom, which has so far been a 
home-made affair, may presently receive a 
further impetus from abroad. 

5. If 1923 proves to be even a tolerably good 
year for the farmers, the prosperity of business 
will be still further enhanced this autumn. 

All in all the outlook is bright—indeed se 
bright that one’s fears are mainly fears that 
the business public may presently lose that 
cautious spirit which is the best safeguard 
against the return of over-buying and inflation, 
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HEN PURCHASES of 
American silver under the 
Pittman Act by the Gov- 


ernment come to an end early next 
fall, the price of silver will again 
become subject to the strange and little- 
understood plan of international forces which 
determine the demand for this metal. 

The coinage policies of half a dozeu na- 
tions; the methods and fortunes of the British 
Government in India; monsoons, floods and 
famines in the Orient; fashions in Oriental 
dowries and Occidental wedding presents; 
the great store of bullion which the Russian 
revolutionaries stripped from the Russian 
churches and hid away; above all, the huge 
quantities of silver which have been pouring 
into the Orient for three centuries—these 
are among the factors which will influence 
the fortunes of the American mining industry 
when the government purchases have ceased. 

It is this complex of obscure forces which 
the Senate Commission, appointed by Vice- 
President Coolidge under the Nicholson 
Resolution at the end of the last Congress, 
will study during the recess. Such an in- 
vestigation is all that the mining industry 
has asked of the Government, and it believes 
that anyone conversant with the facts will 
concede the need for an investigation. It is 
further believed that the investigation alone 
may bring about an international understand- 
ing which will make any other action 
unnecessary. 

The American silver producers control a 
large part of the world’s production of silver 
and yet have practically no contro] over 
the market price of their commodity. There 
are several reasons for this. 

The silver producers cannot limit produc- 
tion in accordance with demand, because 
about three-quarters of our silver is a by- 
product of mines which produce primarily 
copper, lead and zinc. And for this reason 
a high price for silver tends to bring about 
an abundance and a relatively lower price 
for these other metals. 

In this way, and also because of its great 
effect upon the prosperity of several western 
states, the price of silver has a vital effect 
upon the whole American business. Further- 
more, its use in coinage, both in Europe and 
the Orient, will be a factor in the stability 
of currencies in several countries with which 
America trades. Silver is probably destined 
to play an important part in the recovery of 
world markets. 


What’s Back of the Market 
HE SILVER production of the world for 


many years has varied from about 175,- 
000,000 ounces to 200,000,000 ounces an- 
nually. Most of this has been produced in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. The 
highest production of the United States has 
been about 110,000,000 ounces. The produc- 
tion in the United States this year will be 
about 75,000,000 ounces, and this is the 
amount which must find a profitable market 
if American producers of silver are to remain 
prosperous. 

In the period before the World War about 
§0,000,000 ounces of silver annually were 
coined in some form, approximately a like 
amount was used in the arts, and the re- 
mainder of it went to China and India in 
the form of bullion. Some of this doubtless 
was coined, but most of it was simply stamped 
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By J. F. GALLBREATH 


Secretary of the American Mining Congress 


as of a certain fineness and passed as cur- 


rency in that form. 
The market for American silver, then, 
depends chiefly upon three factors—the 


amount used for subsidiary coinage by a 
large number of nations, the amount used 
in the arts and industries, and the amount 
absorbed in the form of bullion by India 
and China. It is evident that the status of 
silver in the world market differs from that 
of most other commodities in that its price 
is not determined by a free play of purely 
economic supply and demand, but is influ- 
enced by the monetary policies of various 
governments. 


An Economic Maverick 
HE AMOUNT used in subsidiary coin- 


age is wholly determined by government 
policies, and the amount of bullion absorbed 
by China and India is largely influenced by 
the action of Great Britain, which controls 
practically all of India’s trade, as far as 
financing is concerned, and a large part of 
that of China. 

Moreover, the demand for silver in the 
arts and industries is peculiarly influenced 
by the price as determined by the two other 
factors. It is true of almost every other 
raw material that, when the price declines, 
the amount used in the industries tends to 
increase and so to restore the price; but 
in the case of silver this tendency seems to 
be reversed. 

Since time immemorial silver has been used 
in jewelry, plate and decoration. It is at 
once a form and visible evidence of wealth. 
The high-caste Indian bedecks his bride in 
silver bracelets, anklets and necklaces. 

In the occidental world silver has, to some 
extent, gone out of fashion as personal adorn- 
ment, but it is extensively used in plate, and 
especially for gifts and trophies. It is valued 
for all these purposes very largely because 
it is expensive. If silver forks were only 
ten cents a dozen, no American bride would 
have them as a wedding present, but at a 
hundred dollars a dozen every woman wants 
a set. And women are alike the world over. 
When the price of silver declines, some more 
expensive material tends to take its place. 

Now what the silver producers face is 
a sharp decline in the amount of silver used 
in subsidiary coinage, by reason of the fact 
that a number of countries have debased or 
abolished their silver coinage since the war, 
and also a decline in the amount absorbed 
by the Orient, because Great Britain is sub- 
stituting the paper rupee for the silver one 
as legal tender there. Both of these factors 


_are the result of government action and are 


beyond the control of the producer. 

Ever since the currencies of the occidental 
world went on a gold basis in the early part 
of this century, the price of silver has been 
fixed in London. From 1900 until 1915 this 
price was fairly stable, averaging 57 cents an 
ounce, with a low point of 51 cents and a 
high point of 61 cents. A large part of this 
was purchased by the British Government 
and coined into silver rupees, which had a 
redeemable value of 94.37 cents an ounce. 
On this transaction the British Government 
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had been making an annual ¢5 
niorage profit of about $250, 


It was as a result of this lange 


use by the British Government and 


the extensive control of Chinese and 


Indian trade by the British that the price of 
silver came to be fixed in London. ‘Three 
great banks—the Hongkong and Shanghai, 


the Yokohama and Specie, and the Chan 


tered Bank of India—do, it is esti 

70 per cent of the exchange business of India 
and about 30 per cent of that with Ching: 
and they handle an enormous amount of 
silver in the process. 

These banks have formed the custom of 
clearing through the medium of four broker 
age houses in London. Ultimately they must 
meet their exchange in silver, and, unless 
they wish to speculate in silver, they must 
buy or sell silver when the exchange jg 
bought or sold. As a result the practice has 
become established for all banks doing bus. 
ness in China and India to place their re 
spective orders to buy or sell silver every 
day 
Representatives of the four houses meet ey 
day at noon, and the price of silver is fixed 
at that meeting and telegraphed to all parts 
of the world. 


The War, and the Pittman Act - 


‘THIS system worked well until the World 
War. Then unrest in India produced 
a new situation. The Indians began refus- 
ing the paper rupee and demanding payment 
in silver. In order to hold the allegiance of 
India, the British Government had to redeem 
its paper rupees in silver; and for that pur 
pose it needed large quantities and at once, 

Where was this silver to be had? A large 
quantity of it lay in Treasury vaults in this 
country in the form of about 600,000,000 
silver dollars. Most of them had long since 
been retired from circulation, because the 
people preferred to use paper one-dollar 
notes. Only in some sections of the west 
is the “cartwheel” still in active circulation 
England asked the United States for this 
store of silver, in order that the prosecution 
of the war might not be retarded by defection 
in India and complications in the Indian 
trade. 

Accordingly the Pittman Act was passed, 
which provided that the Secretary of 
Treasury should melt into bullion not more 
than 350,000,000 of these silver dollars and 
sell it to the British Government at a price 
of one dollar an ounce. The act also pre 
vided that the Government should buy from 
American producers an amount equal to 
sold to the British Government and at 
same price. The purchases under the Pitt 
man Act, therefore, do not represent a gov 
ernment valorization of silver, but an indr 
rect sale by American producers to the British 
Government. 

The immediate effect of the Pittman Ad 
was greatly to stimulate American 
mining. Old mines were reopened and long 
abandoned mining camps regained for a time 
the thriving activity of the days of the grea 
silver strikes. Silver rose steadily in prite 
In November, 1920, bar silver had re 


the price of $1.31 an ounce, and an Americal | 


silver dollar was worth $1.2929, so that & 


coin was worth more as bullion than 8 § 


This was not a serious situatio® 


currency. 





because there were so few silver dollars @ § 





through these four brokerage houses, 
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dreulation, and most of them were old and 
worn thin. si 
Jt was our subsidiary silver coinage which 
ye the Treasury officials some anxiety in 
those days. But there is a smaller propor- 
tion of silver in our halves, dimes and 
quarters than in our silver dollars. Silver 
must reach a price of $1.38 an ounce before 
the bullion value of these coins exceeds their 
currency value, and silver 
to drop steadil; 
and rapidly before that 
figure was reached. 


For, when the war 
emergency was over, 
England again began 
substituting the paper 


rupee for silver in In- 
dia, and she further set 
the fashion of debasing 
silver coinage. Ever 
since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth the subsidiary 
silver coinage of Eng- 
land has been one of the 
most important uses of 
silver, and the standard 
of fineness has been 925. 
In order to save on 
silver purchases, Eng- 
land debased this coin- 
age to 500 fine, thereby 
profiting to the extent of 
about 50,000,000 ounces 
of silver, or $49,000,000 
in a sing.e year. 

And that example, set 
by the greatest creditor 
nation of Europe, was 
promptly followed all 
over the world. Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, the 
Argentine, even Peru, 
which is a_ silver-pro- 
ducing country, have 
debased their currencies. 
Meantime all the nations 
of Europe actually en- 
gaged in the war—Ger- 
many, France, Italy, 
Poland, Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria-Hun- 
gary and the rest of 
them—have entirely 
stopped the coinage of 
silver. They have had 
no choice, for under the 
Gresham Law that bad 
money drives out good, 
silver began to disap- 
Pear into private hordes 
before the floods of de- 
Preciated paper money. 

It is clear, then, that 

erican silver pro- 

ducer has been deprived 

of a large part of his 

market by the debasing 

and disappearance of sil- 

ver coinage all over the world, and that this 

8 due to causes which are beyond his control 

are not affected by supply and demand in 

t economic sense to any great extent. It is 

also evident that the condition of American 

iness and the state of world finance are 

th somewhat affected by this situation. 
at can be done about it? 

No definite plan can be evolved until ~all 

actors have been studied, but several 
suggestions have been made. It will be re- 
membered that during the Mexican revolu- 
fon which began in 1912, Carranza, Villa 
and other temporary presidents flooded Mex- 
0 with bad paper money. The result was 
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Here is where a lot of the world’s silver goes. 
as personal adornment or made into plate, instead of going into banks. 
family of three generations displaying the family “stake”. 
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that Carranza found it 


necessary to issue 
hard money before he could do any busi- 
ness, and he used silver because he could 


not get enough gold for the purpose. 

It has been suggested that a similar situa- 
tion will probably arise in Germany, Russia 
and other European countries, and that silver 
will find an extensive use in reestablishing 
the currencies of these countries, if the 
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Unitea States and Great Britain take a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward its use. It is known 
that the Soviet Government in Russia has 
taken a large amount of silver from the Rus- 
sian churches, and it is said that the Russians 
have saved this silver, presumably for the 
purpose of reestablishing a sound currency. 
It is evident that the cooperation of Great 
Britain is necessary to the restoration of 
silver to its former place in the currencies 
of the world. The British Government has 
generally shown itself willing to cooperate 
with the United States in matters of finance, 
and there are several reasons why it should 
be to its interest to do so in this matter. 
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In India and other Eastern countries, savings are worn 
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For one thing, since the war the supremacy 
of the London brokerage houses in the world 
silver market has been to some extent im- 
paired. Instead of sending all of our silver 
to London, as in the past, we have begun 
shipping some of it direct to the Orient from 
San Francisco, and some American banks 
have established silver departments and have 
begun to buy silver in this country to cover 
their Oriental exchanges. 
London business houses 
have, of course, regarded 
this as an invasion of 
their field and have 
been eager to regain their 
command of silver and of 
Oriental exchange. 

Again, conditions in In- 
dia have been none too 
stable of late, and Great 
Britain may at any time 
require a large amount 
of silver with which to 
redeem her paper rupees, 
as she did during the 
war. 

For all of these rea- 
sons American silver pro- 
ducers believe that an 
investigation and discus- 
sion of the subject by 
the Senate Commission 
may lead to the estab- 
lishment of world poli- 
cies which will not only 
stabilize the silver mar- 
ket, but also contribute 
materially toward the 
recovery of world trade 
from the effects of the 
war. 

The situation with re- 
gard to the world 
market for silver, and 
the investigation of it 
which is now under way, 
are especially interesting 
as part of a general ten 
dency on the part of our 
Government and others 
to regard and study the 
major materials of in- 
dustry from an interna- 
tional point of view. The 
same committee of the 
Senate that is investigat- 
ing silver is also studying 
the question of the 
world’s supply of gold. 
The Department of Com- 
merce is studying the 
sources of nitrogen com- 
pounds, of crude rubber 
and of sisal. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 
recently made for the 


The picture shows a Hindu Senate a study of the 
international control of 
petroleum. 


These investigations are all evidence of a 
growing realization that the industry of the 
civilized world is a unit, and that it must act 
as a unit, more and more, for its own good. 
It is all dependent, to a great extent, upon the 


same sources for the same materials, The 
history of each of these raw materials is 
much the same. It is a history of bitter 


struggle for monopolistic control of source, 
market and And almost without ex- 
ception this struggle has been a cause of waste. 
Some ers predict that this growing 
tendency toward international cooperation in 
industry, may do more toward preserving peace 
than international courts and conferences, 
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© Radio Corporation of America 


Radio has opened a new door for ideas into millions of American homes. 


The Untrodden Paths of Radio 


By General J. G. HARBORD 


President of the Radio Corporation of America 


ADIO communication differs 
R essentially from the older 
but still useful methods of 
wire communication in two basic 
respects. It is particularly suited for com- 
munication with mobile objects and across 
natural obstacles. And it is adapted, above 
any other method of communication, to the 
simultaneous signaling to great groups of 
persons or stations scattered over wide areas. 
This latter characteristic gives radio sys- 
tems remarkable flexibility, since the terminus 
of a radio circuit is practically anywhere 
within the approximately circular zone of the 
influence of the transmitting station—that is, 
within what is generally called the range 
of the transmitting station. These distin- 
guishing features of radio communication 
which mark its difference from the wire line 
systems have determined its development and 
its present and future uses. 

Already England, France, Norway, Ger- 
many, Japan and Italy communicate with 
stations in the United States. Poland and 
Sweden will soon have radio stations. which 
will mark a triumph of American inventive 
skill in that the transoceanic installations in 
those two countries were designed and are 
being constructed by Americans. The mag- 
nitude of the radio traffic between Europe 
and the United States has continually in- 
creased during the last few years. 

The further extension of transoceanic 
radio telegraphy will bring other countries 
into closer touch with the United States. 
Stations are now being built in the Argen- 
tine and Brazil to work with New York, 
and this South American network will be 
extended as the needs of the service require. 
Japan and Honolulu are already in touch 
with California, and a great project is under 
way which will result in the construction 
and operation of a number of Chinese sta- 
tions. ‘These Chinese stations will be of 
great significance to American commerce 
since they will provide a direct link between 
the far Orient and California. 

The further extension of the West Coast 




































run side by side. 


radio service to Australia, the Dutch East 
Indies, and Indo-China is under contempla- 
tion and will be developed as conditions in- 
dicate. When the magnitude of the com- 
munication system which extends from 
Funabashi to Warsaw is considered, it will 
be appreciated that American enterprise in 
the field of long-distance communication has 
already achieved a signal triumph. 

With the installation of radio communica- 
tion contacts throughout the world, have 
come numerous improvements of major im- 
portance in the apparatus, and in the methods 
of sending and receiving messages. Among 
these improvements may be mentioned the 
high speed automatic transmission and recep- 
tion of transoceanic messages. 

In place of the older hand transmission 
by means of a key, and the reception of the 
signals by ear, there have been developed 
methods whereby the message, punched into 
paper tape in a form equivalent to dots and 
dashes, is machine-transmitted at high speeds; 
and the power of the transmitting stations, 
even though it may run into hundreds of 
kilowatts, is faultlessly controlled by appro- 
priate electrical means for the rapid pro- 
duction of the telegraphic signals. 


Radio Privacy 


QUCH high-speed messages cannot be re- 
\ ceived by ear since no operator can pos- 
sibly follow the signals. The secrecy and 
privacy of radiograms is entirely established 
by them. Remarkable automatic mechan- 
isms have been developed actuating vibrating 
ink pens which write the message down, as 
dots and dashes, on a moving paper tape, 
from which tape the operator can readily 
transcribe the message. 

The combination of increased speed and 
increased accuracy which this improvement 
has brought about has resulted in its gen- 
eral introduction into the art here and 
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A receiving set is not a luxury of the rich. Antennae and the family clothes line on the roof 












abroad. Another important inne 
vation in the handling of radio 
trafic with minimum delay is the 
“radio central” system of opera 
tion, in which the actual transmission and fe 
ception are done in an appropriate location in 
the country where space and facilities of 
various sorts are readily available. 


The New Pioneer 


HE control of the transmitting station is 

centralized, however, in the main city of 
fice, so that the actual operation of the radio 
circuits takes place in the city with greatly 
increased speed of delivery of messages 
effective concentration of the staff. This plan 
is also increasingly used abroad at present # 
the result of its successful demonstration in 
this country. 

The automatic radio relay is a further de 
velopment of the future. Where, for oper 
ating reasons, it is not convenient to send 4 
radio message directly from one point to 
another far-distant point, it can be aute 
matically relayed by a carefully planned te 
laying station at an intermediate location 

Transoceanic radio telephony has already 
shown great promise, and the experimental 
work may lead to a commercial service 
whereby radio telephone communication Wi 
Europe will become available to the telephone 
subscribers of the United States. The image 
nation finds wide scope in the commercial 
political possibilities which such developments 
foreshadow. 

Shorter distance international networks ate 
also under development, notably in the cas 
of the building up of an elaborate chain 
Central American stations. Such systems 
prove of tremendous value in opening ® 
new regions where natural obstacles to com 
munication cannot be readily overcome. 

Ship-to-shore communication is still m 
marked strides, and this oldest branch @ 
commercial radio service is being vigo 
developed. Over short distances, and @ 
short waves, hand operation and ear reer 
tion are still used; but long distance, longe 
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wave, high speed ship communication, with 

automatic transmission, is coming into in- 
creasing vogue. 

It is oe longer unusual for the larger 

‘ne to be in touch with both sides of the 

ic on practically the entire trip across, 

and such ship stations handle very large quan- 

tities of traffic with great celerity when it 


- gecumulates as they near their port of des- 


This rapid transmission of ship 
messages is accomplished by automatic high- 
seed transmission and reception. 
~The human value of ship radio service has 
been fully appreciated since the earliest days 
the radio art. The safety of life at sea 
; closely dependent on radio service. Aside 
from the distress call in times of emergency, 
radio has evolved to the point where it af- 
a most useful guide to navigation 
the agency of such devices as the 
; compass, the radio beacon, and pilot 
‘cables under tortuous channels to guide ships 
jn thick weather. Radio enables the passen- 
on board ship to keep in close touch 
ith land; it keeps the captain of the ship 
in touch with his home office, and it brings 
the ship into immediate touch with other 
ships ready to come to its assistance in times 
of distress. 

The type of transmitting apparatus on 
board ships is still in process of evolution. 
Up to recent years, spark transmitters were 
universally used, but these are of such type 
as to cause congestion in the ether and limit 
seriously its traffic-carrying capacity. It has 
therefore been a great step forward to re- 
place the older spark sets by the modern 
continuous wave or vacuum tube transmit- 
ters which are at once capable of signaling 
over greater distances and with much re- 
duced. interference between simultaneous 
transmission. 

Switchboards of the Ocean 
FURTHER extension of ship service is 


in sight as a result of numerous investi- 
gations and tests, which would provide the 
extension of wire-line telephone service to 
ships at sea. Successful experiments have 
already demonstrated that it is possible for 
any wire-line telephone subscriber to call 
ships at sea and to talk to individual passen- 
gers just as if they too were on land at a 
telephone station. 

The commercial application of the methods 
which have been worked out is confidently 
predicted, and thereafter the isolation of 
ships at sea may fairly be said to have ended 
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for all time. A ship radio telephone service, 
now in immediate prospect, is expected to be- 
come a practical and valuable utility, and one 
which will hold deep significance for the gen= 
eral public. 

To discuss the full importance of radio 
broadcasting in modern life is premature in 
spite of its great spread and the tremendous 
and sustained public interest in it. This 
service, for which radio is preeminently fitted, 
has grown to gigantic dimensions almost 
within a year, and its full entertainment possi- 
bilities are as yet only vaguely comprehended. 


“The Printing Press of Space” 
§ ie might indeed be bewildered at the 


profusion of entertainment and the in- 


- struction which are so freely placed at one’s 


disposal through the mere ownership of a 
radio receiver. The homes of our nation have 
truly been knit into one vast community house 
by the agency of this most powerful means 
yet discovered for the integration of humanity. 

It is the fashion to venture into glowing 
prophecies relative to the future of radio 
broadcasting, but those responsible for its 
constructive growth prefer rather to view 
it seriously and soberly, and through contin- 
ual evolution and effort to bring the 
individual broadcast station to perfection in 
performance and extend the field of its ac- 
tivities till nothing of vital human interest 
is missing from its program. ‘The “printing 
press of space” will then fulfill its full and 
destined functions. 

Up to the present, the radio broadcasting 
has, generally speaking, confined itself to 
reaching the home—or family unit. A fur- 
ther extension, which is now under investiga- 
tion and is expected to attain real usefulness, 
is broadcasting to the individual. Assuming 
suitable wave lengths to be set aside for this 
purpose, and very compact and sensitive 
portable receivers to be available, it becomes 
at once possible to reach the individual re- 
gardless of his specific location or his motion, 
at least within certain zones. 

Information of wide interest on timely 
topics and general calls or announcements 
of various sorts might thus reach the person 
addressed whether or not he was in office 
or home. It would seem a long step forward 
from linking continent to continent to the 
reaching of the mobile individual on the 
instant, and yet the area-covering capabilities 
of radio communication make it similarly 
available. for such diverse uses. 

There are other fields of radio communica- 
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tion in which the surface is hardly scratched. 
One of the most interesting of these is radio 
television. It has already been shown, in a 
rough way, that pictures or images can be 
transmitted by radio and it has been pro- 
posed to use such systems for newspaper 
purposes in the transmission of photographs, 
for the transmission of financial documents 
{naturally including the validating signa- 
natures), and for the secret transmission of 
private messages. Whatever usefulness lies 
latent in this field is promised to America 
as time goes on. 

The broader significance of radio commu- 
nication is based on its practical annihilation 
of space and of the isolation of nations and 
individuals. To just the extent that mutual 
knowledge and mutual comprehension give 
rise to confidence and cooperation, it may 
be confidently expected that radio communi- 
cation will contribute toward peace between 
nations and satisfactory relationships between 
individuals. Man’s senses are of very limited 
power. His voice carries but a little way, 
his ear does not hear feeble sounds, and his 
unaided eye sees only to the horizon. 

Science has come to his aid, and the tele- 
scope carries his vision into the great depths 
of space while the microscope pierces the 
veil which separates him from the minute 
entities of the universe. Electric communi- 
cation has gone further, for it has given him 
a sense of hearing which is cognizant of a, 
whisper a thousand miles away, and a voice 
which can bridge oceans or continents. So 
basic an extension of his natural functions 
must carry in its train an evolutionary result 
of profound meaning to mankind. 


Our One-Fifteenth-Second Globe 


N THE field of electrical communication 

radio is destined to play a great part. To 
travel around the world in eighty days was 
once regarded as a feat. The world has 
shrunk since that time, till it has been said 
that it is now only a “one-fifteenth-second 
globe.” For the radio waves, encircling the 
earth in their flight, take but these few hun- 
dredths of a second to pass to the very an- 
tipodes. ‘Ultimately, the air over the earth, 
once silent, will become the universal bearer of 
intelligence to millions through the radio waves 
which overleap space and annihilate time. 

The “voices in the air” which sent Jeanne 
d’Arc to the rescue of her beloved France 
and to her martyrdom five centuries ago, 
are once more whispering through space for 
the betterment of mankind. 


Train Your Men on the Job 


OR YEARS the city of New 
York talked and prayed for bet- 

_ ter paved and cleaner streets. 
Editorials were written, expert opinion sought 
and freely offered, and mass meetings to 
effect action were called. Out of the cloud 
of criticism, disgust and discontent, came the 
announcement that a prominent engineer, 
who had made a record for highway main- 
tenance and municipal sanitation in Cuba, 
had been commandeered by the city to solve 
the problem. 

ain editorials were written, this time 
commending his appointment as Commis- 
sioner of Street Cleaning. A few evenings be- 
fore he was inducted into office a banquet 
Was tendered him by the city’s officials and 
men of affairs. The subject assigned to him 
fer his address was “How to Clean the 

of New York.” 


I have not a copy of the speech of Colo- 


By K. M. COOLBAUGH 


nel Waring before me, and it has been over 
twenty years sisce he delivered it, but my 
recollection is still clear that the substance 
of his speech and of his program was summed 
up in one concise sentence: 

“The way to clean the streets of New 
York is to clean them.” 

How effectively his program worked is 
proved by the references even today among 
highway and sanitary engineers to Waring’s 
“White Wings.” 

“With desirable immigration cut to the 
bone and a large majority of our workers 
unskilled, how are we to train men to meet 
the ever-increasing demand?” We hear or 
read substantially that question almost daily. 

The way for the American manufacturer 
to train men for his industry is to train 


them. The technical magazines and 

newspapers are filled with varying 

ways and means for accomplishing 
this, and it is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss in detail any of the methods now 
successfully in use by manufacturers or those 
suggested by industrial relations experts. 

It is, however, axiomatic to state that a 
shortage of skilled mechanics, equal to that 
prevailing during the war, is upon us today. 
The want ad columns of the newspapers, 
and the calls upon employment agencies for 
men and boys to learn trades are country 
wide. 

“Well, what is the solution?” I asked a 
gray-haired employment official of one of 
the country’s largest railroad systems. 
“Where does the responsibility of doing the 
job lie?” 

Without a moment’s hesitancy he answered: 

“There is only one way to get skilled 
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workers, and that is to train them, and the 
American employer must do the job himself; 
make no mistake about that. He can join 
in well-meaning movements sponsored at 
noonday lunch conferences and subsidize to 
his heart’s content all the trade schools in 
his community, but he will never get sufhi- 
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“If you want to sell a man an opportunity to learn a trade, the place to sell it to him is where he is going to learn that trade” 


cient recruits to man his machines and work 
benches until he trains his own apprentices. 

“I have nothing against the trade school. 
In giving a boy a trade upon which he can 
fall back in later years in case of necessity 
it serves a very useful place in the commu- 
nity. However, this I am sure of: It does 
not serve American industries with workers. 
It floods the country with technically-trained 
engineers or boys aspiring to those heights 
and it produces many excellent foremen and 
men equipped for higher positions, but it 
does not furnish industry with workers, and 
it never will. 

“I admit the country needs leaders as 
never before, but first of all it needs skilled 
workers,” he went on, “and it is up to the 
employer to set his own house in order and 
start the training process. No man or group 
of men can do it for him with satisfaction. 
That has been my conviction for years. 

“IT had made the statement often because 
I know from my own experience and ob 
servation it is a fact, but some time ago | 
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made it again and a party challenged me. 
So to prove to him and to myself that there 
was at least some degree of truth in my 
position, I checked up on a class of forty 
former students of a school in which for 
years I had been interested. 

“T had spent several evenings a week there 
myself, teaching. These forty boys had grad- 
uated after taking the school’s full course 
in trades such as bricklaying, carpentry, 
cabinet making, tinsmithing, 
electrical work and general 
machine-shop work. 

“Four years after receiv- 
ing their diplomas, how many 
do you think were earning 
their living at the trades 
they had spent two to four 
years in learning? 

“Two out of the forty! 
Five per cent was the. voca- 
tional school’s contribution 
to the country’s skilled labor. 
The remaining 95 per cent 
were working as bank clerks, 


salesmen, chauffeurs, policemen, stenogra- 
phers, and in a dozen other trades and call- 
ings. Some held semi-executive positions and 
two were in business for themselves and were 
making good. 

“T haven’t a doubt their trade-school ex- 
perience helped most of them a great deal; 
they know what manual labor is, and many 
of them won’t be afraid to fall back on their 
trades later if they must. The trade school 
and the manual training school are good 
stuff; I am for them both strong; but don’t 
for a moment let the manufacturer kid him- 
self into thinking they will ever contribute 
to his labor supply. 

“Tt is one thing to train a boy or a young 
man until he becomes a competent machinist, 
but it is a much more difficult thing to de- 
liver him at an employer’s dooi as a perma- 
nent asset. Men, and boys in particular, are 
not built that way. Trying to train a hu- 
man being to work for someone else is a 
good deal like marrying by proxy; usually it 
winds up in the divorce court.” 
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My employment friend’s closing ¢ 
struck a responsive chord, a chord whuk 
still vibrates when I hear of employers farm. 
ing out the proposition of training workers 
and developing latent man power, When this 
country entered the war, our most vital prob. 
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lem was that of constructing merchant shi are har 
and transports in sufficient number tg % But tl 
set the submarine toll. To meet the elabo. the cond 
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rate building program the training of tens 


of thousands of men in the numerous ship- men and 
building trades was necessary. training 

In one of these wartime constructed Not 59 | 
yards, one which today is but a memory, a were sen 
shipbuilding training school was instituted, arom 


Elaborate ship construction equipment was 
installed, and tens of thousands of boys and 
men up to middle age were placed in eg 


tH 


of training. gonne © 

I have never seen figures purporting to the » plan 
give either the cost of the construction of gate: * 
the school or of its maintenance, nor ap a 


any figures capable of verification obtain 
able. I am safe, however, I believe, in say- 
ing that the cost of the experiment ran well 
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‘ no a 
over the million-dollar mark. The school age shall 
was located about half a mile from the rivet artmer 
front where the actual work of shipbuilding forces the 
was done. : Every « 

The courses of training given apprentices two years 
varied from a day’s tryout in trades requif- but they | 
ing little intelligence and no previous expe an 
rience to a month or more devoted tof year or fi 
teaching of ship riveting, ship fitting, joimety and know! 
work and other occupations of a highly sp ring 4 
cialized character. When, in the opinioa Another 
the instructors, a man had made good @ for seven 
was qualified to work at the trade for wil that 
he was employed, he was sent to the Strength 
ways along the river front to engage Mm deni have 
real work of shipbuilding. Frequently mea § ed en 
were transferred at the rate of several hum 9) t measu 
dred a day from the training school to d et 

: ture ofter 
ways. 

Now I have no figures with which to back t Place 
up my statements; and if I did have exan 





I should hesitate to use them, becauts am 
know they would be so inaccurate as @ 3 
worthless. On a job such as this one, . 























he monthly turnover frequently ran as high as 
per cent a month, where it was necessary 
Flor 21,000 men during a calendar month 
jn order to keep an average daily working 
force of 30,000 men on the job, statistics 
gre hardly worth thoughtful consideration. 
| But this 1 am sure of, because I observed 
the condition day after day and month after 
month: Not more than 20 per cent of the 
men and boys who were employed -for the 
‘sing school ever finished their training. 
Not 50 per cent of those who graduated and 
were sent to the shipways ever did one hour’s 
work in the building of ships. a 
One look at the working conditions sur- 
nding ship construction and thousands of 
~ them left in droves. As a veteran of the Ar- 
gonne expressed his sentiments when he left 
‘the plant through the employment office 
+ “If that’s where all the big wages I’ve 
about are, give me war.” Of the few 
who actually started on the productive work 
of shipbuilding I question whether more than 
half were on the company’s payroll a week 
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One day, when a regiment or more of 
these near shipbuilders quit before driving 
4 rivet or laying a pound of steel, I asked 
the old shipbuilder who had interviewed them 
re going into training: 
think it is worth while after all? 
there have been more production, 
br turnover and a million or more 
€ we had never had the school and had 

m straight out to the shipways to 
s over for themselves and learn 
job was like, and possibly set 
| shipway or two for them and in- 
em on the job?” 
ly at least had the virtue of brevity, 
§ I look back, a nearly 100 per cent 

sof truth, “Train ’em on the job, 
only place to teach man or kid 
is in the water.” 

b are certain specific things which 
industries should do, I believe, be- 
i¢ problem is on its way to solution. 
should eliminate or modify numerous 
ent specifications pertaining to age, 

5 height, scholastic training, etc. They 
must take men as they find them precisely as 
he Householder in today’s coal shortage wel- 
are, size of coal he can get. They 

Make the best of conditions as they ex- 
ist, even though it may necessitate in some 
cases fitting the machine to the man. 


Those Rigid Rules 
ALARGE employer I know stipulates that 


NO apprentices over seventeen years of 
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hool age shall be employed; and his employment 
iver ent, in spite of idle machines, en- 
ding § ‘forces the restriction. 

Every day young men eighteen to twenty- 
rices two years of age apply at his plant for work, 
uit- ; get no further than the privilege of 
xpe- an application. Just why one more 
the year or five more years of earthly experience 
nety | Md knowledge should disqualify a youth from 
spe- ing a trade will always be a mystery. 
n of Another employer says: “One hundred 
and seventy pounds is our minimum weight 
hich that job,” a semi-skilled one requiring 
hip- | “tfength and agility. And able-bodied men 
the ) have done similar work elsewhere are 
men — employment solely because they do 
hut § "measure up to the mystic minimum. 
the & employment specifications of this na- 

| Mite often call to mind an incident which 
back Place back in 1917, when the Army 
hem, Was examining recruits for the Aviation 
¢ 1 _ Service mm one of our middle-western en- 
o be @pments. A man about forty, of the 
here hard-boiled variety, asked to take the exami- 


ation, 


With a show of condescension the 
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officer in charge put him through the mill. 
An examination of his teeth showed two 
molars and a bi-cuspid missing; his eyes were 
good; blood pressure above or below normal, 
I don’t know which. 

Then, to test his equilibrium, or equi-poise, 
they hoisted him up by the heels, twirled 
him around at about 25,000 r. p. m., turned 
off the juice, released the straps, and asked 
him who wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
When the tickets from the various comput- 
ing machines came through the hoppers, his 
average was 24.091. 

The officer in charge shook his head: “I 
am sorry we c:1’t do anything for you.” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” said the victim. 
“I just drifted over here to see how you 
ran this business. I’m the Test Flight pilot 
over at Wright Field.” 

An aviator is a human being who flies. A 
salesman is a man who sells something, re- 
gardless of the cut of his profile, the color 
of his hair or of his personality, 

Few of us know what we ourselves are 
capable of doing until necessity forces us to 
action or we are given an opportunity to 
develop our latent powers. Why, then, 
should we arbitrarily set rigid employment 
specifications? Some specifications there must 
be, for obviously all men are not fit for the 
same job. But the industry which refuses 
to keep its specifications flexible not only bars 
its doors to ambitious men seeking oppor- 
tunities but too often limits its own supply 
of available men. This applies with espe- 
cial force to the employment of young men 
and boys who seek training. 

Industries must also find some more ef- 
fective medium for broadcasting the oppor- 
tunities which they have to offer young men 
to learn trades. 

Their efforts have usually been confined 
to advertising in the want ad columns of 
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the newspapers, cooperation with private and 
public employment agencies, and the estab- 
lishing of contact with school authoriries. 
Numerous efforts have been made to bring 
this about. Seldom, to my kmowledge, has 
the problem been handled with a widespread 
personal appeal. 

The secrétary of a trade association com- 
prising a large membership of industries re- 
marked to me recently: 

“I often wonder why many of our mem- 
bers who are bewailing the shortage of skilled 
workers and are endeavoring to break in ap- 
prentices do not handle the problem in much 
the same manner as their sales departments 
put across their programs. Why don’t they 
do it on broad educational lines? Not on a 
retail basis, except where it is necessary. 

“I know nothing about recruiting men for 
industry, but I do know that when a sales 
organization has something to sell, it goes 
the limit in showing its goods. It doesn’t 
stop with newspaper and trade paper ad- 
vertising or with sending out on the road the 
cream of its sales force. It shows its good® 
its samples. The sales organization which 
can bring buyers to its plant or showrooms 
gets the business in the long run. 


Selling a Trade to Young America 


“ATOW that is what American employers 

who are short of skilled help,” he went 
on, “might well consider, it seems to me, 
They must sell what they have to the youth 
of America, and the best way to sell any- 
thing to a man is to show him what you have 
under the most favorable conditions. If you 
want to sell him an opportunity to learn a 
trade, the place where he is going to learn 
that trade is the logical and common-sense 
place to sell it to him. 

“Tell me, why don’t some of our larger 
industries or groups of industries in allied 
lines of production open their plants to the 
public more than they have done in the past; 
open them up for tours of inspection so that 
young men and parents who are interested 
in their sons’ business future can see for 
themselves what the plants have to offer for 
a boy’s life work? 

“Let them start off with a straight-from- 
the-shoulder campaign free of propaganda 
and tell a community what they are seeking 
to accomplish, that they wish to build up the 
plant working force and with it the commu- 
nity. Occasional mass meetings at night 
which the parents could atténd and bring 
their boys to might not be a bad idea. Have 
the meetings addressed by plant executives 
and shop foremen outlining in simple lan- 
guage the future there is for a boy who 
learns a trade as a cabinet maker, an arma- 
ture winder, a weaver, a molder or a core- 
maker and so on down the line. 

“But don’t stop there,” he proceeded with 
enthusiasm, as his thoughts unraveled. “In- 
vite them to the plants, take their names and 
see that they get there, or find out the 
reason why. That is what industries should 
do. Bring young men to the job where they 
can see for themselves the machines and ma- 
terials from the raw to the finished prod- 
uct—to the job where they can observe work- 
ing conditions and where they will see and 
meet the types of men they must ultimately 
rub ‘shoulders with.” 

Determination to do a job which must be 
done, adoption of sane, flexible policies in 
order to meet changing conditions and willing- 
ness to blaze new trails have always been 
dominant characteristics of America’s in- 
dustrial executives. Waring spoke a language 
which they understand. The way to clean 
a city’s streets is to clean them, The way 
to train apprentices is to train them, 
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rich girl, bossed by a committee of rela- 

tives and trustees, was better off than the 
District of Columbia, for she at least could 
run away. In these days of divorces and 
remarriages, it is not entirely unusual to 
have four parents; but the District of Co- 
lumbia has over four hundred. The District 
would like to vote. Everybody is doing it. 

But a counter-spokesman in the Senate 
District Committee would discourage her 
aspirations through a recital of the horrors 
attendant upon municipal elections. There 
is New York, for an awful example, and he 
reads a piece from The Times. And Louis- 
wille. “Louisville had six murders on elec- 
tion day of the city administration November 
2, 1921. The mayor was taken out of a 
hotel, manacled, and put in a patrol wagon 
and taken to the police station. Five Repub- 
licans were killed and one Democrat 


[: HAS been suggested that the poor little 


* wounded.” 


“Do you advocate the Federal Government 
taking over the control of the Government 
of those cities?” inquired Senator Ball 
(Del.), chairman of the committee. 

A spokesman before the same committee 
said: “You want us to come here and hang 
on your lapels and your coat tails and say, 
‘Do this and do that.’” And the District 
had her finger through the congressional but- 
tonhole to beg an improvement in her police 
force, which Mr. Blanton (Tex.) thought it 
advisable to grant, on the ground that the 
“worst lawbreakers in the world center here 
in the nation’s capital.” 


Senator Smoot 

A Senator from (Utah) has discovered 
Utah Is something which he 
Grievously considers not the best 


Distressed at possible arrangement in 


the Cost of a the best possible of 


; worlds. “The cost of 
Wife’s Shoes distributior of goods 


in the United States, 
which the ultimate consumer has to pay, 
in many cases is outrageous, and the present 
system has got to be abolished at some time 
or other,” he says. 


Two years ago, just before Mrs. Smoot and 
I returned to Utah, Mrs. Smoot bought a pair 
of shoes for which she was charged $17. One 
day as I came out of the elevator at the Hotel 
Utah to go to my room, I met an old friend 
of whom I used to purchase shoes when I 
was in the merchandising business. I said to 
him, “Hello, Jack, what are you doing here?” 
“Oh,” he said, “I am still se'ling shoes.” I 
said, “For the same firm?” He said, “For the 
same firm.” 

He further stated, “I have a line here now, 
in my room.” 

His room was immediately to the left of the 
elevator; and he said, “Come in and look at 
my line of shoes.” I went in and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I saw there a pair of shoes which I was 
positive were exactly the same make of shoes 
which Mrs. Smoot had purchased for $17. To 
be absolutely sure, however, I took the stock 
number of the shoe and later found it was the 
identical kind of shoe. 

I said to my friend, “Jack, at what price 
are you selling these shoes?” He replied, “I 
am selling them for $5.75.” I asked, “Is that 
the price at which these shoes are sold in all 
parts of the United States?” He replied, “Yes, 
that is the wholesale price for which they are 
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Goings-on in Conference Rooms and Elsewhere 


sold everywhere.” Some time or other such 
exorbitant profits are not going to continue to 
be charged in the United States. 


Mr. Lowrey ( Miss.) 
took the floor, “Mr. 
Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. 
Blanton) made a state- 
ment a while ago that I 
think he ought to ex- 
plain. I think it ought to go straight in the 
Record. He said, ‘the worst robbers in the 
world gather here in the capital.’ I would 
like him to explain whether he meant the 
Capital City or the Capitol Building.” 


Mr. BLanton: I do not include the gentle- 
man ‘from Mississippi, so he need not be uneasy. 

Mr. Lowrey: I feel inclined to tell here a 
thing that happened. I hate to go into a 
gentleman’s family affairs; but it got into the 
newspapers. It happened in the home of my 
friend the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Jones). 
I do not believe he is here. Recently during 
the night his wife, Mrs. Jones, whispered to 
him in excitement that there were thieves in 
the house. He remonstrated with her and 
insisted that she ought not to make that kind 
of a charge against the House; that he was 
sure that proportionately there were more 
thieves in the Senate than there were in the 
House. 

Mr. GeERNERD (Pa.): What Mr. Jones does 
the gentleman refer to as being married? 

Mr. Lowrey: My friend from Texas, Mr. 
Marvin Jones. 

Mr. GERNERD: 
married. 

Mr. Lowrey: I have known him longer than 
the gentleman has; and he ought to have been 
married a long time ago. Though it may not be 
his fault. 

Mr. BLAanTon: The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi was speaking about his first marriage. 

Mr. Knutson (Minn.): Which marriage is 
the gentleman speaking about now? 

Mr. Lowrey: Don’t you spoil my story. Mr. 
Chairman, there are more good speeches ruined 
on this floor by fool questions than in any 
other way. If the gentleman will just let me 
alone I will make a good speech. 

Mr. Hammer (N. C.): The gentleman al- 
ways makes a good speech, anyway. 

Mr. Lowrey: 1 was going to say that my 
friend remonstrated with Mrs. Jones and said 
that there were proportionately more thieves in 
the Senate than there were in the House, and 
that she ought not to make that kind of a 
charge against the House. Then he insisted 
further that if they were in the House the 
most of them were on the Republican side, and 
the Republicans were not to be blamed for 
failure to turn them out, because they have 
tc keep a quorum. Now here comes the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Blanton) and asserts 
on the floor that the worst robbers in the 
nation gather in the capital. I do not know 
whether he means in the Capital City or the 
Capitol Building. 


Concerning the 
Location of 
the World’s 

Worst Robbers 


I did not even know he was 


It is not of record that 
Wherein Is Mr. Blanton further 
Discourse of  larified the matter; but 


Bathing Beaches he was ready with a 


facetious attack on Mr. 


_and the = Moore (Va.) when that 
Bringing Home gentleman objected to a 
of Bacon bathing beach for col- 


ored people of the Dis- 
trict being established at the Virginia end 

















of the Key Bridge across the Popp 
charging that Mr. Moore secured “% 
bacon for his constituents than does 
other Member of Congress.” 













. . . He had this fine two and one-half; 
lion dollar Francis Scott Key Bridge t 
his Virginia people, who daily come into 
ington so that they would not have to gp 
or three hundred yards to another 
which was not quite so convenient to 
This new bridge was constructed so that ¢ 
would have a handy bridge right at 
front door, as it were. They are not sat 
Now when the District of Columbia wa 
use its own bridge in order to let its ¢ 
children who need bathing go to their 
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beach on the other side of the river, he does Pages 
want such clouds to obscure the fair and Ti 
of patrician Virginia. Now when gether v 
wants to give him and his Virginia pe officers. 
present of a colored bathing beach he does “Laug 
want to take it. ; order in 
| fourth. 
; . “Mr. 
A bill was being de® the Tex 
Can a cussed in the House fe Agsociat 
Representative ‘“7°asing the salan earth in 
a general in the Am the orea 
Be as Dust toa wh by eh it. % 
’ wo was bY eee ae ot 
General’s Feet becoming an Am March, 
sador. te devine 
Mr. Littte (Kans.): The gentleman meet in 
that if he is in receipt of this salary he wily  Suests 0’ 
go to the head of the table. If we vote hing ized to 
this $5,000 a year more, we may be sure thay during t 
he will go into dinner first. That is al#§ ‘likewise 
amounts to. I think it is a little extravagat But | 
for that. i seriqs 1 
Mr. J. M. Netson (Wis.): I trust the Hom “Mr. Sp 
will not do this thing. It is clearly a matter@— J desire 
personal favoritism. ... I had occasion to p§ of this ( 
to General Crowder several times a few yen Mr. M 
ago. I was never more humiliated in my lit Mn Y 
as a Member of Congress. I was us the biiatas 
to his feet, and there was nothing to it bit pang 
arrogance and arbitrary conduct. Thea 7 pede nf 
chanced, when higher officials took an inteim#t® yest 
in a certain matter, to find that Gener hes hee 
Crowder was one of the slickest of politician bees 


But, as Mr. Little had explained on #§ gress. 

































other occasion, the business of going out ® "Ma. Sx 
dinner is of no mean moment. political 
Some years we had rear admirals, omy oy 
modores, and captains. In England they % thie c 
rear admirals and captains but no comf s oe 
Our commodores in England and Shanghai ®® tilat; on 
vited out to dinner were outranked by the So au a 
admirals. The result was that our poor <oge 
lows had to suffer the infliction when OR . i. r 
went out to dinner of going with the captaim ‘od of 
That was considered a debasement of G0 ar t 
honor and their character. They came berg Fat 
and appealed to us and we abolished the a Mr. K 
of commodore so they could all go in to dinme Mr. Sp 
together. .. . In that connection they tee I came il 
nine commodores and promoted them @ going ou 
mirals. They never equalize by cutting @™§ Mow. . . 
but always by promotion. We gave them 2 , re 
higher salary and a better place at CMe ¢ beer 
Then up rose the old rear admirals and sf the Repi 
“This is a devil of a situation; we i P 
in to dinner with these commodores,” ad i: 
they split them, calling them the first DMEM 4, well 
the second nine... . The Army drew its! Pied cour 
which provided that a brigadier general ae 









have the same rank as an admiral. ” : 
of course, rose up in arms and the first Mr. Kr 
admiral said: “You cannot go in to d x | And 
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1e, 1923 
» And so the Navy put through a law 
which provided that a rear admiral of the 
second nine should have the same Place at 
as a brigadier general. . . . I just want 
to direct the attention of the charman to the 
awful position in which this new commodore 
you are going to create Is placed.” 

Mr. WINSLOW (Mass.): No; commandant. 

Mr. Litre: The gentleman said he would 
be a commodore when he is retired. 

Mr. WINSLOW: When he is retired. 

Me. Litrte: Who is going in to dinner with 

So much for relations between officers. 
But Mr. Fields (Ky.) would appear to feel 
go contrition about having “offered an 
: ent to the Army Appropriation bill” 
withholding -salary from any officer who 
should “promote social distinctions between 
the officers and men while on military duty. 
Oh, they said, it would affect the discipline, 
it would disorganize the Army, but the 
limitation was adopted, and Mr. Chairman, 

have been getting on nicely ever since. 
They have been attending the same church 
‘yer since without demoralizing the Army, 
and I imagine they could go to heaven to- 
“gether without the slightest reflection on the 
officers.” 

“Laughter and applause” appear to be the 
order in the House on the morning of March 
fourth. Hear Mr. Hudspeth, of Texas: 

“Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association, the greatest association on this 
earth in numbers and personnel, will meet in 
the greatest city in this country in the great- 


est State of the Union on the 12th day of 


March, 1923. I am authorized and requested 
to invite the Congress of the United States to 
meet in the city of El Paso at that time as 
guests of the association. I am also author- 
ized to state that your eats will be provided, 
during the entire time that you are there, 
likewise your drinks.” (Prolonged applause). 

Tat Mr. Young (N. Dak.) had more 
seiwus matters to place before the House: 
“Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, 
I desire to call attention to the ventilation 
of this Chamber. 

Mr. McArtuur (Oreg.): There is none. 

Mr. Younc: My friend from Oregon ap- 
preciates the situation. There are no windows 
in any part of this Chamber and all the door- 
ways lead to hallways and corridors. ...I 
call attention to the fact that when a Congress 
has been in session a large number of days, 
the mortality has greatly increased. . There 
were 23 deaths during the Sixty-seventh Con- 


gress, 

-Mr. Swett (N. Y.): Does the table include 
political deaths that take place from time to 
time? 

Mr. Younc: No. This is a matter, I think, 
that ought to be considered seriously, because 
unless something is done to give us real ven- 
tilation it may-mean to all of us a death that 
1 worse than political death... . 
~ Mr. Barxtey (Ky.): Is the gentleman try- 
mg to discourage opposition to sitting Mem- 
bers of «3 House by calling attention to the 

rate 


3 Mr. Kline (Pa.) arose for a swan song: 
t. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, 
tame into Congress three years ago. I am 
going out one hour and four minutes from 
Mow.... These have been two delightful 
aly red-letter years in my life, and they 
¢ been delightful in large part because on 
the Republican side I have found upright, 
» Splendid, kindly and courteous gen- 
i And on the Democratic side I found 
4% well upright, honest, splendid, kindly, 
courteous gentlemen. 
eral Members: Oh, no. 


— Me. Kuiwe:\ Yes, sir, they have been nice to 


And I stant to say something more, that 
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I have found the entire delegation of the Social- 
ist Party just as honest, upright, kindly, and 
courteous as any of the rest. (The “entire 
delegation” of the Socialists in the 67th Con- 
gress consisted of Meyer London, of New 
York.) It bas been a great pleasure to know 
the delegation of the Socialist Party. 

Mr. McArruvur. How about the drys? 

Mr. Kuine: I will come to that later. I 
wish to thank you all for the delightful 
courtesy I have received at your hands. I can 
proclaim for the rest of my life to my friends 
everywhere what a splendid lot of men there 
are in the United States Congress... . 

Mr. BANKHEAD (Ala.): Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. Kine: Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD: In the gentleman’s delight- 
ful and harmonious experiences, what impres- 
sion have the ladies of Washington made? 
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THE SPEAKER Pro Tempore: 
the gentleman has expired. 


The time of 

Shortly thereafter the curtain dropped on 
the 67th Congress, and along with the nega- 
tion of the ship subsidy an@ the soldiers’ 
bonus looms the obscurity enveloping what 
might have been the answer of the retiring 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to the momen- 
tous question propounded by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Phat the historian of the future, unlimber- 
ing his 3291 A. D. latest model writing 
machine preparatory to his chapter «n “The 
Woman of the Period,” can find no light 
emanating from beneath the Dome, may 
boomerang on the Speaker pro tempore. 
By that time people may have learned when 
to nod. 


The Danger in Dust 


NORMOUS losses are caused annually 

by dust explosions in a large number of 
industries, says Fire Prevention Bulletin 
Number Six, issued by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The nature and extent of 
dust explosions are outlined in the bulletin, 
with a suggestive consideration of methods 
of prevention. Grain elevators, feed mills, 
starch plants, sulphur-grinding plants and 
other plants where combustible dust is 
created are particularly susceptible to explo- 
sions, the bulletin asserts, in explaining that 
in addition to the plant directly affected, 
properties far from the source of the explo- 
sion have been damaged by the blasts, a 
consequence that makes the exposure hazard 
very difficult of determination. 

Tremendous pressures are developed in 
dust explosions, the Insurance Department 
finds, and cites as a case in point the destruc- 
tive force of an explosion at the Northwestern 
Elevator at Chicago—forty bins and their 
grain contents with a tota: weight of 300,000 
tons were moved nearly one-half foot on 
their foundations. 

From its inquiries, the department con- 
cludes that there is a close similarity be- 
tween dust explosions and gas explosions, and 
that in order to have a dust explosion there 
must be a proper mixture of inflammable dust 
and air with heat of sufficient intensity to 
ignite the dust. A primary and a secondary 
explosion occur, and, if there is a sufficient 
accumulation of dust to be set in motion by 
the shock of the first explosion, the propaga- 
tion of flame will be rapid and is liable to 
spread throughout the entire plant, the de- 
partment points out in emphasizing the neces- 
sity of preventing the accumulation of static 
dust. 

Among the department’s conclusions with 
regard to the factors affecting inflammability 
of dust are: ‘That the finer the dust, the 
more easily it will explode; that a dry dust 
ignites more readily than a dust with normal 
moisture content; that it might be expected 
that a dust having a high ash content would 
be less inflammable than a dust having a 
smaller ash content, and that when one partic- 
ular dust is considered, the size of the parti- 
cles seems to have the greatest effect upon 
the inflammability of that dust, but when 
various dusts are considered, all other fac- 
tors being equal, the ease of oxidation of the 
dust is the controlling factor. 

Outstanding among the causes of dust ex- 
plosions, according to the department, are 
open flames and naked lights—as lamps, 
torches, lanterns, gas lights and candles; 


smoking and striking matches in dusty atmos- 
pheres; sparks from electric motors, fuses, 
short circuits, switches, and the breaking of 
incandescent lamps; static electricity from 
friction of the parts of grinding machines, 
elevators, conveyors, and screens; sparks 
from pieces of metal or stones that have 
worked into the grinding machines; friction 
between belts and pulleys which may produce 
intense heat with consequent burning of the 
belts. 

Attention is also invited to the heavy losses 
from dust explosions in threshing machines 
during operation in the northwestern states. 
The use of dust collecting fans is recom- 
mended to prevent explosion in separators. 

To meet fire hazards from the sources in- 
dicated, the bulletin outlines a number of 
preventive measures, including the installa- 
tion of electric lighting units; enforcement of 
regulations prohibiting smoking and the use 
of matches; regular inspection by fire mar- 
shals so that they may have definite informa 
tion as to the condition of the plant in case 
of fire; installation of all electrical equip- 
ment in accordance with regulations approved 
by fire underwriters and state or municipal 
authorities, with grounding of all machines 
having moving parts; provision for the re- 
moval of foreign material by means of mag- 
nets or other separators, and the avoidance 
of choke-ups and friction in elevators by 
means of automatic shut-off of the driving 
force or automatic signaling devices to warn 
the operator when the belt begins to slow up. 


Safety Course Proposed 


LANT construction is discussed in some 

detail in the bulletin, and the scope of a 
study of the dust explosion in the industries 
of a community is suggested to include a 
presentation of a committee report to the 
management of the industries with regard to 
the conditions disclosed by the committee's 
investigation. 

The committee would try to obtain the 
cooperation of the management in remov- 
ing the explosion hazard; and a safety course 
would be organized for the instruction of 
superintendents and foremen on dust explo- 
sions and safety measures. Where any 
doubt exists concerning the explosibility of 
any dust, the Insurance Department counsels 
that samples of the dust be sent to the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
which, in addition to its facilities for analysis, 
is in position to make suggestions relating to 
preventive devices that should be used in the 
different industries. 


































































Helping the Farmer Two Wa 


seventh Congress was designed to 

answer the specific demand of a larger 
constituency than the “Agricultural Credits 
Act of 1923,” passed in the closing hours of 
the session. This complex—in some respects 
confusing—statute was the fruit of wide- 
spread agitation over a period of years and 
finally of prolonged hearings and exhaustive 
study by our representatives at Washington. 

The law recognizes frankly that agricul- 
tural credit has certain elements entirely dif- 
ferent from those of other industries; it 
assumes further that this basic producer of 
wealth deserves full consideration of these 
peculiar needs. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act created a 
credit system for financing the farmer’s basic 

-imvestment in a physical plant—his land, 
buildings, etc. Its foundation was land value; 
its security was the farm mortgage. The Act 
of 1923 attempts to set up a credit machine 
for the ordinary month-to-month transactions, 
adequate and yet flexible, in a manner not 
possible with real estate mortgages. In many 
respects it is devised to do permanently what 
the War Finance Corporation did in the 
emergency of 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

This Act aims to accomplish four things: 

First, to make the maturity of loans cor- 
respond to the natural termination of the 
transactions which are to be financed. 

SEconD, to afford lower interest rates. 

Tuirp, to encourage the warehousing of 
farm products in licensed warehouses, pend- 
ing final marketing. 

FourtH, adequately to finance cooperative 
credit and marketing associations. 

The first and second of these purposes 
are fundamentally financial, designed to aid 
the course of business mapped out by Nature. 
The third and fourth, while primarily finan- 
cial, are of vastly greater importance in 
their possible economic effect; if successful, 
they may revolutionize the methods of mar- 
keting farm products. 

In the past, the maturity of agricultural 
paper has been a matter of more or less 
camouflage. For instance, a ranchman re- 
quired a loan to finance the purchase of 
a herd of cows for breeding. Under the pre- 
vailing practice he signed a note for ninety 
days or six months. Yet both he and the 
banker knew that the transaction which he 
was financing would take from _ eighteen 
months to three years. Both knew that he 
did not expect to pay the note at maturity; 
both expected it to be renewed. If all went 
well, it was renewed; if a crisis arose, the 
banker, by force of necessity, had to call it; 
and the ranchman was forced to sell his herd 
before the expected increase in numbers and 
in many iristances at the time when cows 


cerca no single act of the Sixty- 
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Vice-President, American Bankers Association 


and calves were not in a marketable condition. 

That very thing happened in 1920-1921. 
It brought disaster in many instances to the 
cattleman, and in some cases to the banker 
who financed him, with serious consequences 
to the whole country in the resulting curtail- 
ment of future meat supplies. 

The Act of 1923 proposes to remedy this 
situation. It establishes twelve organiza- 
tions designated as Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks, each operated by officers of 
the twelve existing Federal Land Banks. 
These banks are authorized to rediscount 
the notes of farmers who have borrowed 
through banks, trust companies, livestoc 
loan companies, cooperative credit or co- 
operative marketing associations, such notes 
to be indorsed by the agency through which 
they are submitted and to mature within a 
period of from six months to three years 
from date of rediscount. ‘They may also 
make loans direct to cooperative producing 
or marketing associations if the loans are 
secured by warehouse or shipping documents 
covering non-perishable agricultural prod- 
ucts, or by mortgages on live stock. 

These banks are government institutions, 
each capitalized at $5,000,000 with the entire 
stock owned by the Government. Additional 
funds may be secured by the sale of tax- 
exempt debentures, having a maximum ma- 
turity of five years, provided the total of 
these does not exceed ten times the paid-up 
capital and surplus of the issuing bank. The 
debentures are secured by the notes held by 
the bank, which become the basis of their 
issuance. 

The Act also authorizes the incorporation 
of private corporations, designated National 
Agricultural Credit Corporations, which are 
to have a minimum capital of $250,000. 
These corporations may make loans or may 
rediscount notes with a maturity not ex- 
ceeding nine months, when made for an 
agricultural purpose, and when secured by 
warehouse receipts covering non-perishable 
products. They may also make loans or re- 
discount notes for a longer maturity, not 
exceeding three years, when secured by chat- 
tel mortgages upon maturing or breeding live 
stock or dairy herds. 

Such corporations may secure capital by 
three-year collateral trust notes sold to the 
public, or by rediscounting with similar 
larger corporations (capitalized at not less 
than $1,000,000) which may be organized 
for this purpose. 

It will be noted that these provisions do 
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more than the very essential thing of § 
the maturity of agricultural loans 
normal period of the transaction 
They make the debentures of the 
diate Banks tax-exempt, which perm 
lower interest rate. They provide for 
based upon agricultural products stop 
licensed warehouses. Such credits 
extended to private owners of such prods 

Particularly, however, is encourages 
given to cooperative marketing associat 
which may borrow direct from either 
Intermediate Bank or the private Creg 
poration upon the security of warehg 
ceipts or chattel mortgages on live ste 
effect, this is designed to make agric 
products and live stock liquid assets, 

This feature is further emphasized 
amendment to the Federal Reserye j 
which extends the maturity of notes wh 
a Federal Reserve Bank may discount, ff 
six to nine months, provided the loan is 
agricultural purposes and is secured by 
house receipts or chattel mortgages on | 
stock. This affords entrance in time of 
sonal demand, to the credit stores of 
Federal Reserve system. 

The effect of this is two-fold: First, it 
adds very materially to the basis upon whic 
credit may be extended to farmers and rand 
men; second, it tends to encourage the de 
velopment of licensed warehousing and 
cooperative marketing, since it is through # 
these agencies that these new sources of § 
credit may be made available. us 

The thought may occur to some not | 
thoroughly acquainted with agricultural — | 
processes that such credit and such encout ~ 
agement of delayed marketing means it 
creased speculation. That need not follow | 
The fact is we eat bread the year round | 
although the wheat crop is harvested in five” 
months. Somebody must and does hold the 
wheat from season to season or until it §” 
consumed. The farmer should participate” 
in that holding. Bt 

The credit here proposed should, and im” 
my judgment will, enable him to market his 
crop more nearly in accord with the com” 
sumers’ demand instead of forcing him @ 
throw too large a proportion of it on the 
market during the harvest period or during 
the six months immediately following § 
That is reasonable and right. 

As with the Federal Reserve system and 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, the test @ 
this Act will depend upon its administration — 
which is placed in the hands of the twelve 
Federal Land Banks. The success of thee — 
institutions in carrying out the purpose 
the Federal Farm Loan Act gives us reas 
to believe that the development of the new 
credit system may prove to be satisfactory 
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One drop of 

ink remover—and 

a vivid blotch with 

the accusing ‘‘VOIDS”’ 
stares the forger in the face. 


PROTOD-Greenbac 
Forgery-Proof Checks and Drafts 


block erasure of any written portion of a check—payee’s name, date, 
etc. Registered and safeguarded to prevent getting into improper 
hands, they protect even your signature. 


Protectograph Check Writer 
(New Double- Quick Model) 


protects the amount with the well-known Todd line “shredded” 
through the paper in two colors. 


$10, 000 Insurance Policy 
Purchasers of Protectograph Check Writer, or PROTOD-Greenbac 
checks receive a $10,000 insurance policy against loss or lawsuit. 
Send coupon with business letterhead for samples of PROTOD- 
Greenbac and work of Double-Quick Protectograph. 


Todd 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO.. Inc. ae 


(Established 1899) Rochester, N.Y; 
1174 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Aiso Makers of the *STAR*® Adding 


Machine 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreets” 


HERE isa perceptibly quieter tone to buying for the further seem evidences that with domestic production active and im. 
/ future and the feverishness has gone out of commodity prices, ports of manufacturers’ materials very large, two years of under 

which tend downward, but the trade and industrial map, production have been about made up. Hence, wholesale trade, 
on the whole, turns a brighter face to the observer than at any to use an expression common a few years ago, has been “‘consoli- 
time since 1920. Premonitory dating its position.” 
symptoms of this quieting The general price level as 
were visible as early as mid- indicated by Bradstreet’s In. 
March, these including a dex Number declined 2 
slight weakening of prices, cent in April. Collections 
notably of foods and textiles, lagged, one explanation of this 
and a number of conservative having to do with the handling 
outgivings by bankers and of a vastly increased business 
others having to do mainly at higher prices with no cor 
with the increased costs of responding increase in capital 
invested. April 
and four months’ 
failures, however, 
were fully a fifth 






























Business Conditions, May 15, 1923 


HE accompanying map shows at a glance the general 
conditions of the country. Light areas indicate good 
crops, industrial activity, and “high pressure” buying 
markets. In the black areas these conditions are lacking. 
The shaded areas are half way. 
In studying the map it should always be borne in mind 
that only actual conditions are shown; prospects are not 
indicated. 




































business operations, but 

the same month saw iron, 

steel, automobile production and 

cotton and wool consumption break 

all records, wholesale buying jump 20 per 
cent over March a year ago, mail order sales 

the largest since early 1920, and wage advances, 


MavesTow SLOW 








below last year and liabilities a third off. 
While the farmer was trying to get into his fields—he was very 
starting with the textile trades, spread to the iron and late in the northwest spring wheat areas and in the cotton belt— 
steel and building industries, a reflection of the marked the turn of fortune’s wheel for a while in April aided him in at 
scarcity of labor noted even before seasonal agricultural opera- least two respects. An advance in grain prices, wheat, corn and 
tions had begun. oats, to the highest level of the season and a sharp rise in price, 
The slowing-down tendency visible in wholesale buying for with better buying of the tail end of the potato crop, aided him to 
the further future spread as April advanced, but the industrial recoupsomeof the losses he stood to make as a result of last year’s 
pace was so rapid that a number of still higher production coal and railway strikes blocking the movement of these crops 
records were hung up—steel, pig iron, building and automobiles tomarket last fall. Free hog marketing, however, bred of the big 
being cases in point—while the advent of warmer, more settled corn yield of 1922, has resulted in the lowest prices of the year. 
weather helped retail and mail order trade and enabled a good The farmers’ labor supply is 12 per cent short of a year ago 
deal of the lost time on the farms to be made up. with leading industries (and, by the way, in some states, his own 
Easter came on April 1, this year but in mid-April a year ago, tax fed road-making activities) bidding higher than he can for 
hence some irregularities in percentage comparisons, but expec- help. He will plant less spring wheat and potatces—there Is 
















tations that conceded big purchasing power (after a closed 
season that was anything but a “winter of discontent” to labor) 
would be reflected in April mail order and retail trade, have been 
amply justified. Even the farmers have bought freely—witness 
the 40 per cent gain in mail order trade and the heavy buying 
of tractors reported for four months past. Wholesale trade in 
April was unquestionably below that of March but still ahead 
of April, 1922. 

Consumption has continued to crowd production, but there 


less winter wheat also to be harvested—but more corn, mostly 
on land where lack of moisture prevented winter wheat germinat- 
ing, more oats, hay, mostly alfalfa, flax, tobacco and cotton. 
What his yields will be is still on the knees of the gods, but in 
view of Canadian competition in wheat, the possible decrease im 
that crop does not seem serious. ; 
The slightly more cheerful feeling in the Rocky Mountain 
states, from Arizona and New Mexico north to Idaho, is bound 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Photograph of the Nat'l 
City Bank building of 
Indianapolis recently de- 
signed and constructed by 
Hogg son Brothers 














The white lines indicate 
the siwe of the lot, the en- 
tire area of which was 
occupied by a two sory 
banking room, Note the 
portion of lot area occu~ 
pied by the office section 


Bigger Returns from a Smaller Area 


HE success of an investment ina bank- 
and - office building depends upon a 
number of factors oftentimes not sufhi- 
ciently considered—among the important 


ones being the ratio of gross floor area to 


the cubic foot cost of construction, the 
ratio of net rentable area to gross floor 
area, the ratio of elevator equipment cost 
to net rentable area, and the extent to which 


the entire floor area is 
well lighted and well 
ventilated. 

The building repro- 
duced above illustrates 
a recent instance where 
the most profitable 
area for the office sec- 
tion built above the 
banking room proved 
to be less than the 


investment 








THE HOGGSON ORGANIZATION 
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Architectural 
designs, 
bank plans 
and 
working 
drawings 
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investment 
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Building 
construction, 
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equipment, 
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& furnishings 











485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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BANK BUILDINGS 








gross area of the property, and also less 
than the banking room, which in this case 
was extended beyond the office section to 
cover the entire lot area. 

An_ exhaustive 
to determine the character of building 
which will produce the greatest percentage 
of revenue, is furnished as a part of the 
complete Hoggson Preliminary Service. 


analysis, 


A booklet containing 
specific examples of 
this service will be 
mailed upon request 
to those who are inter- 
ested in the design and 
construction of bank 
buildings or office 
buildings, or altera- 
tions to either type of 
structure. 


BROTHERS 


Architectural Design and Building Construction 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
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up with the activity in copper and in building, 
and higher sheep, wool, wheat and potato 
prices. March copper production was double 
that of a year ago and would be larger if labor 
could be secured. Production of leading 
camps in April was well above 70 per cent. 
Failures still exceed a year ago in many of 
those states and in New England, where 
spring buying was late in starting. Slumps 
in oil prices, due mainly to enormous Cali- 
fornia production, have tended to slow trade 
somewhat in the southwest. 


The Spreading White Areas 


THE widening circle of good conditions in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire is recognition of the special activ- 
ity in textile and paper manufacturing, the 
machinery trades and jewelry. 

The spread of white over Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois is based also on the 
vastly increased activity in industry, notably 
iron and steel, automobile and accessory 
production and building and kindred lines. 
Coal buying has been better recently, in some, 
not all, sections. 

The growing area of white at the south is 

evidence of high prices for cotton reinforced 
by activity in the oil and lumber industries, 
output of the latter being limited only by labor 
supply, railway transportation and weather 
conditions. The railroads the country over 
are driven hard, car loadings in the third 
week of April of forest products and live stock 
breaking all records. 
_ Two great divisions of the fuel and lighting 
industries, coal and‘ petroleum, are in what 
might be called interesting positions. Soft 
coal production since January 1, slightly in 
excess of 10,500,000 tons a week, would, if 
continued for a year, closely approximate the 
high records of the war years 1917 and 1918, 
§ 52,000,000 and 579,000,000 tons respectively. 
Buying, however, is none too active, and pro- 
duction feels it, as prices are little above a 
year ago. Given the spur of war, more than 
13,000,000 tons of soft coal can be mined 
weekly. Anthracite buying for household 
sizes has been, and is, active, but industrial 
sizes tend to accumulate. A new record may 
be made this year, however, as production 
Nas averaged 2,000,000 tons a week. 

With consumption of petroleum so far in 
1923, at the record annual rate of 655,000,000 
barrels, stocks on hand increased 8,000,000 
barrels in the first quarter and gained 37,000,- 
o0co barrels during the past twelve months. 
Hence, the weakness of crude oil prices which 
fell 10 to 25 cents in April, and again in May, 
lower prices for kerosene and automobile 
fuel, lower quotations for the “oils” on the 
stock exchange, which seems to have started 
the present weakness in that market, and the 
fading of the dreams of dollar gasoline of some 
radical senators. 

Coal and petroleum production differ in 
one respect. Coal mining can be stopped, 
but efforts to stop drilling in a demonstrated 
oil field are only possible where individual 
owners are few, and a sensible agreement to 
stop wasteful drilling and pumping may be 
reached. 

It must have occurred to anyone who has 
watched the business revival of the past two 
years that the turning of the corner from de- 
pression to activity in the building industry in 
1921 was swifter than in any other industry. 
The housing shortage, due to the semi-starva- 
tion of the war years, was of course the moving 
cause of this. 

Building is essentially a ready-money trade 
touching labor and industry at many points, 
and it may be that this trade, which did so 


much to pull general trade and industry out 
of the depression, may prove a good guide for 
the future. Reports from New York building 
trade are that pushing up of labor costs by 
“snowballing” strikes and demanding of 
bonuses has about reached the breaking point. 
Still, early advices indicate that the record- 
breaking March building total may be equalled 
by that for April despite a sharp falling off in 
Greater New York. 

“Where do we go from here?”’sis the ques- 
tion asked by the American trade and indus- 
trial community, which has passed from the 
peak of after-war activity down through the 
valley of depression and deflation and up again 
to the heights of new and record-breaking 
achievements all in three years. At present 
the path is apparently over the plateau of 
large trade with output close to the limit. 
The above question is not asked in any spirit 


of misgiving but cheerfully, as b 
who have been and are doing a big” 
and look for things as big or bigger 
future. 

The answer may be found in the prog; 
the crops now in or going into the g- 
in the more cheerful air of things in 
markets, from which we have not dra 
much sustenance of late (although our forss 
trade is expanding, most of the gain ie % 
imports of sa at, ame materi 
the record-breaking customs duties colles 
in the unquestionably vastly increased 
chasing power of the country at large an 
particularly of “labor,” or finally in 
answer which the consumer, who in the k 
analysis must pay for all the higher og 
may make some months hence to inege 
prices for things which he wants to eat, 
or otherwise utilize. 


Business Still Improves and_ 


Consolidating Its Gains 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


HERE IS growing uneasiness throughout 
the country because of the general feeling 
that we seem to be entering upon that vicious 
circle which brought such widespread grief in 
its train not so long ago. On the surface all is 
well, for manufacturers everywhere are far 
behind on their orders, and yet the cry is, still 
they come. 

Freight car loadings are ahead of those for 
some years past, and the great surplus of 
only twelve months ago has been transformed 
into a constant shortage despite the steady 
increase in railroad motive power and in trans- 
portation facilities. The metal mines are 
busier than for many months, and prices of 
their ores bear witness to the unceasing call 
forthem. Blast furnaces are breaking records 
in their output, and so are the mills in more 
finished forms of iron and steel. Factories of 
rubber goods are operating at the top of their 
capacity, and tire production is at the highest 
point it has ever known. Automobile output 
is much greater than last year, and the demand 
seems still insatiable. Consumption of cotton 
by textile mills is far in excess of last year, 
while stocks of raw cotton are smaller than for 
nine years past at this season. 

Now all these matters are cheering enough, 
and furnish much material for forecasts of 
abounding prosperity, both now and to come. 
But there are other happenings which must 
give us pause. Some industries are at their 
peak, or nearly so, although they may main- 
tain their present gait for some months to 
come. Building is one of them, if for no other 
reason than that the steady increase in the 
cost of construction is fast making it almost 
prohibitory. 

Then, too, we have passed the point where 
demand exceeded production, and the reverse 
is now true. We do not seem to realize that 
the productive capacity of this country in 
every line of industrial endeavor needs only 
time enough to swamp any possible demand. 

Also that Europe is in no position now, nor 
likely to be in the near future, to take any 
great resulting surplus off our hands. Besides, 
advancing prices are already beginning to 
curtail buying in some lines. In all well- 
ordered business organizations one of the 
fundamental policies is that an increase in 
output, within the limits of normal produc- 
tion, should naturally result in decrease in 
cost of operation. 


That policy evidently is not in wo 
order now. The busier the mills and th: 
mines are, the higher the prices of their prod. 
ucts, The advance commences with 
material and runs the entire gamut of ¢ 
finished product. It mostly appears to be 
taking advantage of the situation, sometime, 
by the manufacturer, sometimes by labor, 
often by both. 

It is all very human, very natural, but none § 
the less very shortsighted. When it finally # 
comes to an end, it will leave us with much to” 
do over again that we had partly accomplished ¥ 
on our way to a more permanent prosperity 
than we are experiencing, or are likely toa 
perience in the near future. One portentous 
feature is the shortage of labor, which ha — 
created a specious demand for cheap labor # 
from abroad, a demand that is not likely tobe 
gratified. For it seeks to cure a passing 
economic difficulty by incurring a lasting & 
social ill. ) 


Some Effects of the Labor Shortage § 


HE shortage of labor in industrial lifes” 

drawing negroes from the southern farms - 

to manufacturing centers in northern latitudes ” 
and setting up social problems in such 
ities that generations may fail to solve. 

This movement of negroes from the South & 
is singularly localized as to states. 1 
exodus prevails largely from South Carolina & 
to Georgia, but is scarcely known in North” 
Carolina. It is marked in Arkansas, Tenne®™ 
see and Alabama, but is of small moment i 
Texas. q 

There was also in 1922 a steady drift to the | 
cities of whites from farms all over the countty, & 
Much of the impelling force of this movement % 
was due to higher prices of labor in industrial & 
centers that prevailed in the countryside) 
The usual comment on this happening 1s Hah 
it is due to natural causes and will likewise be 4 
rectified by these same causes, and neehay 
therefore give us no concern for the future - 

Unfortunately this soothing theory ta 
all’s right in the world finds no warrant 
human history. Every civilization i the 
past had for a fundamental and im 
problem this unchecked drift from country 
city. Nor is there any record in all timet 
the tide ever reversed itself, save in the 


(Continued on page 62) 
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; Straight to the root 
of your figure problems 


EFORE you buy a Burroughs 
machine, the Burroughs repre- 
sentative goes straight to the root 
of your figure problems. He care- 
fully analyzes your present methods, 
assists you in eliminating unnecessary 
detail and helps you picture your 
figure facts. He cooperates with you 
in designing your forms, routing your 
work and gives you the benefit of 
his experience gained in handling the 
figure problems of hundreds of pro- 
gressive firms, large and small. 





In many cases, the new plans and 
methods thus developed lead to profits 
the customer does not expect. When 
your figure problem is thoroughly 
understood, the Burroughs represen- 
tative assists you in choosing the 
proper figure machine equipment to 
handle your problem in the most 
efficient manner. 

Burroughs— and Burroughs only 
—pbuilds a complete line of figure 
machine equipment capable of han- 
dling all phases of adding, bookkeep- 
ing, billing and calculating. 


urroughs 


ADDING ~ BOOXKEEPING~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
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struction of the great capitals of the countries 
whose ruin they finally accomplished. 

Most thinking men now believe that our 
own civilization will finally triumph over the 
manifold dangers which threaten its existence. 
But it can only do so by developing new rec- 
reative forces unknown to any of the nations 
who preceded us. The present actual de- 
crease in farm population, during the past 
twelve months, has naturally created a short- 
age of labor in agricultural sections, accom- 
panied by higher wages. This tends to 
decrease the contemplated acreage to be 
seeded this spring, and this tendency is 
further accentuated by widespread precipita- 
tion in March and April which kept the 
farmers out of the fields, made the ordinary 
country roads impassable, and placed a severe 
handicap on the business of distribution. 

At this writing the probabilities are still for 
an increase in acreage in those commodities 
whose prices are remunerative, especially 


_A Kaiser 


HERE NEVER was a coffee romance 

like that of Hermann Sielcken’s. Com- 

ing to America a poor boy in 1869, 
forty-five years later he left it many times a 
millionaire. For a time he ruled the coffee 
markets of the world with a kind of autoc- 
tacy such as the trade had never seen before 
and probably will not see again. 

And when, just before the outbreak of the 
World War, he returned to Germany for 
the annual visit to his Baden-Baden estate, 
from which he was destined never again to 
sally forth to deeds of financial prowess, his 
subsequent involuntary retirement found him 
a huge commercial success. It was the 
World War and a lingering illness that, at 
the end, stopped Hermann Sielcken. But 
though he had to admit himself bested by 
the fortunes of war, he was still undefeated 
in the world of commerce. He died in his 
native Germany in 1917, the most command- 
ing and the most cordially disliked figure 
ever produced by the coffee trade. 

Hermann Sielcken was born in Hamburg 
in 1847, and was seventy years old when he 
died at Baden-Baden, October 8, 1917. He 
was the son of a small baker in Hamburg. 
Before he was twenty-one, he went to Costa 
Rica to work for a German firm there. He 
did not like Costa Rica, and within a year 
he went to San Francisco, where, with a 
knowledge of English already acquired, he 
got a job as a shipping clerk. This was in 
1869. A wool concern engaged him as buyer, 
and for about six years he covered the terri- 
tory between the Kockies and the Pacific, buy- 
ing wool. 

On one of these trips he was in a stage- 
coach wreck in Oregon and nearly lost his 
life. He received injuries affecting his back 
from which he never fully recovered, and 
which caused the stooped posture which 
marked his carrige through life thereafter. 
When he recovered, he came to New York 
seeking employment and obtained a clerical 
_ position with L. Straus & Sons, importers of 
’ erockery and glassware. In 1880 he married 
~ Josephine Chabert, whose father kept a res- 
taurant in Park Place. 

Seilcken had ledrned Spanish in Costa 
Rica, and this knowledge aided him to a 
_ place with W. H. Crossman & Bro. (W. H. 
and George W. Crossman) merchandise com- 
mission merchants in Broad Street. He was 
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cotton, corn and tobacco. There will be 
fewer Irish potatoes this year and not so many 
sweet potatoes. There will be more sugar 
beets, but not so much spring wheat, because 
of a late cold spring ‘that made seeding 1m- 
possible until almost the last available 
moment. 

There is small prospect at present of the 
winter wheat crop being so large as last season. 
The acreage of growing wheat is less, and 
there is much damage by drought and winter 
killing to the plant in the western portions of 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska, with con- 
sequent abandonment of considerable acreage. 
Green bugs are reported in large numbers in 
Texas, Oklahoma and southern Kansas, and 
chinch bugs in widely scattered localities. 
Fruit in many states was hurt by the late 
spring freezes, peaches as usual because of their 
invincible tendency to be too previous. They 
will have a much smaller yield than last year. 

The abundance of moisture in the soil in 


of the Cof 


By WM. H. UKERS 


Author of “All About Coffee” 


sent to South America to solicit consignments 
for the Crossmans and was surprisingly suc- 
cessful. For six or eight months every 
South American mail brought orders to the 
house. Then, as the story goes, his reports 
suddenly ceased. Weeks and months passed, 
and the firm heard nothing from him. 

The Crossmans speculated concerning his 
fate. It was thought he might have caught a 
fever and died. It was almost impossible to 
trace him; at the same time it distressed 
them to lose so promising a representative. 
Giving up all hope of hearing from him 
again, they began to look around for some 
one to take his place. 

Then, one morning, he walked into the 
office and said, “How do you do?” just as if 
he had left them only the evening before. 
The members of the firm questioned him 
eagerly. He answered some of their ques- 
tions, but most of them he did not. Then 
he laid a package on the table. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have given a 
large amount of business to you, far more 
than you expected, as the result of my trip. 
I have a lot more business which I can give 
to you. It’s all in black and white in the 
papers in this package. I think any person 
who has worked as hard as I have, and so 
well, deserves a partnership in this firm. If 
you want these orders, you may have them. 
They represent a big profit to you. Good 
work deserves proper reward. Look these 
papers over, and then tell me if you want 
me to continue with you as a member of this 
firm.” 


From Coffee Prince to Coffee King 


FTER the Crossmans had looked those 
papers over they had no doubt of the ad- 
visability of taking Sielcken into partner- 
ship. He was admitted as a junior in 
1881-82 and became a full partner in 1885. 
For more than twenty years Hermann 
Sielcken was the human dynamo that pushed 
the firm forward into place of world promi- 
nence. He was the best informed man on 
coffee in two continents; and when, in 1904, 
the firm’s name as changed to Crossman & 
Sielcken—W. H. Crossman having died ten 
years before—he was well prepared to assert 
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practically all sections is not only the best 
possible harbinger of abounding crops later 
on, but it has also given new life everywhere 
to pastures and grazing ranges. Livestock jg 
consequently not only in fine condition but js 
increasing in numbers. This is especially 
true of lambs, and of hogs, which continue to 
come to market in great numbers. 

While farmers are encouraged by the much 
improved conditions and prospects in agricul. 
tural life, they perceive clearly the unhealthy 
tendency in industrial life as manifested jn 
unduly higher prices and the inevitable com. 
plications which must ensue if costs of fabri. 
cated materials get further out of joint com. 
pared to prices of farm products. 

An abundant harvest at remunerative fig- 


. ures may postpone the adjustment for a time, 


but the only thing that will continue the 
present tide of prosperity at any length is the ~ 
cessation of advancing wages and higher costs _ 
of commodities in industrial life. 


ee Trade © 


his rights as king of the trade. He proved 
his kingship by his masterful handling of 
valorization three years later. 4 

Sielcken was many times credited with — 
working “corners” in coffee; but he would” 
never admit that a corner was possible in™ 
anything that came out of the ground and 
to the end was insistent in his denials of ever 
having cornered coffee. : 

As a daring trader, he won his spurs in a 
sensational tilt with the Arbuckles in the 
bull campaign of 1887. Because of this he’ 
became one of the most feared and hated 
men in the Coffee Exchange. For a while, 
coffee did not offer enough play for his tre- 
mendous energy and ambition. He embarked 
in various enterprises, among them the steel 
industry and railroads. No one was too big 
for Sielcken to cross lances with. He bested 
John W. Gates in a titanic fight in American 
Steel and Wire. He quarreled with E. H. 
Harriman and George J. Gould over the 
possession of the Kansas City, Pittsburgh, 
and Gulf Railroad, known as the Kansas 
City Southern, and, backed by a syndicate 
of Hollanders, obtained control. 

While still busy with the Kansas City 
Southern enterprise Sielcken began work on 
the coffee valorization scheme that he car- 
ried to a successful conclusion in spite of the 
law of supply and demand and the inter- 
ference of the Congress of the United States. 
Valorization by the Sao Pauis Government, 
and by coffee merchants, having proved a 
failure, Sielcken showed how it could 
done with all the American coffee merchants 
eliminated—except himself. In this way he 
secured for himself the opportunity he had 
long been seeking—the chance to bestride the 
coftee trade like a colossus. 

When his partner, George W. Crossman, 
died in 1913, it was discovered that the two 
men had a remarkable contract. Each had 
made a will giving one million dollars to the 
other. Then Sielcken bought his late 
partner’s interest in the firm for $5,166,991. 

His first wife having died at Mariahalden, 
his home in Baden-Baden, seven years before, 
Sielcken married at Tessin, Germany, if 
1913, Mrs. Clara Wendroth, a widow with 
two children, and the daughter of the late 
Paul Isenberg, a wealthy sugar planter of 
the Hawaiian Islands. At that time the 
coffee king was dividing his time between the 


(Continued on page 64) 
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THe AMERICAN WonDERLAND 


OW lay down Baedeker. Turn fora 

moment from the famous tourists’ 
haunts of the Old World to the wonder- 
land of the New— 

And behold a grandeur and majesty 
of natural beauty to challenge all of 
Europe—nay, all the world! 

A scenic glory utterly beyond com- 
parison. 


* * * 


Here sits Eternity incarnate in stone—as 
overwhelming in the Olympics, the Cas- 
cades or the Rockies as in the Andes 


scenic marvels—each with a lure dis- 
tinctively its own ; no one of them equalled 
elsewhere in all the world. 

Nor is the natural beauty of the 
Pacific Northwest confined to certain 
favored spots. It is all about you, wher- 
ever you go. Every view from the win- 
dow of your railway coach will reveal 
it; at every turn of the road you will 
meet with it. 

* * aK 
And this in your own country—near, 
conveniently reached, and to be seen 


with an ease and comfort to delight the 
most luxury-loving! Everywhere you will 
find the wonders of the Pacific Northwest 
easily accessible—by rail, automobile, 
boat, highway, trail. Throughout the 
region you will find magnificent hotels, 
not only in the larger cities, but even in 
the wild recesses of the mountains. 

And you will feel always the cordial 
hospitality of the West, exemplified by 
the numerous and excellent tourist camps, 
and the friendly helpfulness of the people. 
Accept that hospitality this summer. 

Begin now to plaa for yourself and 





or Himalayas. 


Here, in the mountain valleys, on 
the snow-patched slopes, are gorgeous 
tiots of wild flowers. All the Alps 
have none so exquisite. 


Here are great rivers, gorges, and 
tremendous cataracts, unmatched in 
all the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Finally, here are four great national 


parks—Yellowstone, Glacier, Rainier, 
and Crater Lake. Wonderful and 





beautiful all, they run the gamut of L& 


To the Pacific Northwest the Burling- 
ton-Great Northern- Northern Pacific 
Railroads are dedicated—to its service \ 

d development, prese ntand future \ S 
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Cuicaco BurtuncTon & Quincy RR. 


GreAT NortHern Ry. 
NortTHERN Pacieic Ry. 


© 1923, C. B. & O. R. R., G. N. Ry., N. P. Ry. 


; Y/ 
| Butington 
| Route 








your family the vacation of a life 
time. See our American Wonderland 
—the Pacific Northwest! 


Write for interesting 
booklet, ‘The American 
Wonderland”’ 


Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic 
Marttager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., Chicago, Ill.; A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern 
Ry., St. aul, Minn.; A. B. Smith, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn. 





Clothe Pacific Northwest 


THE LAND OF OpPpORTUNITY 
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Waldorf-Astoria, New York, which he called 


-his American home, and his wonderful estate 


in the fatherland. 

This latter was a 200-acre private park 
containing four villas and a marvelous bath- 
house for guests besides the main villa, a 
rose garden in which were cultivated 168 
varieties on some 20,000 bushes, a special 
greenhouse for orchids, and landscaped 
grounds calling for the service of six profes- 
sional gardeners and forty assistants. 

Here he delighted to entertain his friends. 
Frequently, there were fifteen to twenty of 
them for dinner on the garden terrace, and, 
as the moon came up through the tall hem- 
locks and shone through the majestic pines 
breught from Oregon, a full 
military band from Heidelberg 


down the hillside among the 
rose trees, mingled its music 
with the dinner discussions. 


There was nothing at that din- 
ner table but peace and har- 
mony, although every language 
in Europe was spoken, for 
Sielcken knew them all from his 
youth. Sometimes he entertained 
his guests with stories of his Cali- 
fornia life and sometimes with those 
of shipwrecks in South America. 


High Gear, and One-Man-Power 
ALL the post-telegraph boys in Baden knew 


every foot of the sharply winding road up 
the Yburg Strasse to Villa Mariahalden; 
and the guests therein have counted more 
than eighty cables received and more than 
thirty sent in a single day. Those daily mes- 
sages were to and from all quarters of the 
globe, and to and from the master, who han- 
died them all, without even a secretary or a 
typewriter. 

Nowhere in tne entire establishment was 
there even an appearance of business, except 
as the messages came and went on the high- 
way. Sielcken manifested his greatest delight 
in showing his friends his orchids, his roses 
his pigeons, his trout, and his trees. 

Like Napoleon, this merchant prince re- 
quired only five hours sleep. It was his 
custom to go to bed at one and to be up at 
six. Did he wish to know anything that the 
cables did not bring him, he jumped into his 
80-horsepower Mercedes with a party of 
guests and was oft with the sunrise, down 
the Rhine Valley, on his way to Paris or 
Hamburg and, before one realized that he 
was gone, was back again. 

In 1913, Sielcken admitted to partnership 
in his firm two employes of long service, John 
S. Sorenson and Thorlief S. B. Nielsen. He 
went to Germany in 1914, shortly before the 
beginning of the World War, and remained 
at Mariahalden until he died in 1917. 
Sielcken never would believe that war was 
possible until it had actually started. Up 
to the last moment in July, 1914, he was 
cabling his New York partner that there 
would probably not be hostilities. He lost a 
bet of £1,000 made with a visiting Brazilian 
friend a few days before war was declared. 
The guest believed war inevitable, and won. 

A few days before Sielcken’s death the old 
firm was dissolved under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, being succeeded by the firm 
of Sorenson & Nielsen. The former had 
been with the business thirty-four years, and 
the latter thirty-two years. The alien prop- 
erty custodian took over Sielcken’s interest 
for the duration of the war. 

Sielcken always claimed American citizen- 
ship. There was a widely circulated story, 
never proved, that he tore up his citizenship 
papers in 1912 when the United States Gov- 


ree 





German born and 
German mannered, he 
ruled with a mailed 


fist the coffee import 


~ al 

trade of this country. bre | 
But he never liked to re = 
be called “coffee See 
king,” because, he \ . 
said, he had never ‘S pe 
heard of a king who ye © 

did not fail. fe 


ernment began its suit to torce the sale of 
coffee stocks held here under the valorization 
agreement. 


The Man Who Would Not Be King 


{eo E Supreme Court of California in 1921 
decided that he was a citizen, and his inter- 
ests and those of his widow, amounting to 
$4,000,000, held by the property custodian, 
were thereupon released to his heirs. It ap- 
peared in evidence that he took out his citi- 
zenship papers in San Francisco in 1873-74 
but lost them in a shipwreck off the coast of 
Brazil in 1876. The San Francisco fire de- 
stroyed the other records, but under an act 
of legislature reestablishing them, the citi- 
zenship claim was declared valid. 

Hermann Sielcken never liked the title of 
“coffee king.” He was once asked about the 


appellation and turned smartly upon the 
interviewer. 
“Nonsense,” he said. “I am no king, I 


don’t like the term, because I never heard 
of a ‘king’ who did not fail.”’ 

Sielcken had no use for titles. T. S. B. 
Nielsen says that at a dinner party in Ger- 
many in 1915 he heard Sielcken explain to a 
large number of guests that the United States 
was the best country because there a man 
was appraised at his real value. What he 
did, and how he lived, counted—not birth or 
titles. 

While his greatest achievement was, of 
course, the valorization enterprise, he played 
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a not unimportant role in the Havemeyep 
Arbuckle sugar trust fight. He aided the 


late Henry O. Havemeyer to secure control — 


of the Woolson Spice Co. of Toledo in 1896, 
so as to enable the Havemeyers to retaliate 
with Lion Brand coffee for the Arbuckles’ 
entrance into the sugar business. The Wool- 
son Spice Co. sold the Lion Brand in the 
middle west, and the American Coffee Co, 
sold it in the east. 

That was the beginning of a losing price 
war that lasted ten years. At the end 
Sielcken took over the Woolson property at 
a price considerably lower than originally 
paid for it. 


German Efficiency, Plus 


N 1919, the Woolson Spice Co. brought 

suit against the Sielcken estate, alleging a 
loss of $932,000 on valorization coffee sold 
to it by Sielcken just after the Federal Goy- 
ernment began its suit in 1912 to break 
the valorization pool in the United 
States. 

The Woolson Spice Co. paid the 
“market price,” as did the rest of 
thes buyers of valorization coffee; 

but it was charged that Sielcken, 
as managing partner of Crogs- 
man & Sielcken, sold the coffee 
to the Woolson Spice Co., of 
which he was president, “at 
- artificially enhanced prices and 
in quantities far in excess of its 
legitimate needs, concealing his knowledge 
that, before the plaintiff could use the coffee, 
the price would decline.” Sielcken collected, 
for the coffee sold, $3,218,666. 

When the United States Government 
crossed lances with Sielcken in 1912 over the 
valorization scheme, it looked for a time as if 
he would be unhorsed. But men and gov- 
ernments were all the same to Sielcken; and 
at the end of the fight it was discovered that 
not only was he undefeated—for the Govern- 
ment never pressed its suit to conclusion— 
but that his prestige as king and master mind 
of the coffee trade had gained immeasurably 
by the adventure. 

Hermann Sielcken typified German effi- 
ciency raised to the nth power. He was @ 
colossus of commerce with the military alert- 
ness of a Bismarck. His mental processes 
were profound, and his vision was far-reach- 
ing. He was a_ resourceful trader, an 
austere friend, a shrewd and uncompromising 
foe. Physically, he was a big man with a 
bull neck and black, piercing eyes. 

His policy in coffee was one of blood and 
iron. He brooked no interference with his 
plans, and he was ruthless in his methods of 
dealing with men and governments. Usually 
silent and uncommunicative, occasionally he 
exploded under stress, and when he did 80 
there was no mincing of words. He knew no 
fear. Newspaper criticism annoyed him but 
little, and he had a kind of contempt for the 
fourth estate as a whole, although he knew 
how to use it when it suited his purpose. He 
avoided the limelight and never courted pub- 
licity for himself. Socially he was a prince 
ly host, but few knew him intimately except 
perhaps in his native Germany, 


Next month Mr. Ukers will tell 
for our readers the story of John 
Arbuckle, who was the outstand- 
ing figure of the coffee merchan- 
dising industry in the United 
States; a figure as dominating, 
but far different from Mr. 
Sielcken, whom Mr. Ukers has 
described above.—The Editor. 
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Lighting 
proved its case at 
Anderson Cotton Mills 


“Our use of 200-watt MAZDA lamps has definitely 
proved to us the value of good overhead lighting. Our 
help is more efficient and imperfections in work less numer- 
ous than under the old system. Moreover, lighting has 
wonderfully improved working conditions, thereby decreasing 
labor turnover. I do not see how any mill which runs at 
night can afford not to use this or a similar system of lighting.” 
—F. J. Clark, Superintendent, Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Send for these booklets: “Cotton Mill Lighting” and “Cutting 
Factory Costs with Lighting”, telling how to make inexpensive im- 
provements in lighting, and giving the-experience of well-known 
manufacturers who have lowered unit labor cost, improved product 
and decreased labor turnover through proper use of light. Write 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Each of these labels represents a Sales Division equipped to give a complete lighting service. 





NATIONAL 


-MAZDA LAMPS 








IF your lighting falls short of 

the specifications of the recipe 
below in any particular, it’s time 
to think of re-lighting. Ask the 
man who supplies your National 
MAZDA lamps for his recom- 
mendations. 


How to Light 
Your Factory 


Aah 


RLM STANDARD GOWL-ENAMELID 
REFLECTOR MAIDA LAMP 


Use 200-watt bowl-enameled 
MAZDA lamps in the RLM 
type metal reflector shown above. 
Space 10 feet apart. 





NELA PARK, Cleveland, is a 

“university of light’’ dedicated 
to improvement in lamps and prog- 
ress in the art of lighting. It serves 
24 factories, 17 Sales Divisions and 
15,000 dealers in the production and 
marketing of 98 million National 
Mazpa lamps annually for use in 
homes, offices, factories, stores, streets, 
railways, flashlights, and automcbiles. 
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ILLINOIS 


Kankakee satisfactorily answers 
two important questions asked 
by the manufacturer seeking 
a factory location—power and 
material. 


It is close to the Chicago and Gary 
steel districts, assuring quick 
delivery of raw material. Coal 
mines are only 30 miles away. 
There are ‘wonderful water- 
power possibilities in the Kan- 
kakee river, and gas and eiec- 
tricity are furnished at low rates. 


Only 90 minutes from Chicago. 
Manufacture in Kankakee in an 
open shop town, free from labor 
trouble, and maintain the sales 
office in Chicago, if desirable. 
The same shipping rates as 
Chicago, without congestion or 
delay. 


Excellent shipping facilities. 
Three steam roads and an inter- 
urban. Kankakee Belt Route 
connects with railroads east, 
west, north and south. 


Factory sites are 50% to 75% 
cheaper than in large cities. 
Rents are lower, living condi- 
tions are better. Labor turn- 
over is less. Industry is inev- 
itably locating in medium-sized 
towns, and Kankakee—close to 
Men, Material and Markets— 
offers you especial advantages. 


For further information address 
J. N. SLETTEN, Secretary 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Illinois 
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Government Aids to Business | 


The United States Forest Service through 
its Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., offers a number 
of courses of instruction 


‘aoa At for the benefit of indus- 
aasen ial firms. The courses 
Laborator a 1 7s 

y include kiln drying, box- 


ing and crating, gluing, 
and wood properties. 

The two-week course in kiln drying offers 
an opportunity to obtain the most up-to-date 
practical information on the artificial season- 
ing of lumber. Firms which make or use 
shipping containers can obtain from the one- 
week course in boxing and crating, informa- 
tion that will assist them to make better 
packages at less expense. Manufacturers of 
automobile bodies, sash and doors, caskets, 
or any other product requiring glue, find 
their interest served by the course on glu- 
ing. The course on wood properties and 
uses is designed primarily for lumber sales- 
men, but is also addressed to manufacturers 
and distributors of lumber. Instruction in 
gluing and in wood properties requires a 
week for each course. * 

Information as to details of the courses 
and their cost will be provided on applica- 
tion to the Director, Forest Products Labor- 
atory, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Shellac is discussed in Technologic Paper 
232, issued by the Bureau of Standards. 
The paper deals w.th 


Tests for the source, manufac- 
. ture, uses, and common 
pope methods of testing shel- 


lac. Specifications are 
suggested for pure or- 
ange flake shellac and orange shellac varnish. 

The adulteration of shellac by rosin has 
interested. the bureau, its engineers holding 
that the generally accepted iodine value 
method for determining rosin in flake shellac 
may be subject to very large errors, and 
that the iodine value method is not applica- 
ble to cut shellac. 

A method for determining adulteration 
both by rosin and other substances has now 
been developed. This new method is as 
easily applied to cut shellac as to flake shellac. 

Technologic Paper 232 may be obtained 
at 5 cents a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D. C. 


The importance of self-continued mine- 
apparatus in the 


rescue oxygen-breathing 
saving of life and prop- 
Mine-Rescue ‘tty is presented in Se- 
Apparatus rial 2445 published by 
PP the Bureau of Mines, 
Improved Department of the In- 


terior. Before the in- 

troduction of oxygen-breathing apparatus into 
this country in 1907, mine fires frequently 
got beyond control and sealing or flooding 
of mines was necessary, with consequent loss 
to operators and employees. Engineers of 
the Bureau of Mines have improved the 
early types of apparatus, notably in devising 
mouth-breathing apparatus with automatic 
feed. The helmet type of apparatus has 
been superseded by the mouth-breathing 
type. The fixed feed design which supplies 
oxygen at a predetermined rate regardless 
of the wearer’s needs has had wide use. 
The wearing of oxygen-breathing appara- 
tus in mine-rescue work or in fighting mine 
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fires carries no certain immunity to danger. 

’ ’ 
for the bureau’s records show that 23 meq 
lost their lives when wearing apparatus fol. | 


lowing mine disasters, that number repre- 
senting 1.2 per cent of the men reported as 
Wearing apparatus. Four other men were 
overcome when wearing apparatus in execut- 
ing “rescue maneuvers.” A number of causes 
are assigned by the bureau in its investiga. 
tion of fatalities, but it concludes that al. 
though it is known that 27 men lost their 
lives when wearing apparatus, it is also 
known that many times that number of res. 
cue men have been fatally overcome wher 
not wearing apparatus. 

The serial presents a variety of informa 
tion regarding the use of oxygen-breathing 
apparatus in mine-rescue work. FE, HL 
Denny, mine safety engineer, and M. W. 
von Bernewitz, mining and _ metallurgical 
engineer, collaborated in preparing the serial, 
which is obtainable from the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Estimating acreage and forecasting crops 
by airplane photography has been undertaken 


experimentally by the 
Crop Forecasts Department of Agricul 
by ture. Planes were 
Airvl provided by the War 
irpiane Department for the De- 
partment of Agricul 


ture’s poison dusting operations, and those 
planes will be used in making photographs 
of selected areas of land in cotton and other 
crops. The entire cotton belt could be pho- 
tographed in 1,000 flying hours, it is asserted. 

The use of aerial photography is regarded 
as a novelty by the Department of Agricul 
ture, and it has announced that the time-tried 
methods regularly used by the crop-estimating 
forces will remain effective. 


Acid-proof coatings for concrete surfaces 


receive fresh consideration in the revised 
Letter Circular 42, 

Coatings sued by the Bureau of 

for Standards. The circu- 
Caiaveie lar contains many cot- 


rections and additional 
sections, among which 
are specifications covering materials for acid- 
proof mastics and methods for their applica 
tion, and also a detailed description of acid- 
proof asphalt flooring composition for 
application. 

The revised Circular 42 is now available 
for distribution, and may be obtained on 
application to the Bureau of Standards. 


An information service to answer inquiries 
regarding government activities has 
established by the Bu 
reau of Efficiency. The 


Government 
Activities bureau has an — 
‘ontaining 35,000 car 
Indexed : 3: 


which relate to the ma 
jor governmental activ- 
ties during the last nine years, and the index 
will be expanded to keep a record of futufe 
activities. i 

The bureau is in position to answer i 
quiries concerning the subject-matter 
scope of official reports, studies, and resea 
projects; and to tell when and by what 
government agency the work was done. 

It should be understood that the bureat 
does not provide the documents or reports 
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Why GMC Trucks Have A Low Price 


The Resources of their builders and the way 
in which they are sold make this possible. 


So marked is the low level of the 
selling price of GMC trucks, when 
compared dollar for dollar with the 
quality of each part, and with the 
completeness of every detail of their 
equipment, that this question in- 
variably is asked— 


How is it possible to build and sell 
GMC quality at such reasonable list 
prices? 


There are two reasons why. 

First, because GMC trucks are built 
by the General Motors Truck Com- 
pany, a unit of the General Motors 
Corporation. 


Second, because of the way in which 
the list price of GMC trucks is es- 
tablished and the basis upon which 
they are sold. 


As a part of the largest automotive 


concern in the world, the builders 
of GMC trucks are able to effect 
economies of purchase, savings of 
manufacture and of general over- 
head expense, not possible in a 
smaller organization. The actual 
physical cost of a GMC truck is un- 
questionably the lowest that can be 
obtained. 


To this cost is added a fair manufac- 
turers profit—no more. This new 
figure becomes the list price. There 
are no ‘‘extras’’ in the GMC selling 
price. There is no margin for meeting 
competition, nor has there ever been. 


GMC trucks more than account for 
every dollar of their cost, in refine- 
ments they provide and in the new 
and better transportation they 
afford. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Chassis list at the Factory as Follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 3'\4-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950. Tax to be added. 
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PATENTED AND TRADE MARK RECISTERED 


for Better Illumination 
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This Hall Mark 
Identifies Every 
GUTH Product 


More Than 
a Million 


in Use— 


Brascolite No. WG 
All sizes from 100-wact 
to 500-watt lamp. 


a great tribute to idiceiise a 


For twenty years Guth designers and 
engineers have been studying lighting 
requirements. The invention and perfec- 
tion of Brascolite, ten years ago, marked 
the greatest achievement in the lighting 
fixture industry. It embodied an entirely 
new principle in the use and direction of 
the light rays —diffusion plus reflection at 
the source of light. 

In Brascolite science and art have been 


skillfully combined to produce a fixture 
of pleasing design that gives maximum 


service at lowest cost. As a result of its 
proved efficiency and economy it is today 
the largest selling lighting fixture in the 
world — over a million now in use. 


Weare prepared to design and make any 
special style or character of lighting fix- 
ture that may be desired, and for that 
purpose our Engineering and Designing 
Departments are at your service— any- 
where, at any time — without obligation. 


Write Dept. NB for illustrated, descrip- 
tive literature. 


eEpwin EF. Gurm COMPANY 


OCESIGNERS —- * 


MAANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 


ST.LOUIS. USA 


Formerly the St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co., and the Brascolite Company 
BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Atlanta 
Minneapolis 


Boston 
New Orleans 


Chicago 
New York 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 


Detroit 


Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 
Omaha 














COMING! 


“Stranger than Fiction Number” 





In it you will find 


than fiction. 





HE August Nation’s Business will be a treat. 
actual 
business which are so strange as to be even stranger 


fact romances of 
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relevant to the inquiry, but refers the im 


quirer to the proper office or offices will 


the desired information is available. 


Conversion tables for petroleum oils hang? 
been prepared by the Bureau of Standards © 
to give the relation be. i 


tween specific gra 


Tables For 
Baumé and 


A. I. P. Scales grees American Petro. 


leum Institute. 
tables were prepared to 
avoid the confusion traceable to the use of 
a specicl hydrometer scale for petroleum and 
the Baumé scale for light liquids. Becange 
of the confusion from the use of the scales, 
both of which were commonly known as 
“Baumé,” it was agreed by the American 
Petroleum Institute, the Bureau of Mines, 
and the Bureau of Standards that the special 
hydrometer scale, based on the modulus 141.5, 
should be recognized and approved for ex- 
clusive use in the oil industry in place of the 
Baumé scale for all liquids lighter than water, 
and that it should be known and designated 
as the American Petroleum Institute scale, 
abbreviated to A. I. P. scale. 
. The conversion tables are included in a 
mimeographed circular known as Letter Cir 
cular 89, which makes it clear that the 
A. I. P. scale, with modulus 141.5, is only 
for use in the petroleum oil industry, and 
that the regular United States Standard 
Baumé scale for liquids lighter than water, 
modulus 140, should be continued in use 
for all other light liquids. 

Application for the circular should be made 
to the Bureau of Standards. = 


Interest in aluminum solders impelled the 
Bureau of Standards to revise its circular 
78 on “solders for 
Aluminum.” Corrosion 
of aluminum exposed to 
moisture is accelerated 
by the use of metals in 
a soldered joint because 
the metals act electrolytically as positive gal- 
vanic poles. Magnesium is electronegative 
to aluminum, but it cannot be used to ad- 
vantage because the metal disintegrates 
rapidly in the presence of moisture. Engi- 
neers of the bureau have reached the con- 
clusion that, if soldered joints of aluminum 
are to be exposed to moisture, protection 
against corrosion should be provided by coat- 
ing with paint or varnish, 

A good aluminum solder has a_ tensile 
strength of about 7,000 pounds to the square 
inch, the bureau reports, explaining that 
aluminum solders with a_ higher _ tensile 
strength usually have such high temperature 
of liquidation that they are unsuited for sol- 
dering aluminum. 

The revised circular on aluminum solders 
will soon be available from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 


Moisture and 
Aluminum 
Solders 


Analysis of a number of American com- 
mercial ammonias now on the market has 
disclosed that they rank 
higher with regard t 


Properties of ‘han 


: chemical urity 
Ammonias many of a more com- 
Determined mon chemical reagents. 

The analysis was made 
by the Bureau of Standards as a basis for 


compiling tables for the use of engineers 
in designing and studying the operation 
refrigerating machines. 

Pi aa? esis 

The investigation of anhydrous 
was begun several years ago by the 


ammonias 
bureau 






degrees Baumé, and de. | | 
The 


at the request of American refrigerating i } 
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ies. Determination of all of the prop- | 
erties necessary for compilation of engineers’ 
¥ tables has been completed by the bureau 

within the range of temperature and pres- 


sure. ‘Tests made by the bureau disclosed 
that most American commercial ammonias 


contain less than .1 per cent of impurities. 


A report of the investigation is contained 


in Scientific Paper 465 on the “Composition, 


Purification, and Certain Constants of Am- 
monia.” The paper may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
10 cents a copy. 


Circular 137 issued by the Bureau of 
Standards describes auxiliary condensers and 
a loading coil for use 


Auxiliaries mivard . ar. —_ 
i ma adic eceivi 
cs ous outfit. This circular 


is one of a series in 
which very simple re- 
ceiving sets are described. ‘The operation 
of single-circuit and two-circuit receiving 
sets, described in circulars 120 and 121, may 
be improved by the use of a very simple 
and cheap condenser connected across the 
telephone receivers, and a similar one con- 
nected in series with the antenna. 

The bureau’s experiments disclose that 
longer waves can be received by the use 
of a very simple type of loading coil, which 
is particularly useful in connection with the 
single-circuit receiving set. The auxiliary 
condenser, which is used in series with the 
antenna and the loading coil, may also be 
used when the crystal detector unit is re- 
placed by an electron tube detector unit, as 
described in Circular 133, or when an am- 
plifier, to be described in a subsequent circu- 
lar, is added to the receiving set. 

The condenser used in series with the 
antenna makes it convenient to tune to wave 
lengths less than 300 meters. The condenser 
used across the telephone receivers increases 
the intensity of signals received from some 
tadio stations. The loading coil enables the 
equipment to respond to wave lengths up to 
about 3,000 meters. Time signals from 
high-power stations can thus be received. 
The use of the loading coil also increases 
the receiving distance of the equipment, be- 
cause many of the higher power stations use 
longer waves. 

Circular 137 may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents 
a copy. 


A universal gas mask and a fireman’s canis- 
ter for use by firemen and other persons when 
exposed to noxious gases 

New Gas Mask have been designed by 

For All —— of = Bureau 
P of Mines. 1e com- 

Noxious Fumes plete universal mask 
and harness weigh about 
pounds; the fireman’s canister weighs 
adout 52 pounds, and is smaller and more 
convenient than the heavier mask. 

Because of the inability of a wearer to 
etect carbon monoxide an arbitrary life of 
six hours has been fixed for the larger of 
© two masks, although a test of fourteen 

urs in service disclosed no sign of failure. 
*he duration of the canister’s full efficiency 
'§ fixed at four hours, allowing a large fac- 
tor of safety. Penetration of gases other 
an carbon monoxide may be detected ‘by 


| taste or smell, says the paper, explaining 


construction of the masks. A canister 
gradually, so that the wearer has time 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER 


FROM A TO Z 


‘Automobiles to Zinc) 
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is met by a boiler house of 6030 boiler horse power de- 
signed and built by Stone & Webster, Inc. 


The client writes: 





JUGAR manufacturing de- 
pends very largely on steam. 
At the new Baltimore Refin- 
ery of THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR REFINING COM- 
PANY, built by Stone & 
Webster, Inc., this problem 


“You have rendered a service to this Company marked 


by skill, efficiency and co-operation of a pronounced 


character.’ 


We work with you and for you combining our general 


experience in steam plant or power construction with 


your specific experience covering your own requirements. 


Among our varied installations you doubtless will find 


examples of plants or extensions that will closely approx- 


imate, if they should not exactly meet your present 


ideas of needed expansion. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


<SsananaenaiaiiasieasniaananennnT 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 


CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 





120 Broadway 


2 Trust Bidg 


PHILADELPHIA, Rea! Estate Trust Bidg 
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Factory Fioors-City Streets 


E TRAFFIC is different in 
character but in certain vitally 
important key-spots the wear- 

and-tear is no less severe. 


Loading platforms, receiving platforms, 
main truck-ways,certain departments and 
all drives serving the plant need the traffic- 
tested toughness of Vitrified Paving Brick. 


What other paving surface, at equally low 
cost, will not, in time, rut, crack or crum- 
ble, grow slippery from absorbed oil and 
grease or disintegrate from the action of 
moisture or acid? 


A vitrified brick pavement underfoot at 
the start reduces pavement-overhead 
later—in city, state or factory. 


In one instance the tax-payer saves—in 
the other, the stock-holder. 


A suitable specification for any particular 
requirement gladly furnished on request. 


NATIONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
ENGINEERS BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 





FOR ENDURING PAVEMENTS— 
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Why Does it Cost so Much 
to Insure Your Automobile ? 


In the July Narion’s Business comes an article on a 
very personal subject: Automobile insurance. The 
costs are admittedly high, almost prohibitive. We are 
now gathering the facts, so that we can tell you why— 
and whether there is any relief in sight. 
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to escape from a dangerous atmosphere hy 
fore the concentration of gas breathed 
comes dangerous. 

The universal and the fireman’s masks 
be worn in air containing small quant 
of any noxious gas, the bureau’s engine 
assert, but an abundance of air is neces 
because the gas masks do not provide tee 
wearer with any of the oxygen necessary 
for life. Ee 

A warning is carried that an atmosphep 
in which a safety-lamp flame goes gg 
must never be entered with dependenc: 
on a gas mask and that oxygen-breathj 
apparatus or air helmets should be used jg 
atmospheres devoid of oxygen in life-sustaip. 
ing quantities. 

The two types of masks are described jg 
Technical Paper 300 issued by the Bureay 
of Mines, Department of the Interioy 
Copies are obtained by addressing the Buregy 
of Mines. 


















































The performance of railroad track scale 
has been studied by the weights and measure 
division of the Bureay 
of Standards to ascep 
tain the results of the 
application of — several 
systems of tolerances 
now in use by scale test. 
ing agencies as a criterion for grading weigh 
ing performances. Engineers of the bureay 
made a statistical study based on 1,000 tests 
with special equipment. 

The results of that study are presented is 
Letter Circular 88, which is available o 
application to the weights and measures divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Standards. The by 
reau believes that publication of the circe 
lar may assist in obtaining a uniform toler 
ance for railroad track scales. 


Performance 
of Railroad 
Track Scales 


That a saving of more than 30 per cent 
in the operating cost of a hand-fired retum 
tubular boiler plant was 
found possible by mak 
ing simple changes in 
the furnaces under test, 
is an outstanding con 
clusion in Serial 2445, 
issued by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, which reports an investiga 
tion directed by the fuel section of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

In the course of their investigation, the 
engineers found that the average cost of 
fuel to produce 1,000 pounds of steam wa 
$.5287, and after changes in the furnaces, 
the cost decreased to $.3540. By reason o 
the modifications of the equipment at the 
plant in which the investigation was made, 
the total possible saving in an eleven-months 
period was shown to be goo tons of coal and 
$12,500 in the fuel cost. 


Fuel Cost Cut 
in Boiler 
Tests 


A camera which occupies two rooms of 
the Department of the Interior building 
now used for photo 
graphing maps of 
United States, maps of 
oil fields, and charts 
showing mineral ff 
sources, The camera 
was designed by A. H. Linsenmeyer, of 
Geological Survey. The lens, bellows, and 
copy-holder are in one room, and the plate 
holder and dark room are in the other room. 
The camera will take a picture 1 yard square, 
It weighs 7,000 pounds, and is operated et 
by band or by electricity. Focusing is dome 
by means of an electrical contrivance whig 
flashes a signal when the proper focus © 
reached. 


Survey Uses 
344-Ton 
Camera 
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A Contribution 
to Civilization 


IVILIZATION is our inheritance 
from the ages; ours, in trust for a 
while, to which we must add some useful 
knowledge that coming generations may 
widen their horizon. 

With this as an ideal, the manufactur- 
ing divisions of General Motors have al- 
ways pioneered in the automotive indus- 
try, addressing themselves to the task 
of reducing costs and increasing the 
utility of automobile transportation for 
people and goods—also of motorizing and 
electrifying the farm to help increase the 
supply of foods. 

Groups of men within the General 
Motors family have dedicated their lives 


to getting facts in mysterious fields lying 
beyond the boundaries of the known. 

Their tools are physics, mechanics, 
metallurgy, electricity and allied sciences. 

These pioneers on the frontiers of 
knowledge are blazing trails for the auto- 
mobiles of today and tomorrow. They 
are a bulwark—an insurance of useful 
service to consumers of General Motors 
products because their efforts lead to the 
improvement of the present product and 
to the creation of more efficient products 
at lower costs. 

This is one contribution of the divi- 
sions of General Motors to the advance 


of civilization. 


cA booklet entitled ““Generat Motors Researcn Corporation” will be mailed if a request 
is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET 


OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators + New Departure Ball Bearings 


Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims + Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears 


<laxon Warning Signals 


Inland Steering Wheels + Lancaster Steel Products +. Jacox Steering Gears 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


* United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories - 


- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products ° 


+ General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively « 
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Can You 
Answer These 
Questions ? 


Many men and women, appar- 
ently in good health, die years 
before their allotted time. 





















































The reason and the remedy are 
embodied in the following ques- 
tions and answers. Read them 
carefully. 


Why Do Many People Die 
Too Young? 


Because some of the worst wast- 
ing diseases show no outward sign 
of their ravages until too late to 
halt thera. 


Is There a Way to Detect 
Such Trouble? 


A thotough chemical and micro- 
scopical examination of the Urine 
is the most efficient single test 
known to science for determining 
the health of the human body. 


How Is It Possible to Make 
Such Examinations 
Without Trouble? 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF ANALYSIS is an association 
which keeps its subscribers in- 
formed through Urinalysis of the 
exact conditions of those delicate 
and yet most over-worked organs— 


The Liver and Kidneys. 
Every three months the BUREAU 


sends a mailing container to each sub- 
scriber, stamped and addressed for re- 
turn to the Bureau’s Laboratories. The 
subscriber simply furnishes the speci- 
men, removes the outside wrapper and 
remails it. The BUREAU then makes 
a careful chemical and microscopical 
examination and sends you a report of its 
findings, with a “Key” that enables you 
to understand it, in a sealed envelope. 


‘‘The Service Only Costs 
$15.00 a Year’’ 


The full details of this important 
Service are contained in our Booklet, 
“Span of Life.””. This book has edu- 
cational matter that is important f 
you. Write for a copy. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


N.B.63 Republic Bldg. Chicago, III. 





National Bureau of Analysis 
N.B. 63, Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me without obligation your 


booklet, “Span of Life,” and full informa- 
tion of your plan. 
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Some Recent Federal Trade Cases 


COAL dock operators’ association at 

Minneapolis, its officers, directors, and 
members are charged by the commission with 
having attempted to suppress competition 
and to create a monopoly in the sale of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal at wholesale and 
retail in the northwest territory. To the 
commission’s way of thinking, the association 
has run a-foul of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act because of alleged unfair compe- 
tition, and also of the Clayton Act by reason 
of alleged prices dis- 


gardless as to whether such persons are re. 
tailers or wholesalers. 


HE SIGNIFICANCE of the word 
“pongee” is involved in a complaint js. 
sued by the commission to a mill at Proyi- 
dence and to a firm in New York, which 
acts as a selling agent of the mill. To a 
substantial part of the trade and the pur- 
chasing public, “pongee” means a fabric 
composed entirely of silk, the complaint says, 
in reciting that the 





criminations. In its 


complaint the com- 

mission. challenges 

certain _ practices ; 

which it says entered nee 

into the_ business Books 

methods of the asso- Cinematograph film 

ciation. Among those Coal 

practices are cited: Cocoa and chocolate 
‘ss : Coffee 
Circulation among Cotton goods 

the respondents of sug- Fountain pens 

gested price lists and Ginger ale 

official price lists be- 





Some commodities affected by cases 
and complaints described in this article 


mills placed in the 
hands of its selling 
agent a cotton fabric 
which the selling 

company labeled “De 


Hosiery Luxe Pongee,” the 
Oil labeling being done 
Paint by the. selling agent 
Salt with the knowledge 
Sausage and permission of the 
9 mills. That labeling, 

the complaint says, 


Woolen goods has a tendency to 








fore they are actually 
issued, it being gener- 
ally understood that the prices so submitted would 
be maintained by the respondent companies issu- 
ing them; circulating lists of retail dealers to 
whom the respondent refused to sell for any 
reason whatsoever with a _ key indicating 
the reason for refusal to sell; selling coal in 
the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis at prices 
less than received for the same grade of coal 
at the same time in the same quantities in Du- 
luth, Minn.; arbitrarily cutting the price of 
bituminous coal to compel competitors to join 
the association and to cease selling below the 
respondents’ list price and subsequently arbi- 
trarily raising the price of coal after com- 
petitors had joined the association; using a 
uniform contract with retail dealers and large 
consumers prohibiting the purchaser from 
diverting or using the coal for other purposes 
than outlined in the contract; refraining from 
soliciting certain municipal business, recogniz- 
ing such business as the prospect of the local 
retail dealer; refusing to sell or to ship coal 
to retail dealers in the country trade not 
equipped with the usual equipment of a retail 
coal dealer, 


DARK plot among dealers in transparen- 
That’s a paradox suggested by 
the commission’s complaint against a film 
manufacturer, a distributor of films, and 
members of a laboratories association. ‘The 
complaint says that the manufacturing com- 
pany has acquired a virtual monopoly in the 
manufacture and sale of cinematograph film 
in the United States, that competition in 
the manufacture and sale of prints of motion 
picture film has been hindered and in some 
instances eliminated, and that the prices of 
positive prints sold to producers of motion 
pictures throughout the United States have 
been standardizea and fixed. 


4 cles 


NTERFERENCE with the exploitation 

of a competitor’s product is charged in 
citations issued to an Ohio wholesale grocers’ 
association and to a soap manufacturing com- 
pany of Kansas City. The association and 
the company are alleged to have used various 
cooperative methods to influence dealers to 
discontinue the purchase of soaps and other 
products manufactured and sold by a Cincin- 
nati concern. That cooperative campaign, 
the commission says, was begun by reason of 
the fact that the Cincinnati concern had 
adopted the plan of selling at the same rate 
to all persons buying the same quantity re- 


mislead the trade 
and the public inte 
the mistaken belief that the cotton fabric 
is a silk fabric, and to induce purchases 
under that belief. The practice is also held 
to be unfair by the commission in that cotton 
fabrics labeled “pongee” are sold in competi- 
tion with silk fabrics labeled “pongee” as 
made by manufacturers of silk fabrics. 


OOPERATIVE agreements to fix and 

maintain resale prices are charged by the 
commission against a coffee manufacturer 
of Richmond and several jobbers in South 
Carolina and Georgia. The manufacturer 
of coffee is said to have entered into agree- 
ments with the jobbers to refuse to sell his 
coffee to dealers who do not abide by the 
prices fixed under the agreements. The fixed 
price agreements prevent and suppress compe- 
tition among the jobbers in the agreements 
and other wholesale dealers, the commission 
believes, explaining that various methods are 
used to maintain the fixed prices. 


MANUFACTURER of garment press- 

ing machines at Syracuse is charged with 
using unfair practices in the conduct of its 
business. The concern sells its machines on 
the installment plan, and that plan is also 
used by the concern’s competitors, the com- 
mission says. The complaint includes charges 
that the concern made efforts to sell its ma- 
chines where competitors had sold _ their 
machines, and that it offered to help the 
prospective customer to break his contract 
with a competitor. It is also charged that 
the Syracuse concern supplied legal advice 
to competitors’ customers and offered to 
accept money paid on a competitor’s machine 
as part payment for one of its own machines. 


FFERING gratuities to those who con- 

trol purchase of their products is the 
basis of a charge made against a Philadel- 
phia company engaged in the manufacture 
of jewelry, stationery, printing and engrav- 
ing products. The commission contends that 
a large part of the company’s business is 
conducted through agents w ho solicit orders 
from educational institutions, and that those 
agents offer to students who are class officers 
or are on committees, cash commissions OF 
presents for the purpose of influencing them 
to buy the company’s products. The giving 
of gratuities is instrumental in causing com- 
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why more than forty million 
H&D Boxes were used last year. 











The H & D Package Plan- 
ning Department has de- 
veloped some of the most 
successful containers in use 
today. It will design for 
you—free of all charge— 
a box that will exactly fit 
your goods and carry them 
most economically. Just 
send us a sample ship- 
ment—for repacking and 


return. 








At busy depots—on wharves and shipping plat- 
forms—in spacious warehouses—in speeding ex- 
press trains—on lumbering motor trucks—wherever 
there is merchandise going to market, you will find 
these clean-looking, sturdy H & D Shipping Boxes 
in surprising numbers. 


Their known ability to deliver merchandise intact always, 
their adaptability to widely varied packing requirements, 
their low cost, their advertising value, their sales helpfulness, 
their unequalled all-round fitness to carry everything from 
fine glassware to rubber boots—has made them the most 
practical and widely used of all containers. 


The H & D Box Catalog should be in your purchasing 
department’s hands. A reference to it before ordering your 
next lot of boxes may suggest some economies over your 
present packing methods that will surprise you. 


Sent upon request. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


304 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


Canadian Address: Toronto—King St. Subway and Hanna Ave. 
i 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Corrugated Fibre 
Boxes and Packing Materials 
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Does It? 
It should. lf it is right, it will 


Does your Cost System give you up-to-date costs, 
not merely history? 


Does it aid in stabilizing your wages and piece-work 
rates? 

Does it point out defects in your routing system? 

Does it help you maintain a perpetual inventory? 

Does it increase your production? 

Does it measure your overhead? 

Does it detect new overhead expenses? 

Does it point out leaks in expense? 

Does it encourage your employees? 

Does it promote intelligent competition? 

Does it point to non-profit paying lines? 

Does it permit you to bid safely? 


This dozen ‘‘does its?’’ are questions for testing 


the value of a Cost Accounting System as set down 
by the experts of the Fabricated Production De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Most Cost Systems function per- 
fectly along one or more of these requirements. 
Is your Cost System hitting on all twelve? It 
should. If it is right it will. 


Our Cost experts—trained accountants with wide 
and practical experience in many fields of produc- 
tion are at your service—to check up, or to apply 
anew Straight Line Methods of Cost Accounting. 
They are available at all our offices. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE st. Lous OETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE OENVER 

















BUSINESS STUDIES 





A sumber of pamphiets are available for distribution by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. There is given 


below a list of some of the booklets. One copy of each will 
cost of printing will be placed on additional copies. 


Ger Werld Trade—January to June, 1922. 

Free Zenes—What They Are and How They Will Benefit 
American Trade. 

tnternational Credits—Referendum No. 1, issued by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce on the application of 
the Ter Meulen Plan 

Fabricated Production Department—tts service to those en- 
gaged in manufacturing and production. 

The Rallread Situaticn—Statement of Secretary of Com- 
merce before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Overhead Expenses—A Treatise on How to Distribute Them 
in Good and Bad Times. 

Depreciation—A Treatment on Depreciation and Production. 

Why a Merchant Marine—Reasons why privately owned 
merchant marine is a national necessity. 

Merchant Marine. National Chamber's Position—Report of 
Chamber's Committee. 


be sent free on request. A nominal charge amounting to the 


Commercial Arbitration—Statement of the field of arbitra- 
tion and draft of plan. 

Perpetual Inventory or Stores Control—How to keep invest- 
ment in materials and supplies down to the Minimum 
consistent with efficient operation 

National Obligation to Veterans—The costs of war borne 
by the States and the government. 

Treaty Ratificaiion—Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs regarding ratification of the several treaties of 
the Conference .n @e Limitation of Armament. 

Merchandise Turnover and Stock Control—Knowing what is 
taking place, while it is taking place. Study by Domestic 
Distribution Department 

Analysis of the Serste Tariff Bill—Showing wherein it meets 
or fails to meet the teriff policy of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Analysis of the Senate Bonus Bill—Outline of provisions 
with estimate of cost. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. WASHINGTON 








petitors’ contracts to be cancelled, the com- 
mission declares in holding that acts of the 
nature outlined are unfair to competitors 
who do not employ them to obtain business, 


HE way in which certain brands of cigars 
were advertised got two  cigar-maki 


concerns and a dealer into trouble with the © 


commission. Advertising cigars under the 


brand name of “Vantampa” gives the gen- 4 
eral public the impression that the cigars 9 


are made in Tampa, Florida, the commission 
Says in a complaint issued against a company 
in Greensboro, N. C. Also, the complaint 
asserts that the use of the word “Vantampa” 
in connection with cigars made in Greens- 
boro deceives the purchasing public as to the 
origin and quality of cigars so branded, and 
therefore constitutes an unfair method of 
competition. A company which manufac- 
tures cigars at its place of business in Balti- 
more is charged by the commission with 
having sold those cigars so manufactured 
under the brand name of “Tampa,” a prac- 
tice tending to give the impression that the 
cigars were made in Tampa, Florida, accord- 
ing to the commission. 


DVERTISING ground rock salt im- 
ported from Germany as the “highest 
grade of salt obtainable” and without dis- 
closing its foreign origin are declared by 
the commission to be unfair methods of 
competition, and in support of that declara- 
tion it has issued a prohibitory order against 
two firms of Norfolk, Va., and a grocery 
company of Lexington, N. C. Investigation 
of the case disclosed that one of the Nor- 
folk concerns acted as broker for the other 
concerns named in the complaint, and sold 
ground rock salt as “common fine,” “fine,” 
and under other designations which meant 
to the trade and to the public a salt manu- 
factured in the United States by the evapora- 
tion process. Designations of the sort 
indicated deceived the public and were unfair 
to competitors who truthfully described salt 
sold by them, the commission says. 

By the terms of the order, the firms are 
prohibited from: Representing in any way 
as “common fine” or “fine,” salt sold and 
distributed by the firms unless the salt is 
in fact manufactured or produced by the 
evaporation process; describing any salt sold 
and distributed by the firms as being “the 
highest grade of salt obtainable,” when that 
representation is not true; selling or offering 
for sale any salt imported from Germany 
or any other foreign country without dis- 
closing to the purchasers that the salt was 
imported from Germany or other foreign 
country. 


A COMPANY organized at Pittsburgh for 
the manufacture of a non-derrick drill- 
ing machine is held by the commission to 
have used false and misleading statements 
in its advertising concerning the cost of 
manufacture, capacity of the machine, and 
yearly returns on the money invested in stock 
of the corporation. The company also gave 
the impression, the commission says, that it 
was exploiting a successful machine and made 
no mention of the fact that the machine 
was still in the experimental stage. The sale 
and offering for sale of stock to promote 4 
product which is still in the experimenta 
stage without truthfully disclosing all perti- 
nent facts in connection with that product are 
condemned by the commission with the issu- 
ance of an order to discontinue the practices 
of which complaint was made. 


XPLOITING a product under alleged 
false pretenses is the basis of a com 
plaint issued by the commission against @ 
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Tt -Chicago concern engaged in the production 


and sale of a set of books known as “The 
Standard Reference Work.” ‘The commis- 
sion takes the position that the concern 
advertised its books as being presented free 
to each purchaser of a so-called extension 
service designated as the “Standard Loose- 
Leaf Extension.” That extension service 
was used as a subterfuge, the commission 
says, and induced the concern’s customers 
to believe that they were getting a free set 
of books, when in truth, it is charged, the 
cost of the service was intended to include 
the cost of the books. The charge is also 
made that the concern placed a fictitious 
yalue on the set of books, and with agreeing 
to refund money if a customer was dissatis- 
fied—an agreement that was not observed, 
the commission asserts. 


ISCONTINUANCE of the use of the 

word “Tar-pentine,” “Tarpentine,” or 
words of similar import in connection with 
the sale or offer for sale of a commodity 
which is not turpentine is ordered by the 
commission as a result of its investigation 
of a complaint against a paint and oil tom- 
pany of Peoria, Ill, The commission found 
that the company used the name “Tar-pen- 
tine” in marketing a commodity resembling 
turpentine, and in making various claims of 
the superiority of its product over turpentine. 
Advertising a product so as to give the im- 
pression that it is turpentine when that prod- 
uct is a coal tar distillate and not obtained 
from the sap of the pine tree is held by 
the commission to be an unfair business 
practice. 


meeeU LATING a competitor’s name and 
labels for the alleged purpose of diverting 
trade from that competitor is the basis of 
a citation issued by the commission against 
a sausage company of Washington, D. C. 
The company manufactures pork sausage 
which it markets under labels having the 
appearance of labels previously used by an- 
other company, asserts the commission in 
connection with its allegation that the use 
of the labels confuse the public and is unfair 
to the competing company. 


COMPLAINT issued by the commission 

reflects its belief that a name which 
Suggests a consolidation of woolen mills is 
misleading when the firm so named is not 
a consolidation of woolen mills. According 
to the complaint addressed to a Salt Lake 
City company, that company is composed of 
two knitting mills, and it is the commission’s 
contention that the use of the words “woolen 
mills” means to the trade and to the general 
public a mill that spins the raw wool, whereas 
a knitting mill is understood to be a mill 
which knits garments from the manufactured 
woolen and other yarns. In the commis- 
sion’s opinion, the Salt Lake City company 
misleads the purchasers of its product into 
the belief that they are buying direct from 
a manufacturer of woolen yarns and thereby 
Saving a middleman’s profit, when that is not 
the truth. 


OMESTIC ginger ale must not be 
“~ labeled to give the impression that it 
ls imported ginger ale, the commission con- 
tends in drawing a complaint. against a manu- 
facturer of ginger ale and his sales agent, 
both doing business in New York City. 
Among the commission’s charges are that the 
sales agent, after discontinuing the selling 
of imported ginger ale, began marketing the 
ginger ale of the domestic manufacturer, and 
that the labels used on the domestic ginger 
ale simulated in color, design and general 
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Long-Bell Lumber 
is identified—-why? 


It comes from our own virgin forests. 
Each log is cut for the purpose for which it is best adapted. 
Milled in our own mills, all operating under a uniform process. 
Unsurpassed accuracy and thoroughness at every step of manufacture. 
Surfaced four sides. 
Unusual care in trimming. 
Full length—uniform in width and thickness in all surfaced stock. 
Uniformity of grading. 
Uniform seasoning in both kiln and air-dried stock. 
Lower grades receive the same care and attention as upper grades. 
Correctly piled and stored—carefully shipped. 
Minimum of carpenter labor—planing, sawing and sorting—neces- 
sary to put it into construction. 

Minimum of waste, due to uniform quality. 
Tongued and grooved stock fits snugly. 

Long- Bell Lumber can be identified by the Long-Bell 


trade-mark on the end of the piece. 


The [pncRett [umber Company 


R.A.LONG BUILDING  Lembermen since 1675 KANSAS CITY. MOQ, 
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appearance the label used by a Canad 

maufacturer. The use of the similar labels | 
the commission contends, had a tendency ty | 
cause purchasers to believe that they wen ® 


buying an imported ginger ale, to the dety. § 

N~ves. wen ment of competitors who legitimately adyep § 

tise aud sell imported ginger ale. * 
e e 

well justified SIELLING cocoa and chocolate prepara. § 


tions to jobbers under false pretense 
is charged against a cocoa products company | 
of New York City. The complaint assery: 
that the company obtains orders for its prod- 
ucts from retail dealers to be filled by local” 
jobbers, and that the orders are changed’ 
by the company to represent larger orders | 
than originally taken. That practice, the 
commission thinks, results in the jobbers buy. 
ing more of the company’s products than 
are actually ordered by retail dealers and 
thereby causes considerable loss to the 
jobbers. 


DVERTISING soap as “medicated” or 
as being made for or by a “medical as 
sociation” when such statements are not true 
is held by the commission to be an unfair 
business act, and it has issued a prohibitory 


























































Bloxonend replacing a flat grain floor in the Ferro Machine & Foun- order directed to a soa com 
dry Co.’s plant, Cleveland. By our lateral nailing method Bloxonend Indi li . _s 
is laid directly over concrete slab without embedding sleepers ndianapolls. 


Re SSRIS practices of labeling and 
branding hosiery continue to enlist the 
commission’s interest. Labeling and brand- 
ing hosiery without clearly indicating the 
material of which the hosiery is composed 
must stop, declares the commission in pro 
‘hibitory orders directed to New York and 
Philadelphia firms. The commission found 
that the New York company sold and shipped 
hosiery made of cotton and wool in approxi- 


Bloxonend (not loose blocks) not only out- 
wears any other known flooring but it stays 
smooth always. Its smoothness speeds up 
transportation while its comfortable resiliency 
eliminates fatigue of workmen caused by cold, 
hard floors, 


Bloxonend users include the leaders in prac- 
tically every industry where durable floors of 
lasting smoothness are required. All users will 
substantiate cur claim that its initial cost is 








ggg — Have your secretary write nearest office mately equal proportions under the follow- 
or Booklet “M” which contains detailed ° - P ”» «a 

information ing brands: “worsted ribbed hose,” “wool 

- fashioned hose,” “women’s black cashmere,” 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. “fashioned cashmere hose,” “woman’s Dlack 

R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. wool hose fashioned,” and “ladies’ high 

New York: 561 Fifth Ave. Boston: 312 Broad Exchange grade cashmere” without other words to indi 

Chicago: 332 South Michigan Ave. Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. cate the kind or grade of material of which 

San Francisco: 1067 Hobart Bldg. — Portland, Oreg.: Chamber of C ce Bldg. the hosiery so labled was manufactured. 


In a case involving a Philadelphia firm, hose 
composed of varying parts of cotton and 


LOXONE silk were marketed under the following 


labels, the commission announces: “women’s 
Lays Smooth~Stays Smooth two tone silk hose,” “ladies’ two tone silk 


hose” and “pure thread silk hose.” 




















N continuation of its efforts to protect 
the public against false and misleading 
representations in the sale of oil stocks of 
securities the commission has directed pro- 
hibitory orders to oil companies doing busi- 
ness in Denver and Oklahoma City. The 




















The 1923 Extra Edition of Nation’s 


femoaan » - vel ~ ae e . ° ° . * 
Co ies of the By — ss (ready June 5) wi contain commission’s investigations disclosed that 
p the best speeches and discussions of statements concerning the ownership of oil 
the Eleventh Annual Meeting of The leases, the location of the leases, production 
EXTRA EDITION Chamber of Commerce of the United of * from wells owned by the our 
we > payments s com- 
States, held in New York, May 7-11, ind the payments of dividends from 


pany earnings were either greatly exaggerated 


(Annyal Convention Number when business leaders from every or without foundation of truth False and 
State in the Union discussed mutual misleading advertising in connection with the 
problems of National and individual sale of stocks of the two oil companies & 

’ T ! ‘ , : : 
of NATION S BUSINESS importance. One copy of the Extra ordered discontinued. 
Edition will be sent to each member . . 
: : RADE practices attributed to a New 


and to each subscriber without charge. erage ‘ . and 
10c Each York manufacturer of fountain pens 


a Providence manufacturer of fountain-pen 


Additional copies ‘wi 2 § ; : : wos 
Additional c¢ pies will be sold to points have interested the Commission 


In quantities of 25 mem bers and subscribers only, in Fountain pens made by the New York com- 
quantities of 25 or more, at the pany were marked and labeled with fictitious 
or more nominal price of 10c each. Address prices, the commission avers, to cause Pro 
Tue Nation’s Business, Washing- spective purchasers to believe that the pens 
ton, D. C. y so marked were being sold at greatly redu 





prices when that was not a fact. 
commission contends that the marketing of 
fountain pens marked far in excess of prices ® 
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A few of the more 
prominent hotels 
warmed by 
American Radiators 


Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Copley-Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Commodore, 
New York City 


Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City 


William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, O. 


Belvedere Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Pfister Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark, N.J. 

The Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hotel Grunewald, 
New Orleans, La. 
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You don’t choose a hotel by 
the radiators, but 


—you might do worse. 


If, when you get to your room, you 
find the name of the American Ra- 
diator Company on the end of the 
radiator, you are pretty safe in drawing 
two conclusions: 


1. The architect who designed the 
hotel, and the owners who built it, 
preferred to pay for heating equip- 
ment of a recognized standard, 
rather than to take a chance. 


2. Presumably the quality of the serv- 
ice is in keeping with the quality 
of the equipment. 

Back of American Radiators and 

IDEAL Boilers is the Institute of 

Thermal Research, the leading Lab- 

oratory in the world devoted to the 

scientific study of heating equipment. 


The IDEAL Boiler, which is speci- 
fied for your home, has had to prove 


itself under conditions far more ex- 
acting than you will ever impose 
upon it. Your architect knows this; 
he likes to specify boilers and radia- 
tors which come to him with this 
scientific assurance. 


And he has another satisfaction 
also. He knows that there has been 
so great an advance in boiler con- 
struction during the past ten years 
that an IDEAL Boiler, whether it be an 
ARCOLA for the small home or a big 
“79" Water Tube” for a large build- 
ing, soon pays back its cost and be- 
gins to earn annual dividends in the 
fuel it saves. 


Let us send you a bookletabouta 3314% 
saving in your fuel bill. Whether you are 
the owner of a small home or a large build- 
ing, merely write your name and the char- 
acter of the building on a postal card and 
mail to either address below. 








AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY ~ 











IpEAu Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street, New York Dept. 90 





816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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7 Paris ’round thelcorner 


= ten pac 


Buy and sell across the world! 


LOSE touch with markets and prices. 
Instant decisions. Quick sale and 
re-sale. For office to office business, there 
is the telephone. For continent to con- 
tinent commerce—RADIOGRAMS! Radio- 
grams—swift and accurate—move the 
goods of the world through world markets 
almost as simply as the telephone within 
city limits. 

To Germany and to Norway, the Radio 
Telegraph is the only direct way. To every 
nation it is the preferred way—accurate 
as it is speedy. 

How to send a Radiogram: In New York, 
San Francisco or Washington, phone for 


as, an RCA messenger. In other cities, use 


Worn wi the nearest Postal Telegraph office to send 
WIRFIE® a Radiogram to Europe. Use the nearest 


Western Union office for Radiograms to 





9g To-Day Japan and Hawaii. To any country—and 
Sadieeren to passengers on ships at sea be sure to 


Rate Sheet mark every message 


Via RCA 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
: NEW YORK CITY 


64 Broad Street............. Broad 5100 DO cb ne de ee Ashland 7314 
19 Spruce Street............Beekman 8220 1329 Third Avenue.......... Rhinelander 9257 
105 Hudson Street........... Walker 5380-5381 51 East 42nd Street. ....... Murray Hill 4996 


SAN FRANCISCO, 300 California Street, Douglas 3030 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 


le 10 So. La Salle St. PHILADELPHIA. ......The Bourse 
a 60 Congress Street CLEVELAND.... ...1599 St. Clair Ave 
NEW ORLEANS... ...Carondelet Building SEATTLE... ‘ ..Maritime Building 
BALTIMORE......... Gay & Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas..Realty Building 
NORFOLK, Va... .....220 Brewer Street HONOLULU, T. H.... . .923 Fort Street 
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at which it is intended they are to be sold’ 
is unfair to competitors who mark their goods 


legitimately. Another complaint was issued @ 


against a corporation engaged in the mang.” 


facture of jewelry, pens and similar products @ 
Certain of its pen points, says the commis. § 
sion, are made of metal other than gold, buy # 
are stamped “Premo 141 Warranted.” That @ 


legend is stamped in small letters and, the § 
commission alleges, is intended to bear fe © 
semblance to the well known 14K mark, © 
thereby tending to deceive the general public” 
into the belief that pen points so marked are 
14K gold. The company’s practice of mark © 
ing its pens with the legend indicated is chal.” 
lenged by the commission as an unfair method © 
of competition. 4 





Briefs on Business Books 


History OF TRADE UNIONISM IN THE UNrre 
States, by Selig Perlman. The Macmillan 
Company. 


One of a series of Social Science Textbooks, 
A brief, readable account of the organized 
labor movement in this country. Terence V, 
Powderly and his Knights of Labor; Martin 
Irons and his railroad strike; Gompers and 
the victory of unionism by crafts as against the 
“One Big Union’; the revival of that move- 
ment; William Z. Foster and Haywood—these 
are names and movements that flash through 
these pages. Prof. Perlman (Economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin) sees America’s “four 
million organized trade unionists” as a “guar- 
antee of her social stability.” 


Tue A B C’s oF Business, by Henry S. McKee, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922, 


Recorded statutes carry penalties for the 
transgressor, and the way of the transgressor 
is no less hard for pleading ignorance of the 
law. So, too, with economic law, says Henry 
S. McKee in “The A B C’s of Business,” for 
visitations of punishment are not avoided 
through inability to recognize the forces which 
operate to mould and direct our industrial life, 
To Mr. McKee’s way of thinking, we are “a 
nation of economic illiterates, we do not um 
derstand that we brought those visitations” 
upon ourselves, nor how we did it.” 

With this measure of the nation’s economi¢ 
lore before him, the author resolves the busi- 
ness structure into simple elements, with aa | 
accompanying definition of their scope and 
importance in the national economy. The e& 
sential principles on which business operates 
are carried forward in progressive phrase t0 
clear-cut and convincing conceptions of theif 
application to the community and to the it 
dividual. A vitality of style and _ illustration 
contribute to give color and reality to thi 
treatment of “the dismal  science’—money, 
wages and wealth, banking, railways, specula 
tion and markets stand forth with something 
ofhumancharacter. A brief, well-balanced com 
sideration of America’s place in internati 
affairs and of the economic consequences 
the World War has presentation in the book 

No pretense to any scientifically instructive 
contribution toward economic education 
made by the author, but he does offer sugge®” 
tive reference and comment to advance under: 
standing of “matters deeply affecting the 
and work and welfare of all of us.” “The: 
A B C’s of Business” should mark a substalr 
tial beginning of the popular enlightenment 
sought by its author, 


A CriticaL ANALYsIS OF INDUSTRIAL PENSION 
Systems, by Luther Conant, Jr. The Mat 
millan Company. 









Pension systems described and analyzed, with 
those of the B. & O., American Sugar, O0®) 
Elevator and U. S. Steel told in more detaih] 
The author thinks well of an annuity plan by 
which “every worker who has completed a lim f 
ited period of service with an establishmemy 
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would, for each additional year, receive a paid- 

annuity policy, assuring him an income of 
gay, $10 per year, beginning at 65. ...- Thus, 
a worker who received a $10 policy each year 
® {or thirty years would be assured an income of 


ala ‘F $300 per year on retirement.” 
_ but F ypusTRIAL UNIONISM IN America, by Marion 
Chat 4 Dutton Savage. The Ronald Press Co, 
by, A study of the industries in which an effort 
F&F jas been made to bring into one union all 
ark, the workers, not merely those who use the 
ublic a same tools. The mine workers are one notable 
i are = example. A step further brings all labor under 
ark. one head, and we get such efforts as the 
chal. § ; W. W. and the One Big Union. The 
thod author thinks “we must not fail to recognize 
4 the idealism and real social passion . . . for 
an order where neither ownership of the means 
7 of production nor power over those engaged 
ks in it shall be concentrated in the hands of 
a few.” 
NITED 
lillan § EwousH FOR Boys AND Men, by Homer J. 
Smith. Ginn and Company. $1.40. 
00k, Elementary English from a new angle for 
nized use in factory schools and like institutions. 
eV. B No longer is it recorded that “the dog ran 
lartin § after the cat,’ but, “can the man wipe a 
and — joint?” 
st the rue SHoz Inpustry, by Frederick J. Allen. 
pre Henry Holt & Company. 
rough It takes 15 pages to list and define “more 
Uni- — common terms” used in shoemaking, and three 
“four — for words describing leather. An _ intricate 
guar- industry described from one end to the other 
by a “research associate” in “vocational 
K guidance.” 
er Aut Asout Corre, by William H. Ukers. Tea 
the and Coffee Trade Journal. 
al The wonder is not that any one could write 
f the | %00 pages about coffee, but that any one could 
Jenry | White 800 pages so many of which were of 
” for | interest to a reader who knew little of coffee 
cided § except that it came in a cup for breakfast. 
which | Coffee in history, coffee in literature, art and 
| life, | medicine, how coffee is grown, shipped, roasted, 
re “a § ground, wholesaled and retailed—all these are 
t un § ‘teated in a series of fascinating chapters. The 
ations | housewife may learn how to make it, the 
planter how to grow it, and the merely curious 
nomic | ow other folks around the world drink it. 
busi- | /f there is yet to be added a chapter to the 
th an § literature of coffee, it is hard to imagine what 
and § it would be. 
ue €* F Your TELEPHONE, by Pauline Dunstan Belden. 
a The Blodgett Press, 1923. 
helt Good telephone manners are good for the 
ve ine | PUSiness house that has occasion to transmit 
ration | ‘8 personality through the telephone—so coun- 
» this | %ls the author of “Your Telephone.” The 
noney, | 00k tells how the telephone as “the voice of 
ecula- your business” may be used as a helpful means 
ething § © Win and to hold business friendships. 
= coupe oe — by Edmond E., Lin- 
=i coln, ° - Shaw Company. 
book, § The name tells the story. Effectively illus- 
uctive § ‘fated with reproductions of forms of financial 
on i# § Mstruments. Any business man would do well 
ugges § *t this time to read the first chapter on “Busi- 
undet-§ Ness Finance and the Business Cycle,” with 
re life ‘ts history of 1920. 
Pi How To Use rue’ Dictionary, by Martin C. 
amet Flaherty. The Ronald Press Company. 
_.A few kind words for an old and valued, 
nail if bulky, friend. “The dictionary our most 
” Mace Comprehensive reader’s handbook.” But when 
| you are getting, get a real one, not a half- 





Portion dictionary. A readable, helpful little 
book, 


CONTROLLING THE FINANCES OF A Business, by 
James O. McKinsey and Stuart P. Meech. 
The Ronald Press Company. 


How to determine financial needs and how 
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TRUCTRAC 








Immigration! 


Don’t bring in 
unskilled foreign 
labor to do your 
work. 

Let an intelligent 
American with an 
American made 
machine increase 
your production. 





Clark Truclift carries ail kinds 
of scrap and finished products 
on skids or in tote boxer 


gasoline ed plat 
truck wn peer t of 


For Information Write 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR COMPANY 
Gasoline Industrial Vehicles 
1127 DAYS AVENUE - BUCHANAN, MICH, 


CLARK 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Alundum Safety Tile 


makes a factory stairway slip-proof and 


gives each stair tread long life. Use 
ALUNDUM TILE in all places where 
you have had trouble with stair tread: 
and floors wearing away rapidly. 


An ALUNDUM floor is desirable not 
only because it is economical but from 
the viewpoint of the safety engineer. 


ALUNDUM SAFETY TILE 
PRODUCTS include Semi-Vitrous Tile 
for industrial plants, subway and railroad 
stations and similar places and Aggregate 
Tile for entrances and corridors of attrac- 
tive buildings. It is made in floor tile, 
stair tread tile, precast stair treads, slabs 
and thresholds. 


There are ALUNDUM SAFETY 
PRODUCTS suitable for all types of 
buildings. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
53 Park Place 11 N. Jefferson St. 
DETROIT 
233 W. Congress St. 


Norton Company of Canada, Limited 
‘amilton, Ontario T-64 
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Going to Build? 














DESIGNING 
—architectural 
—structural 

ENGINEERING 
—civil 
—mechanical 
—electrical 

CONSTRUCTION 
—all types 
—all materials 




























—“See Widmer First” 


Widmer Engineers have standardized and applied the most highly 
approved shop methods to the building business. Every phase 
of your bu ilding program—from the initial designing to completion 





and equipment of the building will be in the hands of this Master 
Organization. 

Asa result you will save time, eliminate waste and save money. 
Under Widmer methods only one moderate service charge is added 


to the net cost of the building and that cost is guaranteed. 


Many pleased ners of Widmer Buildings will gladly testify to 
the economic sour andness of Widmer Methods. Ask us to explain. 
Write for our book—‘Better Building at Lower Cost.” It ex- 
plains our ay 


QUIDMER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Architects—Engineers—Constructors 
506 Laclede Gas Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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to fill them when determined; control of 
penditures and credits; subjects like this 
dled simply and clearly. 





LETTERS FROM A Business WOMAN, by 
Putnam Wilkins. Marshall Jones Co, 


Common sense and good advice in t 
form for the girl in business or going 
business. 






TRAINING FOR THE BUSINESS OF ADVERTISING, by 
Charles W. Hoyt. George B. Woolson &: , | 
Company. 























































A handbook full of advice, presumably soy 
to the young man who intends to embark 
an advertising career. 


Business Liprary CLASSIFICATION, by Julia EE The 
Elliott, Chicago. The Indexers Press, aga § Powell. 


This is a first attempt to compile a base Joshua | 
classification for the business library, The The 
underlying principles of the classification arei@® hardt. 
accordance with sound library procedure, ang The | 
the book should be helpful in the organization—’ tion, by 
of business libraries. Because of the grea The F 
divergence of needs of various firms, the se§ Holt. 
tem, doubtless, would have to be considerably The ‘ 
modified in different cases. | M. Shor 


CENTRAL FINANCING OF SOCIAL AGENCIES, BE Weber 
W. Frank Persons. Published by The (& The 
lumbus Advisory Council, Columbus, Ohig® Cameror 
1922. Paper covers, Pp. 284. Price, $a The E 


Columbus, like many another American ey Gustave 
is considering the advisability of establishing The I 
a community chest with which to finance the Conover. 
work of its social agencies. All the othe The F 













cities which are or have been in this proceyg Seumeck 
of making up their minds, supplement whag ‘The | 
they can find in printed or written form Short. 
correspondence or a brief visit to some “chef@™ The 
city or an address by a visitor from a “ches’§ Hevenor 
city. The |] 
Columbus was much more thorough,* Weber. 
obtained the services of W. Frank Persomg Brief 
who had been for many years the executive bureaus, 


of one of the largest social agencies in the™ can be m 
country and more recently had been vice-chair 
man of the American Red Cross. It sent him 
to study community chests in six cities and® 
report on the discussion that is now activeim#} The] 
seventh city. The six cities are Clevelant 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Rochester, Philadelphi AN’ 
and Louisville. The seventh is Pittsburgh, far 
Mr. Persons’ long experience in social out thei 
made him unusually well qualified for his tai partment 





and his report, as might be expected, is ai sory 
mine of information for other cities J 
contemplate central financing. no adeq 
Each of the cities selected for his study pit gested by 
sents characteristics of its own, so the seri¢és# Dealer. 
pictures presented gives a very much more the imp] 


curate impression than could a study of any omg PrOspecti 
The study was made “with the single purpose@g t would 
ascertaining the essential facts and the expos Cate that 


rience and judgment of well-informed men a@@§ and quit 

women, in communities which have adopitt 

and conducted central financing.” |. Many 
This is the most thorough study that prom 


been made of a movement which, young 
it is, has already become a practical issue® 
hundreds of our cities and towns. 


YEAR Book 1922, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Cost ACCOUNTANTS, Bush ‘Terminal 
Building, 130 West 42d Street, New ¥ 
City. ¥ ing the « 


The Year Book of the National Associatitt 
of Cost Accountants for 1922 reflects the 
ciation’s progress during that year and chro 
cles its many activities. Included are sect 
relating to the proceedings at the third i 
national cost conference held at Atlandiel Cif 
September 23-28, 1922. 

These deal with costs as compared 
replacement costs, sales and administl 
costs, standards as a means of red 
costs, budgets—their construction and 
the place of costs in business manage 



















































¢ problems of the textile industry, the an- 
gual banquet, membership and chapter officers, 


Jus Hanps0ok oF Business CORRESPONDENCE, 
by S. Roland Hall. The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

' A thousand pages sprinkled with samples 

- of good and bad correspondence on every busi- 

‘ness subject. Even includes two samples of 

‘selling tombstones by mail. Chapters are de- 

' yoted to letters to salesmen and to customers 

of all kinds. And we always get a little glow 

of pleasure when we find THE NartIon’s 

Business quoted. 

pun § Service MonocraApHs OF THE UNITED STATES 


ark one GOVERNMENT. The Johns Hopkins Press 
9 for the Institute of Economic Research. 










lia RY The Bureau of Mines, by Fred Wilbur 
7 a Powell. 

® The Alaskan Engineering Commission, by 
cE Joshua Bernhardt. 

® The Tariff Commission, by Joshua Bern- 












hardt. 

_ The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
in § tion, by W. Stull Holt. 

The Federal Trade Commission, by W. Stull 
- Holt. 
‘@ The Steamboat-Inspection Service, by Lloyd 
_M. Short. 

| The Weather Bureau, by Gustavus A. 
YE Weber. 
4% The National Parks Service, by Jenks 
Cameron. 

The Employers Compensation Commission, by 
Gustavus A. Weber. 

The Federal Power Commission, by Milton 
Conover. 

& The Public Health Service, by Laurence F. 
§ Schmeckebier. 

The Bureau of Navigation, by Lloyd M. 
Short. 

The Bureau of Education, by Darrell 
Hevenor Smith. 

The Bureau of Pensions, by Gustavus A. 
Weber. 


Brief and excellent surveys of government 


gh.* It 
Persons, 





xecutivg bureaus. At times we wonder if the surveys 
in thel can be made as fast as the bureaus are created. 
se-chair- 
sent hin 
and 


ive ims} The Profit in Farm Implements 
adelphia’ ANY RETAIL dealers who have sold 


urgh. | farm equipment are disposed to close 
ial WORE out their stocks and discontinue that de- 
his 8% partment of their business because the sale 


ed, i8 9 and service of agricultural implements offer 
. 3 00 adequate profit, is the conclusion sug- 
udy 4 u§ gested by letters from dealers to the Eastern 


series Dealer. In the opinion of the Dealer, could 
more #4 te implement manufacturers know of the 
any om§ Prospective discontinuance of their products, 
urpose@p tt Would be “alarming.” The letters indi- 
he expeg Cate that the writers are going to sell out 
men a@§ and quit business, and the Dealer says: 


ado ; 
Many causes are assigned for such action, 
that but prominent among them is that competition 
young wf 0 the identical line they carry is such that 
issue © profit can possibly be made, and further 
@ Mat the attitude of the manufacturer and his 
us presentatives seem to preclude a possibility 
ATION #8 of any change in the future. 
al The day of the salesman urging the dealer 
ew *%) © sell at a loss is not past. The day of load- 
% the dealer beyond his demands for sale 
social af is not past. The day of selling the agent who 
tha , has No idea of service is not past. All the 
which have been exposed during the 















: ectio few years as wrong and against the best 
ae of all concerned still exist, according 
ird ; to the ° 
ntie Cie reports coming to our office. 

KS If this was not widespread we should not 
red Wi Mention it, for there always have been and 
ery : will be merchants entering into the 







Mile of a line and then wishing to give up 
‘Tine, but the situation is keen enough to 
serious attention of manufacturers. 


Bive 
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cAn Improved Form of 
Farm Mortgage Investment 


Joint Stock Land 


Bank Bonds 


Tax Exempt—Marketable—Safe 


Secured by Government-approved 
first farm mortgages or by 
Government bo 


Rew the agricultural industry is 
divided into thousands of individually 
owned units, the means of financing farm- 
ing were cumbersome to both the borrower 
and the lender until Congress enacted“The 
Federal Farm Loan Act,” on July 17, 1916. 

This Act created a new standard form of investment, 
Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, based on one of the 
oldest forms of investment—the farm mortgage. These 
bonds are secured by government-approved first farm 
mortgages or by government bonds. 

Instead of having to mortgage and re-mortgage his 
property at comparatively short intervals, the farmer is 
mow enabled to borrow for a long period of years and 
amortize the loan through annual payments. 

The investor in Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds is 
afforded convenience in handling, ready marketability 
and tax exemption, heretofore lacking in farm mortgage 
investments. The principal and interest of such bonds 
are exempt from Federal, State, Municipal and Local 
taxation. 

From the time the first banks were established under 
the Farm Loan Act, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., have 
taken a forward part in underwriting and distributing 
Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, carefully confining 
itself, however, to the issues of banks operating in rich, 
well-established agricultural territories and o 
by men thoroughly experienced in banking and loaning 


on farm lands. 


Write for this Pamphlet 


Recognizing that authoritative litera- 
eee co Jas Sac Lead Ba Gane 
en we have prepared a 
pamphlet which gives information of 
value to any Pott tee 2 may own or 
consider purchasing joint Stock Land 
Bank Bonds. It e ins the factors to 
‘ + otock. be considered in determining the in- 
= rape | apo any issue. We shall 
Bank to send a copy upon request, 
| wiles obligation, 





Paces wou boeing 





Write for our current list of Joint Stock Land 
Bank Bonds and copy of Pamphlet 266 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. | 











INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
209 S. La Salle Se. 14 Wall Sc. 100 S. Broad St. 82 Devonshire St. 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
601 Griswold Se. 425 B. Water Se. 319 N. Fourth Sc. 610 Second Ave., S. 








G Ghe 
"rote 
Small City 


were the distinguishing character- 
istic of the smaller city. 


Today, however, Main Street has 
its modern, distinctive Hotel, with 
rooms, service and cuisine that 
almost rival Broadway and The 
Bo.devard! 


What has brought about the 
change? The Hockenbury Plan 
of Hotel Finance! 


Here is a list of the smaller cities 
of from 4,000 to 15,000 population 
wherein Hockenbury Financed 
Hotels have been, or are being, 
erected. Ask these cities what 
they think of The Plan: 


Urbana, Ii. 


Ocean City, N. J. 
Petaluma, Calif. 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
Corry 


y. Pa. 
Norfolk, Nebr. 
Cynthiana, Ky. 
Bedford, Ind. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Astoria, Ore 

mgham, Ill. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Payetteville, N. C. 
Shefbyviie, Ky. 


Travelers who formerly evaded 
these cities will travel out of their 
way to “make” them! 


Ask us for “Modern Hotel 
Financing”—it’s free to Chamber 
of Commerce members and tells 
more of The Plan. 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 


Penn-Harris Trust Bidg.- Harrisburg. Penna. 
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Heard and Seen in Germany ~ 
By FREDERICK SIMPICH ] 


the French rule all Europe . . . . Tyhe 

Poles, the Roumanians, the Czechs— 
all are their allies . . . . It’s like Napoleon’s 
time .... Millions in gold they owe to 
England and America, but will not pay.” So 
the talk runs in Germany. 

“Instead, they make their army big and 
strong and build more airplanes. France to- 
day is stronger than England—could strike 
London in forty-eight hours! But England 
is wise—always wise. Look how her trade is 
growing and how the pound has recovered. 
It has always been so. After every war, just 
as soon as the shooting stops, England begins 
to buy and sell—with the enemy and every- 
body else!” 

Almost everyone, from dawn till dark, 
talks always of prices, wages, strikes, poli- 
tics, or coming wars. Only the inventors 
carry on in the old German way. A sensa- 
tion of the year is the discovery of a serum 
for inoculating fruit trees against pests like 
the San jose scale. Just 2s a man is inocu- 
lated against typaoid, or \ ccinated against 
smallpox, so this scientist works on trees; 
he bores a small gimlet hole into the 
sapwood, in early spring just as the sap 
is rising, and injects a wineglass full of his 
serum. 

So in the automotive world, in sewage dis- 
posal and in the glass industry, various new 
inventions have been perfected in spite of poli- 
tical unrest, and are being exploited. 

I stopped a young man on a Hamburg 
street to ask the way to a certain shop. 

“Have an American cigaret,” I invited, in 
thanking him. 

“Thanks,” he said, helping himself, “I 
nearly always smoke imported cigarets.” 

“But,” I objected, “I thought the import 
restrictions, the high prices” 

“My brother is a customs inspector,” he 
chuckled. “He takes enough cigars and 
cigarets away from incoming tourists at the 
dock to keep the family supplied!” 

Signs of the old Germany are not wholly 
lacking, however. The conventional fat man, 
his head shorn clean, great in girth and with 
rolls of fat wrinkling down over his collar, 
is more in evidence now than during the lean 
turnip times two or three years ago. 
Whiskers, too, once largely sacrificed to com- 
ply with wartime dress standards, are again 
flourishing. Nowhere, probably, since Baby- 
lonian days, have beards been tended with 
more artistic care and affection. Today, 
many German beards are so accurately 
curled, so vast, interminable, almost over- 
powering, as to make even kinky-bearded old 
Nebuchadnezzar himself look as nude as a 
Mexican_ hairless dog in January. Others, 
just as long but displaying a straight-line 
theme of treatment, droop like the weeping 
willows in an old-fashioned cemetery, im- 
parting a spirit of sadness, of eternal repose. 

The old apprentice system still prevails. 
A 19-year-old boy in my hotel told me he 
worked for nothing—just got his food— 
learning to be a waiter. 

“After three ° years’ 
“they begin to pay me.” 

All over Germany, thousands of youngsters 
are thus’ in training—grounding themselves 
in the details of machinery, banking, the 
commission business, the cotton trade, mining, 
and so on. In one great machine works at 
Hannover they maintain a free school, with 
instructors, moving pictures, and drawing 
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training,” he said, 
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tools, furnished free to boys who later wil] 
skilled mechanics in this factory. Every day) 
each student has a shift at the lathes, of j 

the foundries, in actual practice. bs 

Uncertain though the Germans are assy 
what ultimate result the French Occupation | 
may have, the more level-headed among them} 
are keeping up their courage, struggling pa § 
tiently to weather the crisis of today, await. | 
ing some turn for the better in Europe's | 
economic sickness. And, as it was in Russia | 
so it is here now; thousands of old families 
once wealthy, lve now only by selling of § 
their rugs, jewelry, furniture, etc. Antique} 
dealers reap a harvest, buying from these 
impoverished countrymen in marks and sell. 
ing to the collectors from Holland and else ¥ 
where for foreign money. 

I saw it myself in one antique shop, and it 
was not a pleasant spectacle, this timid, halt 
ing advance of a stiff-necked, shabby gented| 
old dame, bringing a vase and a miniature; 
too undignified, or too sensitive to haggle, this 
unfortunate merely took what the dealer 
offered and made her exit in haste and 
humiliation. 

To illustrate the stolid, persistent way the 
Germans cling to their old habits of life, 
notwithstanding the turmoil and disaster, 
let me set down one final incident. In my 
hotel some Belgian officers were housed—| 
members of the Allied Commission. From 
my bedroom window, late one wintry after- 
noon, I watched a crowd of maybe 5,000 
people, singing and surging through the 
streets, protesting against the Ruhr occupa 
tion, bent on driving the Belgians from the 
hotel. 

But down in the lobby, and strung along 
the street in front of the hotel, were sta 
tioned two companies of the Safety Police, 
put there by the German government to pro 
tect the foreigners. Again and again these 
soldiers, some of whom were mounted, 
calmly and patiently drove back the threaten 
ing mob. When the excitement about the 
hotel was at its height, not two blocks away 
another great crowd, utterly indifferent t 
the demonstration at the hotel, was quietly 
filling the municipal opera house to 
William Tell. And in this crowd, 800 work 
men, who had been given free seats by the 
city, for that night’s opera! 

Eventually, I, too, by means of a back door 
and an alley, found myself away from the 
hotel and in company with a friend who had 
asked me to the Technical High School, 
where an illustrated lecture was being 
on “Recent Excavations in Egypt.” Com- 
ing home, we passed the city hall. From it@ 
third great crowd was pouring, having just 
heard the annual Schubert-Brahms conceft 
by the Hannover Singing Society. 

Back in the hotel, in a sample room that 
lay next to where I slept, a German sale 
man was unpacking cases of sample hats 
Outside, the mob still milled about, singing 
shouting. It had not been easy for me @ 
get back into the hotel till I finally conv 
the guards that I lived there, and was me 
a peaceful citizen of the United States. 

“That crowd’ll be gone by morning,” tt 
salesman calmly assured me as he went @ 
unpacking hats. “Then the milliners 
merchants will come to see my stock % 
place their orders. Business can’t stop J 
because a crowd wants to collect out me 
in the cold, to sing, and curse the Belg 
Geschaft ist Geschaftl” 
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On Niagara Square, where Delaware 
Avenue begins. It has 1100 rooms, 
1100 baths — and all the comforts (be- 
sides some new ones) that have made 
the Statler Hotels world-famous. 


Statler Service is Guaranteed 


We guarantee that our employees will handle all transac- 
tions with our guests (and with each other) in the spirit of the 
golden rule—of treating the guest as the employee would like 
to be treated if their positions were reversed. We guarantee 
that every employee will go to the limit of his authority to 
satisfy the guest whom he is serving; and that if he cannot 
satisfy him he will immediately take him to his superior. 

From this time on, therefore, if you have cause for com- 
plaint in any of our houses, and if the management of that 
house fails to give you the satisfaction which this guarantee 
promises, the transaction should then become apersonal matter 
between you and me. You will confer a favor upon us if you 
will write to me a statement of the case, and depend upon me 
to make good my promise. I can’t personally check all the 
work of 6,000 employees, and there is no need that I should 
do so; but when our promises aren’t kept, I want to know it. 

My permanent address is Executive Offices, Hotels Statler 


Company, Inc., Buffalo. 
LAE Laur. 





HOTELS STATLER 


aa 
*- 
BUFFALO: 1100 rooms, 1100 
bachs. Nia ure Seav. Theold ; 
lot atler (at Wa ved 
and Swan) is now called ‘Flotel ote! York 
Buffalo; and the old Iroquois 


and Statler~operated 
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for You in 


Buffalo 


The NEWEST Statler 


This largest and finest of the four Hoiels Statler is 
now open in Buffalo—and its beauty and convenience 
will be a revelation to you. With its opening the old 
hotel at Washington and Swan Streets (which was 
the first Hotel Statler) was renamed Hotel Buffalo; and 
the old Hotel Iroquois was closed, its building being 
converted to other uses. 


There Will Be Other Statlers 
in Other Cities 
Another Hotel Statler will shortly be under con- 
struction in Boston, at Columbus Avenue, Providence 
and Arlington Streets. It will have 1100 rooms, 1100 
baths, and will be in every way worthy of the Statler 
name and reputation. 


In Detroit, too, there will be a new Statler-operated 
hotel for which the ground has been purchased and 
plans are being drawn. It will be at the corner of 
Woodward Avenue and High Street, a little way 
north of Grand Circus Park, where the present Hotel 
Statler stands. 


Why This Steady Growth? 

This increase in the number and importance of 
Statler Hotels in American cities is brought about 
solely by the good values, the comfort and convenience 
and satisfaction, which the Statlers provide for their 
patrons. These values, this satisfaction, go beyond the 
satisfactory buildings and their equipment, the furnish- 
ings and facilities of the rooms and restaurants and 
lounges; these hotels also guarantee the service they 
render you—definitely guarantee your satisfaction in 
the formal promise reproduced at the left. 





Hotel er 





Hotel is closed, not to re-open. 
CLEVELAND: 1000 rooms, 

1000 baths. Euclid, at E. sen 
DETROIT: 1000 rooms, 1000 


On Seam Avenue, 32d to 3 . 
ne directly opposite 





baths. Grand Circus Park. 
ST. LOUIS: 650 rooms, 630 
baths. Ninth ‘ood Wabioe. 

BOSTON: Now preparing to 
build at ew pes Provi- 
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The rate per day (for one and for two people) of every Statler room is posted permanently in that room, printed in plain figures. 
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The Automatic Control 
Maintains a Uniform 
Height of Stream— 


Regardless of Pressure 





V7 ALSEY TAYLOR 
| Cooler Fountains are 
7 never out of order, or the 
stream low and unsani- 
tary, when the line pressure is 
down. 





Automatic control keeps the stream 
at uniform height and the patented 
two-stream projector converges 
two streams of water with a re- 
tarding action at the apex of the 
arc, forming a convenient drinking 
mound. 


These are two of the reasons why 
HALSEY TAYLOR Fountains 
are recognized as more efficient by 
manufacturers everywhere. 


More than a score of corporations 
have 100 or more HALSEY TAY- 
LCP Fountains in daily use, and 
are constantly adding more. 


Write today for 32-page catalog of new 
fixtures for every drinking requirement 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


No. 520 N. Park Avenue 
Warren, Ohio 


BRANCHES 
Chicago 
1702 N. Talman Ave. 
Kansas City 
202 Baltimore Bldg. 
San Francisco 
237 Rialto Bldg. 


New York City 
137 E. 43d St. 


5224 Greene St. 


Boston 
46 Cornhill-R.512 


Atlanta Denver 
$22 N. Jackson St. (401 Jacobson Bldg. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


THE 


Nation’s Business Observator 
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OTTON GROWING is. spreading 

northward under the impetus of high 

prices and the ravages of the boll- 
weevil. Chambers of commerce are trying 
to establish the planting of cotton in regions 
above the generally accepted northern limits 
of the cotton belt, asserts the Implement and 
Tractor Trade Journal. The reader is told 
that— 


For years cotton has been a staple crop in south- 
eastern Missouri, especially in that part of 
it which juts for about 40 miles into Arkansas 
along the Mississippi River. Amateur humor- 
ists used to call this “Swampeast Missouri,” 
but drainage and progressive agriculture have 
deflated the joke. This region contains some 
of the most fertile and most productive land 
on the continent. 

But, with this exception, cotton is seldom 
found growing north of the southern Missouri 
boundary. Even in the mountain counties of 
northern Arkansas it has never been plentiful. 
All cotton rules are off this year, however. 
Howell County, Missouri, plans to plant 1,500 
acres. Other counties in the same tier are 
planning to put in cotton where no cotton grew 
before. The campaign is extending even into 
the second tier of Missouri counties. Imple- 
ment retailers are reporting sales of cotton 
tools which they had never previously han- 
dled. In some cases they have been unable 
to get the tools. 

Southeastern Kansas has also been annexed 
to the cotton belt, and it is pressing westward, 
New Mexico will have a greater acreage 
of cotton than ever this year. Dealers in that 
state report cotton tool demand accordingly. 
All along this new border of the cotton belt 
are farmers who formerly grew cotton. They 
know how it is done and are teaching their 
neighbors, 

Altogether, the northward trend of the cotton 
belt is a healthy movement. Along this bor- 
der diversification is already pretty well ac- 
cepted. There isn’t much likelihood that cot- 
ton will become the dominant crop. It will 
simply be one more resource for the farmer 
and a welcome one. In the meantime, the fight 
on the boll-weevil will continue. Faith in mod- 
ern science impels one to believe that the 
weevil will yet be conquered. In the meantime, 
it is good to know that some refuge from it 
be found in the upper latitudes. 


too. 


can 


The possibilities of a modification of the 
cost of production through changes in rates 
of pay for labor, and the importance of the 
negro in the economics of cultivation are 
recognized by the Manufacturers Record, 
which declares that— 


While a large amount of cotton is raised 
in the south by white tenants and farmers 
it is nevertheless true that the negro has been 
the basis of the cotton-growing industry of 
the south and that the low rate of wages paid 
to the negro cotton workers has been the basis 
on which all other farm labor has been meas- 
ured. The world has been trying to force 
the south to raise cotton in competition with 
the most cheaply paid labor in the world— 


that is, the cotton growers in India, Egypt 
and other countries. The time has long since 
past when the south should continue to raise 


cotton except on a basis of full wages for the 
cotton laborer made possible by a full price 
to the land owner and the tenant farmer for 
the price of his product. Otherwise than on 
this basis cotton growing is a curse to the 
south rather than a blessing. 


A southern view of conditions affecting 
the growing of cotton in the south is car- 
ried in an article written for the Manufac- 
turers Record by R. O. Fleming, who ex- 
plains the feeling that found expression at 
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Enterprise, Ala., in the erection of a mony. 

ment to the boll-weevil. Mr. Fleming re ® 
gards the boll-weevil as a blessing to th ® 
south, and he tells why. | 









Why does the writer say that the Mexicay | 
boll-weevil is a blessing in disguise? Because a 
he has taken out of slavery hundreds of thoy. § 
sands and even millions of farmers who knew 
how to raise nothing but cotton and who did 
it at a loss three years out of ten, only eking 
out a living the other seven years. The lessog | 
of diversified farming was learned when 
forced upon the farmer by the devastating | 
effect of the boll-weevil, a lesson which would | 
never have been taught had it not been for 
the weevil. Enterprise is situated in one of 
the richest counties of the wire-grass sections 
of Alabama, astride the Black Jack Ridge, 
and. surrounded by 1,500 thrifty farmers who | 
own their farms and beautiful homes, Wh 
have made it possible that Enterprise be num. 
bered among the best towns south of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi. 

Thus the monument was erected to the cotton 
boll-weevil at Enterprise, Ala., December 1, 
1919, and upon it is this inscription: 4 

In Profound Appreciation 
Of the Boll Weevil 
And What It Has Done 
As the Herald of Prosperity 
This Monument Is Erected 
By the Citizens of 
Enterprise, Coffee County, 


Artificial Silk Processes 
May Eliminate Silkworm 


ILL chemicals eliminate the silkworm? 

asks Drug and Chemical Markets, 
and then proceeds to an appraisal of the fac- 
tors that have contributed to the significant 
increase in the production of artificial silk. 
By way of giving point to the discussion of 
the chemical processes involved in making 
artificial silk, the editor explains that— 


Alabama. 


Twenty-five million pounds of artificial sik 
a year are produced in America. Add to this 
a quantity of imported fiber which comes if 
from Europe, and it brings the yearly Amer 
ican consumption close to 30,000,000 pounds, 
This is more than half of the 50,000,000 
pounds of natural silk used here each year, 

In ten years—the industry here amounted 
to little prior to 1912—the production of fiber 
silk has risen from about 1,000,000 pounds t0 
25,000,000 pounds. At the same time, fhe 
world’s total production of artificial silk has 
jumped to 80,000,000 pounds per year, of which 
the four American makers produce one-third. 

The rise of artificial silk has been coin 
dent with the expansion of chemistry during 
the past twenty-five years. The $0,00000 
pounds a year represent a triumph of chemir 
try in the textile field—the commercial pre 
duction of a purely chemical textile fiber. 


That the industrious worms have chair 
pions in this country is shown by an Uf 
favorable view of recommendations im 
direction of silk production, which appeats 
in the Rural New-Yorker. Silkworm 
ture is not a good business for Americafs 
believes the editor of that journal. He pub 
his belief into this paragraph: 

First and last, much advice has been gively 
to American farmers about producing 
The propaganda bobs up every now and 
and is made very plausible. It is true that} 
American farmers are hunting for new Crops 
It is also true that a great deal of money g°% 
out of this country for raw silk. But t&é 
two truths added together will not prove @® 
Americans can make a living at silk prod 
tion. The fact is that no one, anywhere, 
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A cow kicked Chicago into a bonfire 


Which means you must fight fire before it grows big. Globe Sprinklers do this 

because they are always on the job and ready. They are protecting millions of 

dollars of property all over the country. Why not yours? They pay for themselves. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 

SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincin- 


nati, Cleveland, Dallas, Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland Oregon, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse. 
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YOUR PRODUCT 


| ISN'T DIFFERENT 


ERE are four typical 

examples of advantages 
that “pressing it from steel 
instead” has accomplished for 
different manufacturers. By 
redeveloping cast parts into 
pressed steel, we saved one 
manufacturer a total of $35,000 
on his first order—another 
gained four distinct advantages 
and two others added seven 
advantages to their product. 


Find Out What We 
Can Do For You 


What we have done for others 
we may be able to do for you. 
Our redevelopment engineers 
stand ready to serve you. Send 
us a blue print or a sample 
of any cast part you are using 
and we'll study your problem. 
If we can effect some saving 
through pressed steel, we'll 
tell you— if we can’t you are 


obligated in no way. 
Let us prove to you that it 


can be done. 


“Press it from 
Steel Instead”’ 


~ YOUNGSTOWN ~ PRODUCTS - FOF 








A stove manufacturer gained these seven 
advantages through pressed steel— 


Absolute Uniformity 





We pressed the hopper from brass instead 


and gained seven distinct advantages. 





We redeveloped this pressed steel wheel- 


barrow tray with these results— 


Absolutely Watertight 

Uniform in Shape and Quality 

More Rigid Because Ail One Piece 

Smoother—no seams or rivets to 
catch a workman’s shovel 





AGRICULTURAL 
TOCL & WEIGHT BOXES SEATS RADIATOR 
(LEVER LATCHES -FURKOWS GONG WHEELS HOUSING COVERS - BF.AKE DRUMS INDUSTRIAL CAR WHEEIS- WHEEL DISCS O¥D 
SAROPIOOTE CLAMPS CUNTIVATOR SHIEIS CLUTCH DISCS -STEP HANGERS HATCH CLEATS - BARREL HEADS  YOUNGSTOWNS PARKER CORNER BEAD EXPANIEDMEE 


AUTOMOTIVE 
SHELLS 


HUB FLANGES 


-CRANK CASES LIFT TRUCK PLATPORMS- TANK HEADS MACHINE GUARDS FACTORY PARTITION MATERIAL 





ANGLES-BOTH HEAVY & GET 
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THE-YOUNGSTOWN &iiig dito 
New York—58 East 42nd Street 


Chicago—McCormick Building 
Philadelphia—4o1 Finance Bldg. 
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gaged in the rearing of silkworms, has eye, 
made anything more than a mere pittance og | 


of the business. Only in a country where the 
scale of living is very low can human bej 
exist at silk making. It is no regular business 


for an American who lives where the scale of | 


living is high. Just as a successful poul 
man must be haif hen, so a successful gif 
producer must be half worm, and that is no 
occupation for an American. The super- 
optimist will say “there goes that old pessimist 
again, kncecking a new industry.” 
some industries that ought to be knocked, 
Among them we include oil stock promot} 
unit orchards, big investments in “novelties,” 
and silkworm culture for Americans, 


As artificial silk is used chiefly for knit 
goods, including hosiery to an increasing 
extent, says the Dry Goods Economist, the 
significance of the production figures to the 
hosiery trade is obvious, for, as the Econo. 
mist ‘says: 


The bad feature of it is that it opens up 
such a wide avenue for misrepresentation, 
The material known as artificial silk is no 
more silk than mercerized cotton is silk, But 
goods made altogether or in part from this 
material are quite commonly sold to the con- 
sumer as silk goods—even the qualifying terms 
of “artificial silk,” “art silk,’ or “fiber silk” 
are not invariably used. One of these days, 
no doubt, a distinct name for this textile fiber 
will be established; but in the meantime it is 
up to the dealer, in common honesty, to let his 
customers know whether a stocking is really 
silk or merely the vegetable product known 
as artificial silk. 


More College Bred Engineers 
Sought for Railway Service 


(THE PROBLEM of finding more col- 
lege-bred engineers for the railways finds 
place in the editorial comment of the Engi- 
neering News-Record. Convinced of the 
acuteness of the need for men with advanced 
technical training, the editor fixes attention 
on the results of ah investigation which re- 
vealed that only about 5 per cent of the 
graduates of engineering schools now seek 
employment from the railways, as compared 
with the “old days ... when... . the young 
engineer drifted naturally into railway 
work.” As the Record puts it: 


Those who have the interests of the railways 
at heart recognize that the problems of the 
railway today cannot be met satisfactorily by 
the man whose greatest asset is his energy 
and physical strength, his ability to drive 
things through to a physical conclusion. Off 
cials with a wider appreciation of the economic 
aspects are now needed, and they can 
secured best from among men of technical 
training, rather than from those who come Up 
through the ranks as foremen, roadmasters 
and telegraph operators. The problem now 
is one of operation, of improvement and M- 
creased facilities and of efficient maintenance 
of equipment and roadbed. It is a transporta- 
tion question which involves economics, 4 
deals more intimately with the complications 
of a highly specialized civilization than with 
the lines and grades, mules and mess camp of 
a construction job. Engineers, but of a dif- 
ferent type, are needed just as much as im the 
old construction days. : 

Unquestionably it was the appreciation of 
the shortage and need of college men in Tair 
way work which led to the appointment by the 
American Railway Engineering Association 
its recently announced committee on education 
So far, apparently, the A. R. E. A. committee 
has concerned: itself mostly in suggesting 


the colleges methods whereby they may - 4 


prove the teaching of transportation. But 


difficulty now is not so much in _ presenting | 
better collegiate material to the railways not 7 
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in persuading the railways that they 
need the college-trained engineer. What must 
be done is to persuade the young engineer 
that he has a future in the railway. 


English Railways Make Colors 
Identifying Features of Roads 


HE IMPORTANCE of standard colors 
i clcoted by the railways of England re- 
ceives editorial notice from Railway Age, 
which tells of the unique exhibition held at 
Marylebone station to give opportunity to 
the directors of the newly consolidated Lon- 
don & North Eastern Railway to approve 
standard colors for the railway’s equipment. 
Says the Railway Age: 


As is generally known, the various English 
railways have different standards of colors 
for their cars and locomotives and with the 
consolidation of the railways, it became neces- 
sary for each new system to decide upon a 
new standard to take the place of the varying 
ones of its constituent companies. The exhibi- 
tion at Marylebone station consisted of equip- 
ment painted according to the standards of the 
Great Northern, Great Central and other con- 
stituent railways, together with equipment 
painted according to the new standards recom- 
mended by the mechanical department of the 
London & North Eastern. The strange feature 
of this exhibition, however, was that it was 
not held for the benefit of the general public, 
but for that of the directors of the railway. 
The matter of color was considered important 
enough to refer to the board of directors for 
decision. This is a notable instance of the 
importance which the British roads place in 
appearance, an importance which, it must be 
admitted, is not accorded to the subject by 
many railroads in this country. 


Incorporating a Duke Is 
a Post-War Development 
HE FUTURE of the Buccleuch estates 


in Scotland receives definite form in the 
announcement that the Duke of Buccleuch 
and his son, the Earl of Dalkeith, are to 
float a private joint-stock company for the 
acquisition of certain of the Buccleuch es- 
tates. This proposed acquisition of the Buc- 
cleuch estates is significant in view of the 
breaking up and transfer of large land- 
holdings which has been a familiar feature 
of the changing social conditions since the 
war. In describing the organization of the 
company, the Manchester Guardian Weekly 
says: 

The Duke and the Earl are to be sole prin- 
cipals of the company, which has a nominal 
capital of £100,000 divided equally into prefer- 
ence and ordinary shares of £1 each, and is 
to carry on the business of managing and 
developing estates and of farmers, graziers, 
sheep farmers, and stock owners. 

_The estates to be acquired are in the coun- 
ties of Edinburgh, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and 


Dumfries. These include three principal resi- 


dences, among them Dalkeith House, where 
Royalty has frequently been entertained. The 
duke has in all five residences, and the re- 
maining two are Boughton House, a mansion 
in Northamptonshire, and his London resi- 
dence, 2 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
_ According to one authority the duke’s estates 
in Scotland consist of round about 400,000 
acres. In Dumfries are 250,000 acres, in Rox- 
burgh 100,000, in Selkirk nearly 6,000, in Edin- 
burgh County approximately 3,000. These 
Possessions stretch over large areas of hunting 
and fishing country, and contain a fair pro- 
portion of agricultural land. In addition there 
8 considerable mineral wealth in County 
inburgh. He is also the owner of consider- 
able land in England, principally in the Mid- 
and Home Counties. .. . 
The duke had made a statement “which 
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Your Present - 
Card Records 


isible Index Equipment 


HE mere fact that you 
have certain well de- 
signed records doesn’t solve 
your problem. The ques- 
tion is—‘*‘Can you quickly 
get either a summary or a 
detailed analysis of the in- 
formation they contain ?— 
Does the delay involved 
deprive you of their use — 
their practical value?” 


Transferring your records to 
RAND Visible Index Equipment 
makes it possible to graphically 
chart high-light facts on each 
record—furnishes PICTURIZED 
data—and makes a detailed analy- 
sis instantly available. That’s why 
RAND means VISIBLE Business 
Control. 


RAND is doing this for thousands 
of businesses and with every known 
kind of record. Let the RAND 
man—trained to analyze business 
records— show how RAND can help 
you. There’s no obligation. Phone 
him today or write direct, enclosing 
a sample of your present records, 


Rand Company, Inc. 


1806 Rand Building 


or Trays North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Originators 
and World’s Largest 
A Manufacturers of 
wa and the Panels or Trays Visible Index 
are placed in Rand Traco Equipment 
Cabinets which makes 
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this great change in 


modern banking 


A change that has now brought together two 
groups of specialists in the two great jfulds 
of banking 


NLY a few years ago, when a business man 

thought of a trust company, there came to his 
mind an institution confining its activities almost 
entirely to personal and corporate trusts. 


When he thought of a commercial bank, it was 
to him chiefly a place for depositing money, secur- 
ing loans, collecting drafts and clearing checks. 

Today, trust companies have taken over practically every 
function of the commercial bank. Commercial banks have 
organized trust departments. Both, in response to the grow- 
ing needs of business, have developed special departments 
for securing accurate knowledge of distant markets, for ascer- 
taining up-to-the-minute credit ratings, for speeding up 
collections, releasing capital, and a multiplicity of services 
almost unheard of a generation ago. 

But high grade services cannot be created overnight. They 
require time, experience, the growth of corporate judgment. 
The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company therefore con- 
siders itself fortunate in having been able to bring together 
into one organization two groups of special services long 
seasoned by years of experience. 

The former Columbia Trust Company has contributed, 
among other things, the ripe experience of long years of 
specialization in trust services—personal and corporate. 

The former Irving Bank has contributed the accumulated 
experience of more than seventy years of specialization in 
commercial banking. 

‘Depositors of the two former institutions, those outside 
as well as in New York City, thus have at their command an 
exceptionally well-balanced service for meeting every bank- 
ing need. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 


TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW YORK CITY 


unnoticed has come 











shows the burdens per pound of rental afte ’ : 


deducting management, maintenance, and ga § 






pairs. These range from 5s. 6d. in the pound § 
in 1912 up to 19s. 7d. in the pound in gga9” 
The dukedom was created in 1663, and the 
Buccleuchs have for many _ centuries been — 
reputed to be one of the richest families jp 
the land, and many stories of the fabulous | 
wealth of the present duke’s father were cur- 
rent. His grandfather at his sole cost of 
over £500,000 built in the early forties the pj 
and breakwater at Granton on the Forth, thus 
commencing the great stretch of docks a few 
miles from Edinburgh. . 





Number of Electrical Fires 
Less; Classification Suggested 


‘LECTRICITY held numerical suprem. 
acy as the cause of fires during the year 
1918. Three years later, electrical fires were 
fifth in number among the principal causes of 
fires reported in the United States, accordi 
to a statement issued by the National Fire 
Protection Association. That statement re- 
ceives discussion from the National Elec. 
tragist in connection with a constructive sug- 
gestion for the classification of electrical 
fires as a means to reduce the number of 
faulty electrical installations traceable to 
careless and irresponsible workmanship, Says 
the editor of the Electragist: 


Between 1918 and 1921 the losses occasioned 
by electrical fires decreased 37 per cent—from 
$20,780,307 in 1918 to $12,723,209 im 1921, 
During the same period the number of build- 
ings wired for electric service increased from 
some 6,000,000 to over 9,000,c00o—an increase 
of fully 50 per cent—and the use of electricity 
by the people grew even more. 

Relatively, therefore, the electrical fire risk 
up to the present time has decreased about 75 
per cent, demonstrating that the rapid electrifi- 
cation of the country is doing much to reduce 
the number of fires which might otherwise 
occur. This is borne out by the records kept in 
this connection by the Society for Electrical 
Development and the Underwriters. 

Electragists can lend their assistance to the 
movement further to reduce fires of electrical 
origin by supporting the plan now being formu- 
lated to classify electrical fires according to 
their direct cause, which puts the blame for 
such fires clearly and directly up to the party 
responsible. 


Common Fur-Bearing Animals 
Still Numerous, Editor Says 


UR-BEARING animals are not likely 

to become extinct through the activities 
of fur traders, holds the Fur Trade Review, 
in its cognizance of a statement attributed 
to H. E. Anthony, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, that 30,000,000 animals 
are killed every year to meet the public 
demand for furs, and that fur-bearing mam- 
mals will disappear in a few generations. 
The Review is inclined to take issue wit 
Mr. Anthony, for it says that— 

Dr. Anthony is only partly right. Im 192 
over 30,000,000 skins were dressed by the 
members of the Fur Dressers’ and Dyers’ A® 
sociation of New York and this total is com 
sidered to be about 90 per cent of the total 
for the entire United States. ... 

It can be seen from these figures that about 
20,000,000 of the animal skins which ente 
into the American fur trade last year cons! 
of muskrat, opossum, mole, lamb, kid, marmot 
and squirrel, leaving 10,000,000 skins for divi- 
sion among the numerous other, and we may 
say truer, fur bearers. 

Dr. Anthony attributes the decline of the 
mammals to the demand for fur skins, yet 
overlooks the fact that a great proportion of 
the fur garments purchased and worn 
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SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE 


“My Lincoln has performed 100% since leaving 
your plant. 


“On my trip to Colorado I traveled over 2500 
miles, always stopping over night at Ford Garages, 
usually finding them to be the best in the towns 
or cities and universally anxious to render service 
to Lincoln owners. 


“If big car owners could only realize the ad- 
vantage of owning a Lincoln car in a drive across 
country, Lincoln sales would surely surpass those 
of all other big cars. Reliable Ford Dealers are 
so well established in all towns and cities that 
Lincoln car owners can rest assured that no matter 
where they may need service, a responsible Dealer 
is near at hand to render that service and at a 
reasonable cost.” 


Every day the mails bring us added evidence 
like the above that owners of Lincoln cars are 
experiencing a new degree of motor car satisfaction. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Capital jor Industry 


We have large resources, a long 
experience in industrial financing, 
and an organization accustomed 
to giving prompt, intelligent and 
effective service. 


Weoffer funds to sound companies 
requiring cash for extension, re- 
funding or additional working 
capital. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


10 S. La Salle Street 3 366 Madison Avenue 
Chicago Established 1865 New York 











When you buy Foster Rails 


you don’t need to specify they 


must be “free from” this, that, * 


One Ton 


e ° 
or the othe 6---hecause 
e other thing---because ea 


everything that Foster . 3 Thousand 
sells is Suaranteed as an F . New one 
| New Rails, 
to quality. me Relaying Rails, 
Send us your <7 4 J — Frogs, Switches 
: Splice Bars, Bolts, 
Nuts, Spikes, Tie 
Plates, Rail Braces. 


next in- 


guiry. 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 
Pittsburgh - New York 


WAREHOUSES 
PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
JERSEY CITY HAMILTON, 0 ‘ 


Your phone, wire or mail inquiry givea immediate attention 














year are made from rabbit skins and that well | 
over 20,000,000 rabbit skins were consumed | . 
in the American fur industry last year, most | 
of them coming from New Zealand and Aus. | 


tralia, from which sources, if we so desire 
we can obtain 10,000,000 rabbit skins g week 
without endangering the continued existeng 
of this abundant source of supply. 


While the constantly increasing number of # 


fur shops and fur wearers might easily lead 
one to suppose that the supply of fur-bearing 


animals must soon be exhausted, a carefy | 


examination of the kinds of so-called fur uged 
in popular fur garments would reveal a gy, 
prising quantity of lamb skins, rabbit skins, 
kid skins, mole, marmot and squirrel, We 
have mo reason for worrying about the future 
of these fur bearers. As a matter of fact, 
the supply is greater now than it ever way 
before. 


Chemistry Graduates Advertise 
To Keep Training in Canada 


[HE FIFTY-FOUR members of the 
graduating class of 1923 in chemical engi- 
neering, University of Toronto, are advertis- 
ing the offer of their services to Canadian 
manufacturers under the slogan, “Keep 
Trained Canadians in Canada.” Each man’s 
training during the four years of his residence — 
at the university cost $9,000, according to the 
advertisement, including $4,000 for four years 
loss of wages, $4,000 for living expenses and 
fees, and $1,000 cost to the State. Their 
services will cost manufacturers “the same 
wages to start with that you would pay un- 
trained man-power; then what you have found 
us to be worth.” Outlining the qualifications 
of the young men, the advertisement says: 


We do not pretend to “know it all.” What 
we do contend is, that the special training we 
have had, plus business experience, will make 
us more valuable to you than would business 
experience without this preliminary training, 

We are prepared, if necessary, to don over- 
alls and begin at the bottom, because we have 
the faith that our training will enable us t 
make ourselves increasingly useful to you im 
more important capacities as time goes on, 

We submit that you will find in us the best 
raw man-power material available. 

We believe that there must be places in the 
manufacturing, office and sales departments of 
your business, or in combinations of these if 
your organization is not large, where you would 
find our equipment and our capacity for grasp 
ing practical details an advantage. 


Where Does the City Man 
Get His Patronizing Manner? 


ARM HOMES are the substance and 

city domiciles are only the shadow o 
life, if the view of the Rural New Yorkers 
accepted. That journal makes a bodkin of its 
editorial pen by way of letting down 
swollen conceit which it ascribes to the 
“average city man.” ‘The operation is per 
formed in the following paragraph: 


Why does the average city man consider 
himself so superior to a farmer? Did you 
ever try to analyze the question and see what 
you can make of it? Take a good farm home 
and a well-kept city flat, and compare the two 
libraries or books that are read in each. On 
the average, the farmer will have twice # 
many good books, and he spends twice as 
time reading them. The same is true of papers 
and magazines. The average city man wow 
hardly know where to go and find a public 
library. Take the occupations of the two mem 
The farmer is a producer of necessities, He 
has a skill and experience equal to that of aa 
high-class mechanic. The city man, if he be# 
business or a “profession,” is merely one 
1,000. Inside of a week his place in the 
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would be filled so that he never would be 
tesed. He is not a necessity in industry. 
Take the two families. The city children may 
be more flippant and showy, but in most cases 
lack the self-reliant character which work 
and rural associations bring. In like manner, 
compare the food and its preparation, the relig- 
jous observances of the two families, their 
neighborly duties and their relations with 
other human beings. Go through them all 
carefully and fairly, and then tell us just what 
reason the city man has to feel that he is supe- 
rior to a farmer! 


27,665 Taxis Seen in One Day, 
20,398 of Them Not Occupied 


NALYSIS of the viewpoint of taxicab 

operators in the larger cities would re- 
sult in the discovery that there is too much 
competition for the good of the business, 
believes Automobile Topics. The man in the 
street thinks he sees evidence of too many 
taxicabs, adds the editor, and the evidence 
is explained by the prevalence of the “cruis- 
ing” taxicab which flits from curb to curb 
in the quest for fares. The reader is told 


that the 


Result of a taxicab census taken during the 
daylight hours of one day on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, by the Fifth Avenue Coach Co., 
seemingly affords confirmation. A close 
check-up revealed that 74 per cent of the cabs 
were unoccupied when registered in the count, 
the actual numbers being 20,398 unoccupied 
cabs and 7,267 occupied. In view of that it is 
easily seen that larger revenues for cab opera- 
tors and better trafic regulation would result 
if more people were carried in fewer vehicles. 
Fame and favor await the genius to come 
forward with a method of operation that will 
take the wrinkles out of this situation. 


A Trip Abroad Now and Then 
Whets Interest in Exporting 


}yxPORT managers who have never been 
outside the United States are directing 
large and satis‘actory sales for their firms, 
says Export Trade, in discussing the question 
of how much time, if any, should be spent 
abroad by export managers. 

It is sometimes possible to conduct a for- 
eign sales campaign entirely by mail, the 
editor believes, but not always, for, “owing 
to particular requirements, it is necessary 
that an executive should be constantly on the 
ground supervising the foreign sales force.” 
The foreign department may be put in better 
case with the controlling authority of a 
business by representations of the export 
Manager toward increased interest in his 
department. As Export Trade puts it: 


Leaving out of the question, however, the 
advisability of the executive directly in charge 


Of foreign sales making frequent trips abroad, 


we do feel that an occasional business trip 
on the part of the president or chief executive 
of the company is of intense value. We fre- 
quently hear complaints from export managers 
that the board of directors or chief executive 
#8 Not thoroughly sold on the foreign depart- 
ment; that they see in it only 10 per cent 
of the total sales and give it less than 10 per 
cent of their interest, 

Export managers can do much to increase 
this interest on the part of their superior offi- 
ters by inducing them to take an occasional 
foreign trip. It is not much more expensive 
fer does it take much longer to go to Havana 
or San Juan than to Palm Beach or Miami. 
Yet the different conditions and the sight of 
the firm’s products for sale in exotic sur- 
Toundings will do much to stimulate the inter- 
est of any executive in the expansion of his 
‘oncern’s business through world markets, 
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Riveting on Light 
Construction 







Factory 
Maintenance 
and New 

Installations 


M4 
a Pipe and Conduit 
Installation 


Sign, Awning and 
Fire Escape 


Erection 


Sturdy; Hard Hitting; 
Thoroughly Praétical 


“Drills fourteen holes through a 
brick wall in the same time thata 
man with a hammer and chisel 
can drill one.” That’s what one 
user says about his Syntron 
Hammer. 


Performance! That's the real test. 
The Syntron Hammer is working. 
Right now it is reducing costs 
for dozens of concerns. If you 
are paying for hand work on 
Drilling and Chipping Masonry 
—Chipping Metal—Light Rivet- 
ing on Assembly Work—-or 
other operations where a power 
hammer could profitably be used 
the Syntron Hammer means 
money saved for you. 


Overbead Installations 


Write today for descriptive literature 
and prices. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
683 Chatfield-Woods Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Branch Offices In All Principal Cities 









HE whole is no stronger than its weakest 
part. That is why we pay so much 
attention to our valves, joints and fittings. 


National Power Piping has a national repu- 
tation for accuracy of design, economy of 


operation and durability. In designing Pip- 
ing Systems National engineers lay great 
stress on the proper selection of the valves 
and in many instances special valves are fur- 
nished to care for peculiar conditions in the 
steam lines. 


You can rest assured that if National engi- 
neers design your equipment you will have 
the best piping system money can buy. 
Write for our new catalog s-A. 


Our men will work with your engineers or take 
complete charge of the job 


National Valve & Manufacturing Co. 


3100 LIBERTY AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Atlanta 
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Have You Ever Thought 
of This Rather Startling Fact— 


—for 16 hours out of the 24 
your plant is solely in the 
keeping of your watchman 


Think of all that valuable property of yours 
two-thirds of the time in the hands of one or 
two men. E 


Are those waichmen properly checked up and safe- 
guarded? (Ask yourself that question seriously.) 
Are they protected by /ocal super vision—assistance 
there on the premises, in emergency or danger? 


That is the outstanding feature of The AUTO- 
CALL WATCHMAN’S SUPERVISORY 
SERVICE—effective and protective local super- 
vision. Write for full data. 


The Autocall Co., 233 Penn Ave., Shelby, Ohie 






Paging Service 
Industrial Fire Alarm Service 
tchmen's Supervisory 
Service 























Human Nature in Business 


By FRED 


M* OLD friend Julian K. Viles has 
4 or nearly forty years been conduct- 
ing a fishing camp in the wilds of Maine— 
the only one I ever heard of where they 
guarantee the fishing. If you don’t catch 
all the speckled trout you want, on the fly, 
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Natu- 


there is no charge for your board. 
rally, Viles has attracted guests from remote 
parts of the country. 

“You must have picked up a lot of infor- 
mation from talking to all these smart busi- 
ness men who have come here during forty 


years,” I suggested to this old man of past 
three-score and ten, as we sat before some 
blazing logs. 

“The trouble is,” he replied, “that the 
ones who know most have the least to say. 
They’re busy just asking questions and try- 
ing to see what they can find out. The 
folks who don’t know much—they do all 
the talkin’. Many’s the time somebody who 
didn’t really have anything much to say has 
kept me up until I had to drop tobacco 
juice in my eyes to keep awake!” 

I had forgotten about this conversation— 
about how those with the least to say talk 
the most—until just recently I noticed one 
of the final issues of the Congressional Rec- 
ord for the session of Congress that ad- 
journed March 4. The remarks of Senator 
Tom Heflin for that one issue cost the tax- 
payers of the country nearly $2,500! 


HEN a famous financier dies, and the 
listing of his property becomes public, 
we often learn that he had in his safety 
deposit box various securities, once valuable 
but now well-nigh worthless. Why isn’t a 
successful financier capable of avoiding such 
poor investments? Because the shrewdest 
investors are those who carefully reckon on 
the law of averages. They never put their 
money into just one kind of stock or bonds, 
no matter how attractive. Instead, they 
buy a varied list, in the belief that while a 
few may go down in value, the rest will go 
up—will go up so far, in fact, that it won't 
matter if one or two go down. Almost any 
man with ordinary intelligence and enough 
capital might grow wealthy if he were to 
study business cycles, buy securities during 
evident periods of depression, and sell them 
in times of great prosperity. But he can’t 
be sure to do this if he puts all his eggs in 
one basket. The one stock in which he in- 
vests too heavily may be the very one that 
fails to advance along with a large group. 
The only safe plan is to buy a dozen or a 
score and let the law of averages work in 
one’s behalf. 
VEN THE best banks always have a 
-4 few bonds appraised at only a fraction 
of the original value. If the bank were so 
careful in its investments that it never 
bought any of these securities that go wrong, 
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C. KELLY 


it would have to be so conservative ag 
be free also from any chance at large profits 
Consequently it would never grow as fast as 
its more enterprising competitors. The same 
is true of big stores which never haye 
credit losses—they can’t obtain desirable 
new customers unless they take a few chances 
on customers who may prove undesirable 
At the present time, nearly every big bank 
and trust company in the middle west prob. 
ably has in its vaults a few almost worth 
less bonds of once highly successful inter. 
urban traction companies. Automobiles, 
trucks, and paved highways -have hurt the 
earning power of such railroads more rapidly 
than anybody was able to foresee. 


HERE are many little straws to indicate 

what is happening in a town, with re 
gard to its growth and its people’s average 
buying power. The city directory, telephone 
book and school census give a good idea each 
year of the rate of growth. And the stores 
know how readily people are parting with 
their money. To get a line on spending 
tendencies, I should rather have information 
from a cigar store or a candy shop than 
from a piano store. Each deals in luxuries, 
but the one selling small articles will more 
nearly keep pace from day to day with aver- 
age people’s average spending impulses, 


NE OF the most successful real estate 
operators in the United States once 
told me: 

“Give me fifty families of the right sort 
who will agree to live in a new locality, and 
there will be no trouble getting plenty more 
to live there. People who are wholesome, 
orderly, pay their bills promptly, like artis- 
tic homes and well-kept lawns, will always 
attract others.” 


N ARTICLE bought right is half sold,” 

says an old business maxim, which, like 

many a supposed crystal of wisdom, is prob- 
ably wrong. 

I recently discovered, in mingling with 
employes of a big department store, that 
this old theory of the super-importance of 
the buyer is religiously believed. The buyer 
is undoubtedly taken more seriously than the 
salesman. Yet I’d be willing to lay a small 
wager that the belief rests not upon truth 
but upon a mere foible of human nature. A 
moment of reflection must convince anybody 











that it would easily be possible to go @ 
various wholesalers and arrange to buy tea 
times as much stuff—at reasonable prices; 
too—as any store could hope to sell. 


course, one must exercise caution not he 
buy just before a falling market; but I ins q 
that it ordinarily requires more ingenuity @7 
sell an article than to buy it. While net 
much salesmanship is needed to induce 
hungry man to buy a loaf of bread, thi 

of all the things people do buy for 
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Actual photo of belt in Chickering factory 


LOSE to fifty long years of service for Chickering. That is the record of a 
estate rubber belt made by the Boston Belting Co. for these famous piano makers. 
S$ once 

be all This achievement is indicative of the way in which commercial rubber goods 
ty, and made by this company have served industry during the past century. Most mechani- 
y more 


lesome, 
. artis. this plant experiments were conducted that were to mean so much to the industrial 





cal rubber products now on the market were originated by the Boston Belting Co. In 


always growth of the entire country. 


: sold,” The Boston Belting Company is now spe- engineers in improving manufacturing meth- 
ch, like cializing on the production of first quality ods that have always been basically sound. 


s prob- 1828 rubber belting, rolls, hose, spiral packing and 1923 


corrugated matting. The fact that each of There is a vast difference between various 


g with these products stands high among competition makes of mechanical rubber goods. You 


e, that 
ance of 
e buyer 
han the 


may be attributed to the company’s century of 
experience in making such material—and to 
the constant progress of the company’s 


owe it to your business to procure the best. 
Make the trade mark of the Boston Belting 
Co, your guide post to quality and value. 






a small 
2 truth 


=! BOSTON BELTINGCO. — 


“A Good Name to Maintain” 


GENERAL OFFICES ~ 214- DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


BOSTON BELTING SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
222 DEVONSHIRE StT,BosTON ~ 1524 So. WESTERN AVE.,CHICAGO. 
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RUBBER ROLLS SPIRAL PACKING 








RUBBER BELTING CORRUGATED MATTING 
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Strong railroads 


in your strong box 





STRENGTH of purpose built the great American 
Railway Systems—and strength of purpose 
starts men on the road to financial independence 
through reguiar investment in well-secured bonds. 


A good railroad bond makes a good beginning— 
the man who invests in such a bond buys a security 
backed by one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of our national public necessities. 


Let us send you our list of carefully selected 
railroad and other bonds which meet our exacting 
standards of character and strength. 





Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS 
MND UA 


National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 
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The National City Company 
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- Reprints of Articles — 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from THe Nation’s Business, Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from THE 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 








The price is 


$10.00 for the first 1000 or less, per page 
5.00 for each additional 1000, per page 
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they haven’t the slightest need. 


Many 


us have separate clothes, not only for mor.) 


ing, afternoon, evening and lounging pyr 
poses, but for nearly every mood 
outfits for tennis, golf, walking, 





motoring, hunting, fishing, skiing, skates = 
and many other forms of 
It is not difficult for | 
the professional buyer to obtain such a yg ® 
riety of garb, but except for the efforts gf 


many a perso, § 
might vulgarly attempt to worry along with # 


croquet, polo, 
fashionable endeavor. 


advertisers and salesmen, 


the same outfit for both walking and 


or even go motoring in riding clothes, Just 


imagine! 





UE TO salesmanship, people often dig 

cover that their wall paper, furniture, 
or motor cars are out of style and sacrifice 
them to buy the latest novelty. If it wep 
not for the constant effort of sales 
there is no telling how much economy might 
creep into the average home. 





HY, then, if selling is so much mor 

dificult in a department store thay 
buying, are the buyers taken so much mor 
seriously by the fellow-employes? The ap 
swer is, I think, that because the buyers 
job is easier, every sales person envies th 
buyer. Naturally, you must look up to the ma 
whom you envy. Not only is the buyer's jo 
easier, but it is more fun. Buyers go t 
New York four or five times a year to select 
goods for the next season and are. royally 
entertained at dinner and theater parties 
Or at least, the other employes think they 
are. Women buyers go to Paris, with 2 
liberal expense account, and return wearing 
the very latest in Parisian hats. Oh, sack 
hats! Is it any wonder thac every salesgitl 
feels herself inferior to the buyer and wishes 
she were one? I’ll venture to say that the 
average salesgirl prays that when she dig 
she may go to a Happy Land where every- 
body is a buyer. 





OW, THEN, the surprising thing is that 
the salesgirl in a big store, in spite of 
being one of the most importart employes, 
is rarely treated with the consideration and 
deference that is her due. Stenographers in th 
business office regard the salesgirls as infer 
iors. At lunch in a big store recently, I noticed 
that the stenographers preferred to eat it 
groups by themselves lest somebody might 
mistake them for salesgirls. Of course, the 
private secretaries, feeling certain of tm 
own superior importance, didn’t mind eating 
with the salesgirls—just as in college, 
sophomore is a little squeamish about being 
too chummy with a freshman, but a junior 
or senior doesn’t mind. 


——__—_ 


Wwurer I am getting at is that no de 
partment store, or, for that matter, @ 
mercantile institution, is well organized uni 
the head boss has convinced everybody i 
the establishment that the most important 
thing they have to do is sell whatever t® 
they are trying to sell. One great str 
organization recently recognized thi 
a consultation with a business adviser—a® 
now they tell everybody who is on their P# 
roll, including the janitor and elevator 
operators: 

You are useful to us and entitled to pro@® 


tion in proportion to how well you § 
in helping us sell our goods. 







but please remember that even though 
not behind a counter, your job Is pa 
assist us in selling. 


*o 
Gitlerens — 














































This help my 
take the form only of courtesy to customeme 
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LLITERACY is about twice as great in 
ican rural districts as in cities “be- 
cause of the inferiority of the rural schools 
and of poor attendance,” is a conclusion 
presented in a pamphlet on The Rural 
School and the Chamber of Commerce, issued 

the Civic Development Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

School advantages of the country have 

d behind those of the city with a con- 
sequence that those who can afford to leave 
the farms do so in order to give their chil- 
dren better educational opportunities, the 








ften dis. department says in connection with its find- 
urniture, ing that “about one-half of the elementary 
sacrifice | school children in the United States attend 
it were # ural schools. The rural school term, how- 
lespeople, ever, averages only 134 days a year as 
ny might against 184 days for city children. 

The study further revealed that “one-half 
of the rural teachers in the United States 
have not completed the four-year high-school 

ich more course and 10 per cent have finished only 
ore than seven or eight grades of the elementary 
ich more schools. In several states less than 3 per 
Ts 7 cent of the rural teachers teach more than 
‘ buyer's one year in the same school.” 
nvies the The pamphlet emphasizes its belief that 
> the man those things which affect the welfare and 
iyer’s job prosperity of the farmer are of vital inter- 
oo est to the business man, and it points the 
to selec way to an improvement of present conditions 
e. royal through standardized schools, consolidated 
a schools and the proper system of county 
inl organization. 
» a e establishment of a community of in- 
Oh aa terest through which farmers and _ business 
a men may exchange views holds promise of 
’ esgitl helpful progress in solving common prob- 
gi lems, the department believes, for “much 
che da good comes from meetings where business 
me men and farmers get together for considera- 
re tion of mutual problems. From these gath- 
erings may develop cooperative effort in the 
. consideration of proposed state legislation 
ng is that affecting rural schools, and the development 
1 spite of through the rural schools of practical proj- 
employes | ects for the enrichment of country life, such 
ation atl} as the extension of library advantages to the 
ers in country, aid in the promotion of corn clubs 
as infer- and hog clubs and the provision of instruc- 
i tion at night for adult illiterates.” 
t) 
dy might A Plan for Better Dairy Products 
vue WISCONSIN dairymen and bankers have 
nd. eating devised a plan to improve methods of 
lege, the merchandising dairy products by means of 
out ba standardization, packing, labeling, and ad- 
a junior vertising. The state-supported agencies are 
7 to have all possible assistance in organizing 
groups to assure high-grade dairy products, 
says the Banker-Farmer in describing the 
at nod 8 plan from which it is hoped to obtain for 
natter, Me dairymen all of the financial returns 
ized unt over and above the legitimate cost of adver- 
rybody tising. It is proposed to incorporate the 
important airy interests under the name “Wisconsin 
ever it § airying, Incorporated,” without stock or 
reat SE profits, the Banker-Farmer explains. The 
his— of financing is unusual, for 
pret Each dairyman who becomes a member is to 
elevatot Pay his annual membership fee with the pro- 
teeds from one average day’s milk in June. 
The bankers, on tie other hand, will pay an 
to prom — Mount equivalent to one-tenth of 1 per cent 
us of the capital stock of their respective banks. 








help 95 ©All of the money collected will not be put 
customet§® ='8t0 a common pool, but the funds of those 
igh your® M™en interested in fluid milk will be used to 
pa ® © *4vertise and increase the consumption of 


milk. On the other hand, money con- 








Log of Organized Business 


tributed by the men in the cheese business is 
to be used exclusively in the merchandising 
of their own product. Each of the various sub- 
organizations will help bear the expense of 
the main incorporation, 

The first step to be taken in working out the 
plan will be an investigation of the existing 
cooperative agencies that could be assisted in 
their merchandising of dairy products. One or 
two cooperative agencies will be selected with 
possibilities of establishing a definite merchan- 
dising program. ‘They will then be assisted in 
the development of such a program... . 

The bankers of today as well as all other 
well-informed business men realize as never 
before that the purchasing power of the farmer 
must be restored before the country can get 
back to a sound business basis. For this rea- 
son they are now uniting their sound business 
judgment and experience with that of the 
dairymen in order to place the dairy industry 
on a more permanent, stable basis, 


Praise for Our Business Men 
ANEW measure of American chambers 


of commerce is recorded in an address 
delivered in London by Sir Charles Wake- 
field, who recently visited the United States 
with the Sulgr-ve delegation. The party 
made a tour which included representative 
cities in the east, the south, and the middle 
west. The address of Sir Charles is re- 
printed in part in Pittsburgh First, the ofh- 
cial publication of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Pittsburgh, one of the cities he visited 
and to which his references were particularly 


cordial. Said Sir Charles: 


While in the United States, I could not help 
noticing wherever we went, the great part 
played in local life in American towns by the 
chambers of commerce. Americans are much 
more frank and open than we are in their 
recognition of the importance of the “business” 
point of view. The “good American” quite 
genuinely and honestly believes in dignity 
of business—in its almost paramount position 
in individual and corporate life. Therefore 
it is in no apologetic spirit that his chambers 
of commerce step into the public arena, and 
take their very active share in the life of the 
township. I found ample evidence that the 
opinions of the chamber of commerce are re- 
flected very adequately in the policy of the 
local authority, the town or district council, 
and that this is a state of things that meets 
with general’ approval. I certainly think that, 
making allowance for differences of commer- 
cial methods -and outlook, our own chambers 
of commerce might well widen the sphere of 
their activities very considerably. The fact 
is that the business man in America is never 
too busy to be a good citizen. 


Frisco and the “American Plan” 
HE DEVELOPMENT of “Greater 


San Francisco” is described and recorded 
in a special number of the San Francisco 
Journal, which finds explanation for free- 
dom from labor trouble in the application 
of the “American plan in industry.” That 
plan, the Journal says, must be attributed 
largely to the formation and efficient admin- 
istration of the Industrial Association of 
San Francisco. Of the scope of the plan 
and the results achieved, the Journal reports 
that 


The program of the American plan aims 
at complete justice to all workers, union or 
non-union, equal justice to the employers and 
a decent consideration for that much-abused 
“innocent bystander” in every industrial dis- 
pute—the public. Its fundamental principle is 
embodied in the belief that every man has 
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Put the 
Pencil to Work 


See what it means to you 
to save a dollar a foot 
on buildings—to be “‘out 
from under” labor short- 
age—have buildings 
when you need ’em. 
We'll show you how— 
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just send for prices and 
plans on 
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with the Leak-proof Roof 
















You profit by: Low first cost. 
Quick delivery. Easy erec- 
tion. Economically expanded 
or subdivided. Moved with- 
out waste. Rust proof. Leak 








proof. Standardized units 
making any desired combina- 
tion. Permanent. 


Also large, heavy, special buildings 
fabricated quickly from stock 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 


632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 














BLAW-KNOX CO. 
632 Parmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Send me a copy of the Prudential Steel Buikting Book 


N ame 
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Economical Units for 


Every Transportation Need 


Ruggles Trucks, in capacities ranging from 1,500 to 
6,000 Ibs., efficiently move any payload at an appreciable 
ton-mile saving. 


You can save on the low first cost secured through 
quantity production. The chassis price range is $795 to 
$2,195. The high quality of Ruggles Trucks enables them 
to stand up in service with minimum time and money 
losses for frequent repairs. 


Ruggles Trucks afford a big economy in fuel, oil and 
tires. They are built for driver comfort with a resultant 
increase in driver efficiency. They save you money in 
every way because they are built by truck specialists who 
know from long experience what is required for commer- 
cial transportation. 


Ask the Ruggles Dealer. Write us for illustrated 
literature showing all models. 


Business Men: We have dealer openings for ag- 
&ressive men who feel they can sell Ruggles 
Trucks. Write for details of this opportunity. 


Chassis Prices 
At Factory — Plus Tax 


Go-Getter ... . $795 Model 40 ... . $1,995 


1,500 Ibs. maximum capacity 5,000 lbs. maximum capacity 
Model 20-R . . . $1,295 Model 40-H . . . $2,195 


2,500 Ibs. maximum capacity 6,000 Ibs. maximum capacity 


RUGGLES MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Saginaw, Mich. 
Canadian Factory: Ruggles Motor Truck Company, Ltd., London, Ontario 


RUGGLES 


The World’s Greatest Truck Value 


MODEL 40 
5,000 lbs. Capacity 
$1,995.00 
(Chassis) 


SS June, 















a right to work, regardless of whether he 


affliated with any guild, league or union, It 


has also abolished a number of cumber 


expensive and fundamentally unjust rules apg | 
regulations that hitherto imposed artificial p. 
straints upon employer and employee alike @ 
A few of these rules may be quoted wid | 


profit: 


“In the painters’ union, a rule regulating the : 3 


size brush a journeyman painter could use, 
“In the bricklayers’ union, a rule limig 


the number of bricks a bricklayer could lay 4 


in a day. 

“In the electrical workers’ union, a linsit 
imposed on the number of ‘outlets’ to be ip. 
stalled in a working day. 

“In the reinforced concrete workers’ union, 
a rule prohibiting the bending of steel rods 
by machinery. (The machine permitted gey. 
eral to be bent at once.) 

“In the roofers’ union, a rule forbidding the 
asphalt to be heated before the men appeared 
on the job at 8 o'clock. (Meaning that a good 
quarter hour of the working day was abso 
lutely wasted.) .. .” 

The record of what has actually een 
achieved by the American plan, as launched, 
and backed by the Industrial Association, i 
a long and interesting one. 

Besides the building industry and its many 
allied crafts, the metal trades, including the 
shipyards and foundries, the Market Stree 
Railway, the chemical manufacturers, the candy 
industry, the principal taxicab companies, the 
shoe manufacturing and manufacturing tailor 
ing establishments, waterfront workers, sea- 
men and freight handlers, and the lithographie 
industry, are all operating on the American 
plan, and there is an increasing willingness 
being manifested on the part of other indus 
tries to establish this basis of employment, 


A School To Train Tailors 


TAILORING school has been estab 
lished in San Francisco through the 
cooperation of the Merchant Tailors’ As- 
sociation and the Retail Clothiers, units of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association, with the 
retail merchants’ division of the Chamber 
of Commerce. j 
The school was planned to meet the need 
for trained tailors. Arrangements have been 
made to give instruction to thirty students, 
the majority of whom are veterans of the 
World War. The service men are receiving 
assistance from the Federal Rehabilitation 
Board. The expenses of the school for one 
year will be underwritten. 


Chamber of Commerce in Haiti 


HE AMERICAN Chamber of Com- 

merce of Haiti has been organized at 
Port au Prince with forty-two active mef- 
bers and thirty-one associate members. 
the organization meeting, assurance of fif- 
teen additional non-resident active membefs 
and twenty associate members was recél 
from the members then enrolled. : 

The Chamber’s purpose, to quote from it 
own announcement, shall be 


to further the development of commerce be- 
tween the United States and the Republic 
Haiti, to collect and disseminate informatio®, 
to examine questions pertaining to their com 
mercial and industrial relations, to encourage 
and facilitate the transaction of business be 
tween them, and especially to promote Amer 
ican interests in the Republic of Haiti. 


According to provisions of the organiza 
tion plan, a majority of the officers elected 
shall be American citizens, resident in ait 
who are actively connected with Americat 
business interests, and the determination 
matters of policy and amendments 0 





Chamber’s statutes shall require the # % 
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al of a majority of the American mem- 


fas of the board of directors. 


Whooping Up An Election 
N ELECTION of directors with all the 


k accompaniments of an old-time political 
campaign was held recently by the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce. The use of ma- 
chinery long recognized as essential to the 
enthusiasm in political races is believed to 
mark a new step in the selection of officers by 
business organizations, 

Nine directors were elected from a list of 
eighteen candidates, who ran on two tickets 
of nine men each. One ticket was known as 
the Red Ticket; the other as the Blue 
Ticket. Each ticket had the services of a 
special manager and was supported by articles 
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ding the prepared for the daily press, campaign com- 
Ppeared mittees, luncheon meetings, telephone solicita- 
- @ good tion and the canvassing of industrial plants 
1s abso- and business houses. 

All members of the Buffalo Chamber were 
ly been permitted to vote, even out-of-town members. 
a The total aumber of ballots cast was 1,657, 
ee and, by reason of a requirement that before 
to members can vote their dues must be paid in 
ling P. full, the Chamber’s treasury was enriched by 
| several thousand dollars. 

t Street 
1€ Ca . ; : 
ia Coming Business Conventions 
z tailor. HE FOLLOWING schedule of conven- 
aan tions to be held during the last week of 
fet May or in June is here presented to the 
llingnes extent of the information available to this 
r indus J office: 
ment, Date City Organization 
May—last Chicago....... Music Industries Chamber of 
. week or first Commerce. 
} week in New York.....Electric Light Association. 
June. Refrigerating Machinery 
| estab- ae Manufacturers Association. 
igh the June 3-7...Atlantic City... Associated Advertising Clubs 
; of the World. 
yrs’ As- 4-5...Cedar Point, O.. National Association of 
units of ne Glove Manufac- 
re urfers. 
vith the S...................American Wholesale Coal As- 
‘ sociation. 
Jhamber ae P . Association of Operative Mil- 
lers. 
5-8... Buffalo........ National Association of Mu- 
he need ‘ tual Savings Banks. 
ive been an White Sulphur 
tudents, Springs,W.Va. National Fertilizer Assecia- 
tion. 
_ of the 12-15. . Atlantic ay. aa Association of Credit 
. eerd Men. 
eceiving Se... ss New England Coal Dealers 
vilitation Association. 
for one 18-22. . Buffalo... Wholesale Saddlery Associa- 
tion of the United States. 
25-26. .San Francisco. . Certified Milk Products Asso- 
ciation. 
25-30. . Dixville Notch, ‘ 
aiti N. H.. Automotive Equipment Asso- 
ciation, 
26-30. .Buffalo..... National Saddlery Manufac- 
f Com- turers Association. 
ized at 26-30. . Cleveland Association of Real 
Zstate Boards. 
‘e mem- 27-30. . Buffalo... . Associated Manufacturers of 
Ts, At Saddlery Accessories. 
“a fif- 28-30... Detroit........ National Ornamental Glass 
0 Manufacturers Associatior 
nembers “ the United States and 
. -anada. 
received Last week.. Toronto. tactacemeanad Stamp Manu 
facturers Association. 
from its Among other conventions announced for 
June, of which the dates are not fixed or 
erce be not available, are: 
ublie of erican Dental Trade Association, 
imation, American Electro Platers’ Society, Amer- 
eir com ican Feed Manufacturers Association, Amer- 
pee — Seed Trade Association, American 
a urgical Trade Association, Associated 
e Amer anufacturers of Electrical Supplies, Dental 
, ‘ Manufacturers Club of the United States, 
rganiza- inancial Advertisers Association, Manufac- 
: elected turing Chemists Association, National Asso- 
n Haiti — of Building Owners and Managers, 
merical © Sam Association of Chewing Gum 
ation of anufacturers, National Association of 
of aster Plumbers, National Association of 
the ap ter Program Publishers, National As- 
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Ditto — 


DUPLICATES ANYTHING 


wi’ PEWRITTEN, 


h 


7 i" uA | 

» ov penned 

Don’t confuse DITTO, and the DITTO method, with anyordinary 
form of duplication. There’s no fuss, muss, or bother with DITTO 
—no type to set,no stencil to cut,no carbon paper to pack! DITTO 
makes up to 100 exact, legible, permanent duplicates of all or vari- 
ous parts of any original which may be typed, written or drawn. 
Any combination of these means can be employed. Colors can be 
used. DITTO copies are facsimiles, so there’s no chance of error. 
Think what this means in your business. All work in office, fac- 
tory, mill, shop or store must be guided and recorded by instruc- 
tions, orders, records, or memoranda that are prepared by repeated 
and continual rewriting, unless DITTO is used. DITTO cuts 
out all this lost motion. It makes former methods of handling 
such work as obsolete as the quill pen, or the copying press. But 
the big point is that DITTO and DITTO Systems save money; 
from $1,000 to $35,000 a year in many instances. To find out 
how much DITTO can save for you, use the coupon below. Pin 
it to your letterhead and get the DITTO Story. 


DITTO, Incorporated, 4th Floor, 530 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


DITTO is Swift and Cheap— 


DITTO copies are made almost as 
fast as they can be counted. Any 
bright boy or girl can make them. 
These facts mean savings in labor 
and time. But more than that, 
DITTO copies cost only about § 
cents a hundred. You can repro- 
wary __, duce on cardboard the data 
REWRITING se ariten upon paper, or vice versa. 
— DITTO handles a small tag or 
ca label or forms up to 18x 32 inches 
with equal ease. The all-round 
utility of DITTO has enabled our 
engineers to create DITTO sys- 
tems for every type of business. 
No matter what you make, sell, 
or buy, there’s probably an eco 
nomical DITTO system that can 
effect savings for you. 


Ditto 


ELIMINATES 
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sociation of Wood Turners, National Feg. | 
erated Flour Clubs, National Hardwogg | 
Lumber Association, National Ma =i 
Manufacturers Association, N ational Piano 
Manufacturers Association of America, Na. | 
tional Retail Hardware Association, Soyth. 
eastern Shoe Retailers Association, and the | 
Stoker Manufacturers Association, 
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APPRAISALS * REPORTS * INVESTIGATIONS 
INDUSTRIALS - PUBLIC UTILITIES * NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mobile Adds a New Department 


OBILE now has an agricultural and 

horticultural department of its Cham. 
ber of Commerce. The activities of the 
new department include the following; 


To centralize and coordinate the work of 
all persons interested in the welfare and de 
velopment of agriculture and its related indus 
tries in the region of Mobile. 

To provide a clearing house for all questions 
of common interest so that conflicting aetiog 
may be avoided and concerted action taken 
where necessary. ‘To recommend to its mem- 
bership policies tha: will promote the welfare 
and interests of the agricultural industry ig 
Mobile. 

To offer facilities for conference with other 
organizations so that closer cooperation may 
be obtained. 

To develop a wider acquaintanceship with 
consequent wider opportunities for transacting 
business among its members. 

To act as an advisory department to the 
board of directors, and through its support 
to put the Chamber in better position to solve 
the agricultural problems of Mobile and the 
surrounding country. 
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An industrial street 
6500 miles long 


A gigantic conception, surely, yet the value of 
all the property on such a street would not 
equal the value of properties appraised by The 
American Appraisal Company. 


More than 20,000 separate properties have 
come under the protection of American Appraisal 
Service during a generation of experience. More 
than 10,000 concerns, representing every in- 
dustry and every locality, can testify to the 
unerring provability and disinterestedness of 
American Appraisal Service. 

If training and a long record of satisfactory 
relations mean anything, these figures consti- 
tute a guarantee that from The American 
Appraisal Company business receives the 
utmost in appraisal service. 


The American Appraisal Company 


Chamber Communications Important 


FRESH testimonial to the consideration 

accorded to chamber of commerce com- 
munication by men highly placed in official 
life is presented in the preface to an address 
delivered at Sharon, Pa., by Simeon D. Fess, 
United States Senator from Ohio. He told 
members of the Sharon Chamber of Conm- 
merce that: 
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Of all the communications arriving at the 
Capitol continually from various organiza- 
tions, there is one which is never thrown into 
the waste basket. 

We know that when a request, or a recom- 
mendation, comes from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, it has for its foundation sane, intelli- | 
gent deliberation. 

Therefore, Chamber of Commerce communi 
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5) Milwaukee, Wisconsin cations are never disregarded. 

| Atlanta Cincinnati Milwaukee Philadelphia Seattle - ’ 

i i" tom Minneapolis §«—_ Pittsburgh Syracuse College Invited to Work With Chamber 
is . . ~ . 

2 Buffalo py ns = Bg e foe navel T= Chamber of Commerce at Appleton, 

pein ie a aa peed wing Wis., has invited the students of Lawrenct 


The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 
© 1923, The A. A. Co. 


College to make use of the Chamber’s cok 
lection of publications, reports, statistics @ 
other data relating to domestic and foreiga 
affairs. 

The Chamber has undertaken this setr 
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ice in the belief that any growth of the 
college will be reflected in the development of 
i P] the community; the Chamber wishes 
Canadian ant college students to know that it is a workshop 
F S ] > for civic betterment, as well as a laboratory 
or aie for the assembling of business experience 
Plant consists of four major buildings of HALCO SERVICE Through its membership in the Nowe 
brick and concrete construction (one suit- aH ee Pe ee Ty ey and the International Chambers © r 
able for = shop), owe 2 sec a ath point of service as well as economy, to buy their supplies for merce the Appleton Chamber 1S linked wi 
Suciigepameriagemioccce © | || Seeecncraeita etait’ || foureen hundred chamber in, the Ui 
gn pete ai acaen datas pasde Halco Service assures you the highest quality products of this ‘ tates an sev era — reas In oreign eceivt 
in Walkerville. Canada, directly opposite so ie mel gee gr Thy oT peer ng TO hs tries. It is thereby In position to ‘bl ‘“ 
pa, Sao i <anees geanenael aaeiaae Suennadooney aieant t mabe quick Celiveries Sem benefits from any information accessible 
porn ey aiar week at nahabediterns. Write we Sa es To ae other chambers. Seok i 
poumery equpment includes two crucible A suggestive list of publications now av 
eee haseciond wales $100. ; Foe -e —— ot ster nae cool able to the students includes thirty-three 
Saiat te eanke™ c/o Tem, Wancwe BRANCH nite: a 4nd 8t a York: 128 pamphlets on civic work, problems growing 
oe Bog UES "Chamie ig fered N. LaSalle St., Chicago; 235 Montgomery Street, out of the war, foreign trade, business of 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco. ganization and management, and $8 
A few protected territories still open to reliable dealers subjects. 
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IGNIFICANT of the eminent position of this company in the 
building construction industry is our selection as builders of 
the new home of The Chamber of Commerce of the United 

es an institution representing the highest standards in American 
usiness. 


STEWART STRUCTURES are found in forty-four States, in Canada, 


the British Isles and France, and include projects of widely varied 
types. 
STATE CAPITALS: Utah, Oklahoma and Idaho 


HOTELS: Savoy, London; Midland, Manchester; Broadmoor, Colorado Springs; 
Galvez, Galveston; Onandaga, Syracuse; Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, and many 
others. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS, COMMERCIAL AND MONUMENTAL BUILDINGS 
in scores of cities. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS: For the various Westinghouse Companies, Allis Chalmers 
Company, the Studebaker Corporation, the Standard Oil Companies of New 
Jersey and Ohio, Remington Arms and Ammunition Company, Lima Locomotive 
Works and others. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS that set the standard for the world. 
RAILROAD PROJECTS for practically every trunk line in the United States. 
DOCKS, BULKHEADS, DREDGING and similar operations. 


STEWART SERVICE is furnished by an organization of alert men 


of mature business judgment and — technical skill, backed by 
resources of more than four million dollars. 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


Building Construction 
NEW YORK 


Saint Louis Chicago Washington 
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“A Milestone of Business Progress” 




















Eleventh Annual Meet- 
ing of the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce as its “most success- 
ful” is easy. To justify that 
term, to find a yardstick by 
which to measure success, is 
more difficult. In point of 
attendance it was the largest, 
for more than 3,000 business 
men registered. 
But the measure of actual 
accomplishment lies not alone 


T: DESCRIBE the 


the burial of the unknown soldier. 


S HAS been its frequent custom THe Nation’s Business has gone 
outside its own staff for a report on the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
writers sometimes, at other times men of affairs with the gift of describing. 
This year we turned to a trained reporter of news, Mr. Kirke L. Simpson, 
of the Associated Press, who will be remembered as the winner of the 
Pulitzer prize for 1922 for the best piece of reporting for the year. 
$1,000 was awarded to him for the account of the ceremonies attending 
For Mr. Simpson we had no instruc- 
tions except that we wanted his views of this meeting as he would give 
them to the Associated Press, that biggest of neutral audiences in the 
United States, and perhaps in the world. 





in the fact that 3,000 men Qe 


We have asked professional 


small flurry of talk as to the 
desirability of amending the 
expression regarding taxation, 
and that was overruled by 
the delegates. 

The important resolutions, 
such as that approving the 
project of the recent meeting 
of the International Chamber 
of Commerce at Rome for an 
economic conference, and 
that endorsing the prelimi- 
nary work of the Transpor- 
tation Conference toward 


The 





enunciation of the principles 





listened with interest to a 

presentation of our transportation problem 
from every angle and to a discussion of 
Europe’s affairs from such men as Herbert 
Hoover, Willis Booth and Julius H. Barnes, 
but that these men went home with a new un- 
derstanding; that they, too, become propa- 
gandists, not for the railroads or against them, 
but for a broader and a fairer understanding 
of the question as a whole; propagandists for 
the faith that we cannot consider our own 
affairs without considering Europe’s. 

To me, as a news reporter, there was little 
in the meeting of what is professionally known 
as “spot” news—the news once described by a 
successful city editor as “the kind that comes 
shrieking into the office.’ The gathering did 
nothing sensational or unexpected, and that is 
the test for the “spot” value of news. 

Yet, viewed in perspective, as it must be to 
make possible any true valuation of its mean- 
ing and significance, that gathering was big 
with the possibilities disclosed of a powerful 
Voice to be heard in affairs of the nation, the 
Voice of organized American business. 

It is an impressive sight at any time to see 
the Hippodrome’s auditorium filled with hu- 
manity. Glimpsed in the dusky half-light of 
morning that shrouded the theater when the 
first general session was held, those rows on 
tows of faces gazing down toward the few 
figures on the desolate waste of cleared stage 
that held the speaker’s stand, gave a curious 
thrill of expectancy. 

And with the realization that these three 
or four thousand men were a mere handful 
sent here to speak the common mind of 700,- 
000 business men all over the land, the right- 
ful background against which all that might 








be done and said should be scanned, the set- 
ting in its true perspective, came into view. 

Here was a group of successful, busy men 
who had taken the time to sit down and lis- 
ten to an ordered, finely rounded discussion by 
those among them who could speak with 
greatest authority on all the phases of Amer- 
ica’s problems of transportation, on all the 
aspects of disturbed world conditions abroad. 
There were delicate matters to be broached 
in that discussion, matters which political 
leaders hesitate to approach. 

But this in New York was no political 
convention. The “tumult and the shouting” 
of such gatherings was conspicuous in its utter 
lack. There were no blaring bands nor cheer- 
ing to sweep sane judgment off its balance. 
These representatives of the great business 


- democracy of America were ranged in no 


partisan ranks. 


The Case of All Business 


HERE was no possibility 6f special inter- 

ests being served to the detriment of all 
American business. And in voicing the judg- 
ment of organized business on the vital prob- 
lems before it the meeting had just this word 
of warning for the leaders of all political par- 
ties: that agreements and legislative enact- 
ments not drawn in accordance with sound 
economic principles would not find united 
support from the ranks of business. 

When the judgment of the meeting was 
rendered in adoption of resolutions, there was 
no excitement nor sign of tense feeling in the 
Hippodrome. The routine of reading and ap- 
proving the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee went through with only a single 


to govern a national trans- 
portation policy, are striking in their sim- 
plicity and restraint of expression. 

But they were discounted by the certainty 
in advance that they would take the form 
they did, a certainty rendered the more posi- 
tive by the course of the discussion of the 
two major themes in both the group and gen- 
eral sessions at New York. It was evident 
to the most casual observer from day to day 
that in logical analysis of the problems before 
it the annual meeting could reach no other 
conclusions. 

The easiest thing to do in considering such 
a gathering is to dismiss it with some such 
remark as this: 

“What use is it? Men meet, adopt resolu- 
tions saying ‘Something ought to be done,’ 
and go home.” 

Things are accomplished. The delegates go 
to their home communities, big and little, 
bringing back reports of the convention and 
stirring up new interest in these outstanding 
problems which confront America’s industrial 
life. The accomplishment is not alone in 
presenting one man’s point of view te 300 or 
3,000 at group meeting and general meeting; 
it is equally in the spreading out of those 
ideas to other thousands and tens of thou- 
sands; it is in making American business men 
realize that these are the problems of first im- 
portance to the country and that their set- 
tlement is not the task of one group, but of all. 

Increasingly business is learning that it can 
consider legislation before it is passed as well 
as criticize it after it is on the statute books. 
The annual meeting reflects that tendency in 
affairs. Such legisiation as the Congress may 
be asked to consider will be prepared by men 
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of expert knowledge in all phases of trans- 
portation; but it will have had the considera- 
tion of a great body of business men whose 
knowledge of transportation is not technical 
but who thoroughly appreciate the importance 
of the subject. 

The organization of an anual meeting of 
the National Chamber is a complex thing. 
Because of its division into general and group 
sessions, “covering” the meeting as a news- 
paper assignment presented difficulties that 
made accurate and comprehensive reporting 
an impossibility. 


European Problems 


CHRONOLOGICAL account of what the 
Eleventh Annual Meeting did and said is 
not possible, nor would it be interesting. But it 
is possible to trace the ordered treatment 
of each of the major subjects through both 
the group and genera! sessions and show 
therebythecarefully-prepared, far-reaching and 
constructive treatment each subject received. 
What was perhaps the most important sin- 
gle resolution of the meeting was that dealing 
with “continued economic disorder in a large 
part of the world.” Premising that there 
should be a “just solution of these problems,” 
the resolution made the pledge that “so far 
as an American business organization may find 
opportunity for usefulness in supporting the 
plan of the International Chamber to prepare 
the way for an economic conference, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
will lend its assistance to the full extent of 
its power.” 

Here, then, is an outline sketch of how the 
question of European conditions was de- 
veloped through the various meetings which 
led up to the endorsement of the Rome proj- 
ect. It began with President Barnes’s annual 
address, a document that drew wide attention 
among the delegates for the simply-stated, 
straightforward analysis of economic forces 
that play upon the questions, of their appli- 
cation to American trends of business. 

It should not be overlooked that another 
speaker appeared with Mr. Barnes at that first 
general session, Raita Fujiyama, who, as 
president of the National Federation of the 
Chambers of Commerce of Japan, occupies a 
position equivalent in Japanese business cir- 
cles to that held by Mr. Barnes in the United 
States. And while what he said may have had 
direct bearing more upon future relations 
across the Pacific than upon the European 
problems of today, it made it clear that busi- 
ness leaders of Japan are thinking along the 
same lines as those of the United States. 

On the afternoon of that day the scene 
shifted back to the headquarters of the 
National Chamber at the Waldorf. Five 
group meetings were in session, all surpris- 
ingly well attended. Of these the Civic De- 
velopment group, dealing as it was with im- 
migration matters, touched indirectly by its 
schedule upon the European questions. The 
others dealt with transportation matters. But 


no one could have moved in and out of those 
specialized gatherings, among the shippers 
of the Domestic Distribution group or the 
manufacturers of the Fabricated Production 
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group, without realizing that Mr. Barnes had 
stirred an undercurrent of thought on Euro- 
pean questions that could hardly fail to con- 
structive results. 

At the night general session Secretary 
Hoover came among his business colleagues 
to talk plain business economics. That they 
listened attentively was to be expected. Some 
of the delegates, perhaps, hoped the cabinet 
officer would bring some message from Wash- 
ington bearing directly upon the Rome proj- 
ect, but they were disappointed. Mr. Hoover 
confined himself to his own special field, 
backed as he is by all the Government’s vast 
resources for obtaining data. 

His outline of conditions was heartening to 
his hearers, yet carrying a warning for them 
against overeagerness to press too clesely on 
the heels of the wave of business recovery the 
nation is experiencing. And in his treatment 
of foreign trade matters the Secretary struck 
a note that rang through the declarations at 
Rome and to that extent appeared to support 
the theories upon which the American busi- 
ness delegates there had operated. 

The following day the European phase of 
the discussion swept into the group sessions 
by way of the Foreign Commerce section. 
The tie was rather indirect on the surface, 
for the addresses in the group dealt with cot- 
ton exporting, petroleum and the manufac- 
turning export trade. 


A Distinguished French Visitor 


"Tae final session on Thursday evening was 
unique in a way. Before it came Robert 
Masson, director general of the Credit Lyon- 
nais of Paris, to give a French viewpoint on 
the Ruhr tangle and all the involved and 
troublesome things that have followed the 
war. That he drew new understanding for his 
countrymen from the American business men 
who crowded to hear him, cannot be denied, 
for he spoke their language, not only in word, 
but in conception, and added something real 
to the vast literature on the plight of Europe. 
With M. Masson appeared Willis H. Booth, 
the newly-elected head of the International 
Chamber. Thus there were before the last 
session two men of high place in world busi- 
ness circles, and the program gave a fitting 
finale to the deliberations of the meeting. 
President Barnes began the transportation 
discussion, also, in his annual address. As he 
was instrumental in organization of the con- 
ference, he was well fitted for the task and 
was followed up by Secretary Hoover at the 
night session. Between the two general ses- 
sions, however, the transportation discussion 
ran through all the group meetings. In the 
Domestic Distribution group it plunged into 
details of shipper problems of pool car opera- 
tions, store door deliveries and the like. Be- 
fore the manufacturers it ran the gamut of its 
effect. on production costs when reduced to 
freight rate reactions. Among the financiers 
transportation was considered on the credit re- 
quiremenis side, both from the standpoint of 
the railroads and that of investors. 
On the following day the general session 
took up transportation in three of its physi- 
cal forms. Representative C. A. Newton, 


‘Thursday shows more clearly than anything 
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of Missouri, Roy D. Chapin, of the 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit, ang 
dent Charles H. Markham, of the Illinois Cen. 
tral Railroad, all addressed themselves to the 
development of a national transportation gy. 
tem by water, by highway and by rail, 
There followed in the Insurance 
meeting discussion led by President Ags y 
Wing, of the Provident Mutual Life Tngy. 
ance Company, of Philadelphia, of the insur. 
ance policyholders’ interest in railroad matters 
due to the two-billion-dollar holding of sj 
securities by the insurance companies ni? 
vestments. And of greatest outstanding jp. 
terest also came that day the special Trays. 
portation group session to hear the preli 
reports of the five chairmen of the working 
committees of the Transportation Conference, 
the first glimpse they have given of what js 
being accomplished toward a businessdike 
proposal for a national transportation policy, 
Perhaps, the morning general session of 





else the breadth of the study that business js 
making of the transportation question, of 
which the New York meeting was only a sin- 
gle element. On that program appeared 0, . 
Bradfute, president of the American Fam 
Bureau Federation, to speak for the farmer 
interest; W. N. Doak, senior vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, to 
talk of the need for financial support of the 
railroads as the railroad workers see the case; 








and Walter W. Head, first vice-president of 
the American Bankers’ Association, to talk re 
establishment of railroad credit from the 
banker’s viewpoint. 

To summarize what was said in all this far- 
separated discussion of transportation would 
be impossible. But what is chiefly impressive 
in the New York meeting is the evidence that 
was given of the extraordinary care being 
taken in organized business circles to set 
that no phase of the problem lacks for er 
pression—that conclusions to be reached by 
the Transportation Conference before the year 
ends shali have a background of general u- 
derstanding, making them of practical value 
and telling effect in framing future legislation. 


§ 
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The Nation’s Transportation 
"THE meeting itself made no attempt to 


Ss 
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index 


bring it all to a focus beyond the exprs | oo 


sion of confidence in the resolutions that “a 
forward-looking program for the systematic 


development and coordination of all forms of | 


transportation facilities” would emerge from 
the work of the Transportation Conference. 

No sketch of what went on in New York 
would be complete without reference to the 
lavish hospitality extended by the New 
Yorkers through the reception committee 


There was no moment of the time of the / 


delegates left unprovided for from the hout 
of their arrival. It was a fine display no 
only of hospitality, but of organizing ability 
from the provisions made to house the great 
convention to the elaborate journey to West 
Point that brought the meeting to its 
It was all in keeping with the importance 

what President Barnes described in his oper 
ing address as “a milestone of progress ™ 
American business development.” 
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7 IS my purpose here to review some of 

the more profound changes in our eco- 

nomic life during the past few years which 
[believe bear directly upon our present busi- 
ness situation. Many of the violent displace- 
ments of the war and post-war period have 
now been liquidated or absorbed into the 
economic fabric and no longer trouble us. 

We have spent $40,000,000,000 upon war; 
we have mobilized and demobilized 7,000,000 
men; we have passed the great post-war 
crisis; we have recovered from an unemploy- 
ment of 5,000,000 to a surplus of 500,000 
jobs. We have become economically stronger 
than before the war and this strength has 
radiated stability to the entire world. There 
are still some great shifts in the stream of 
our economic life to which we must accom- 
modate ourselves if we would hold to full 
employment and prosperity. 

During the past few weeks there has been 
a distinct note of caution at our rapid indus- 
trial recovery. I have shared in this but 
some have gone so far as to fear that we 
are entering a period of inflation or danger 
of collapse. Caution is the greatest safe- 
guard to our continued prosperity, but cau- 
tion need not be timidity nor exclude confi- 
dence and courage. 

Outside of a very few commodities there 
has been a steady and rapid movement of 
all goods from raw material to .the hands 
of the consumer and consumption is in pace 
with production. There have been no 
apparent large accumulations of goods. 
Moreover, real inflation begins with large 
expectations and these expectations are not 
present. 

There are very definite differences in our 
present economic position in the business 
cycle as compared with the situation prior 
The government 
index shows wholesale prices are today about 
50 per cent below the crest at that time. 
This index shows an increase in wholesale 
prices of 6 per cent in the last nine months 
contrasted with a rise of 20 per cent in the 
nine months prior to the collapse in the 
1920 boom. 


Production’s Stimulant 


[NCREASES in price are a necessary accom- 
paniment of business recovery. They are 


} thevital stimulant to production. They do not 


mean inflation unless they continue to rise 
after full production is attained or unless they 
are the result of speculation. We have been 
steadily increasing our production for the last 
tighteen months. Yet in the two years prior 
to the 1920 collapse there was comparatively 
le increase in production. Beyond this 
again we have had a very stable cost of living 
over a year. 
We have no need to go into a period of 





By HERBERT HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce 


inflation. We are undoubtedly on a plane 
of prosperity and we wish to hang on to 
prosperity. I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that hard times have any special advan- 
tage in disciplining our souls, We ought to 
be able to discipline ourselves in prosperity 
when we have time to do it and having 
achieved prosperity, we ought to be able to 
hold on to it. 


Our Lines of Defense 


"THE primary safeguard for continued pros- 

perity will be continued willingness of our 
people to save their enlarged earnings, to 
resist extravagance and waste, to give full 
individual exertion. Our second safeguard 
rests upon the individual business man, in 
today’s well-developed sense of caution and 
resistance to the will-o’-wisp of higher prices 
and overexpansion and speculation. Our 
third line of defense is our credit men and 
our bankers who can check the dangers of 
speculative credits. 

I speak of the credit men because the 
bankers are not the first to come in contact 
with the speculative buying. The danger 
point arises when there is an overordering 
of goods and the actual impact of these 
orders upon the credit machinery of the coun- 
try does not arise for some time after such 
a movement has been initiated. Our bank- 
ers in daily contact with the commercial 
fabric of the country are fully alive to their 
responsibilities. 

The fourth line of defense and if possible, 
a complete defense of prosperity, is in a 
general comprehension and unity of action in 
broad phases of commercial strategy. ‘There 
is a steadily growing sense of cooperation in 
American business—not in restriction of 
trade, but in a sense of collective thought 
and action in the broad strategy of employ- 
ment production, distribution and credits and 
of the interdependence of the whole fabric. 
There is a better understanding of the funda- 
mentals which control the ebb and flow of 
commerce. 

The growth of chambers of commerce, of 
trade associations, of trades unions and other 
public bodies in their enlarging sense of re- 
sponsibility, their great development of eco- 
nomic understanding and their enlarged 
cooperation with governmental agencies in 
dealing with the larger phases of commerce 
and credit, is one of the most profound 
changes in the last decade. It is a few of 
these broader problems that I particularly 
wish to discuss. 

We must get our minds away from the 
notion that pre-war standards of living and 
volume of business would be normal now. 
Normalcy is a vastly higher and more com- 
fortable standard than 1913. We must not 
judge the state of business activity by pre- 
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war figures, but by a hugely increased base. 
We must not be frightened when our output 
of steel or textiles or automobiles, lumber, 
corn or hogs, or our car loadings amount to 
figures far in excess of those that would 
be implied alone in a normal growth of 
popuiation. 

There has been im the past decade an 
unparalleled growth of our industrial and 
commercial efficiency and our consequent 
ability to consume. I do not refer to that 
growth of productivity which should naturally 
be expected to accompany the addition of 
fourteen millions to our population during 
the last decade, nor do I refer to the increase 
in dollar figures due to higher prices. En- 
tirely over and above: these contributions to 
increased figures, we are producing a larger 
amount of commodities per capita than ever 
before in our history. 

Precise comparisons are difficult to adduce. 
But exhaustive study from many angles of 
production over average periods ten years 
apart, before and since the war, would indi- 
cate «hat while our productivity should have 
increased about 15 per cent due to the in- 
crease in population, yet the aciual increase 
has been from 25 to 30 per cent, indicating 
an increase in efficiency of somewhere from 
10 to 15 per cent. 


The Measure of Efficiency 


ProR example, there has been no increase in 

the number of our farmers during the 
last decade, yet the agricultural community 
not only feeds an increase of 14,000,000 of 
population, but has increased its average ex- 
ports from about 7,500,000 tons to 17,500,000 
tons annually. This would show that the 
individual farmer has increased his efficiency 
in production by from 15 to 20 per cent in 
this period. 

There are many commodities where we 
have years since reached a point of satura- 
tion per capita and whose industries grow 
approximately with the growth of population 
or in increasing exports. There are other 
commodities where saturation has not been 
reached. Increasing efficiency not only re- 
leases labor and direction for greater pro- 
duction of these things but enables their 
wider diffusion over the population. A se- 
lection of such industries shows a growth of 
60 per cent in the last decade. 

We have been able to add to our stand- 
ards of living by the more general distribu- 
tion of many articles which were either 
altogether luxuries ten years ago, or which 
were luxuries to a large portion of the popu- 
lation. Thus an increased proportion of the 
population are using electric lights, telephones, 
automobiles and better housing—and have 
added movies and what not to their daily 
routine. A rough estimate would show that 
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we could today supply to each person the 
same amount of commodities that he con- 
sumed ten years ago, and lay off about 2,000,- 
000 people from work. 

Some people have looked upon these addi- 
tions of new commodities and services in the 
daily expenditure of our people as represent- 
ing extravagances, but as a matter of fact 
they are no entrenchment upon savings. 
They are the result of steady improvement 
in management and method all along the 
line. 

The result has been a lift in the standard 
of living to the whole of our people, manual 
worker and brain worker alike. This is the 
real index of economic progress. 


Our Pressing Needs 


‘THE construction of our buildings, our rail- 

ways, our plant and equipment generally, 
naturally tends to expand parallel with the 
increased demand for consumable goods be- 
cause people are both more courageous and 
more easily financed in good times. We have 
not only the normal growth of the country to 
meet, but the long—overdue and accumulated 
deficit. The delays of war and of post-war 
slump, and our increasing efficiency in pro- 
duction all demand more buildings and trans- 
portation facilities. 

In addition there is a considerable expan- 
sion of federal, state, and municipal construc- 
tion. Tax-free securities lie at the base of 
a good deal of this latter. Under these 
impulses great pressure is being placed upon 
our material manufacturers and our labor 
with a consequent tendency to rising costs. 

I recently made a recommendation that we 
defer all but the essential government works 
and public buildings as much as possible so 
as to give full swing to private construction. 
A representative and able commission of busi- 
ness men and labor which I requested to 
examine this question goes further and rec- 
ommends that we should do all our public 
works in times of depression and thereby 
provide greater continuity of employment and 








“There has been no increase in the number of our farmers during the last decade, yet the agricultural community feeds an increase of 1 
4,000,000 of 
population and has increased its exports from about 7,500,000 tons to 17,500,000 tons annually.” 


contribute to plane out the val'eys of de- 
pression and level the peaks of booms. 

This deferment of public construction is 
more important now than ever, for we need 
the full use of labor and material for long— 
overdue private construction. We wish no 
cessation in this prime necessity. It would 
be very helpful if such a policy of construc- 
tion reserve could be well established by 
states and municipalities as well as the Fed- 
eral Government. 

A development bearing on our credit situa- 
tion is the large accumulation of gold result- 
ing from our post-war trade balances. Our 
gold reserve has increased by a billion dollars 
since the period of maximum credit expansion 
of 1920—when it stood at about two billion. 
At that time we possessed a reserve of about 
50 per cent against credits and currency, 
apparently a safe enough margin of gold. 
This additional billion has not been trenched 
upon and our present reserve against credit 
and currency is about 77 per cent. Without 
most of it we would still be well above the 
safety line. 

Some of this new importation yields no re- 
turn to us either in earnings or in security 
It would serve us much better if we were 
getting returns for it by its export to foreign 
countries. If it aided in making foreign cur- 
rencies convertible into gold it would also 
contribute to stabilize foreign exchange anc 
improve foreign commerce. In fact, for us 
it contains an element of insecurity. 

If a castle of credit and currency were 
created upon the whole of this gold it would 
mean the greatest era of inflation and specu- 
lation in our history. Such action would in- 
crease our price levels to a point which would 
attract foreign goods to us and would cur- 
tail our exports. It would thus quickly pro- 
duce an adverse trade balance and cause this 
gold to flow abroad with a rush from under 
our castle of credit and we should have an 
unparalleled financial crash. 

There seems to be heard a sort of chortle 
in parts of Europe over the commercial strat- 







































egy in shipping gold to us. It is assumed 
that we will incorporate this gold into ow 
credit system and be put out of action by the 
price rises resulting from it. If we retain 
our normal commercial intelligence this wil 
not happen. I am convinced that the surplus 
of gold will eventually flow outward in an 
orderly way through trade without any neces- 
sary increase in price levels, and its flow need 
make no disturbance in our business life, 

I wish to emphasize the fact that our for- 
eign trade balance sheet does not consist of 
the movement of commodities alone, but we 
must take into consideration in all our con 
ceptions the tremendous importance of the | 
invisible items embraced in the inward am ; 
outward flow of capital and interest, ship | 
ping charges, remittances by immigrants, 
tourist expenditures, and a score of other 
factors. 


Gold and the Trade Balance 
VYVHEREAS in 1922 our exports and im- | 

ports of commodities showed a balance | 
to our credit of about $700,000,000, yet 4) 
study by the Department of Commerce ind- 
cates that if we added to the export and im- 
port side of the balance sheet the movement of 
invisible items, we would find that the balance 
turned one or two hundred millions against us 
even without the gold imports. 

No one can prophesy for the future, but 
the indications for 1923 make it seem prob- 
able that the very considerable increase it 
imports due to our increased buying power, 
the probable larger volume of immigratl | 
earnings sent abroad from our large employ 
ment, and the increased volume of tout 
traffic may again leave us an adverse bab 
ance. I believe that in time those adverse 
balances will begin to force gold from & 
without the impulse of inflation. 

There lies in this situation just one thought 
We should mentally earmark a considerable 
part of our recently acquired gold as tei 
porary, and our banking system should safe- 
guard us against any entrenchment up 
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jt. Moreover, we should look upon gold ex- 
with relief, not with alarm. 

As Europe gains in stability it will both 

and consume more. Parallel with 


this, our own population will increase. What 
the 


final balances to our farmers will be no 
would prophesy. I have felt that this 
jem warranted a searching inquiry by an 
commission assembled by the Depart- 
of Commerce to determine the facts and 
est policies for the adjustment of our 
ture thereto. The situation among our 
s improved greatly during the past 
year. but not all branches of agriculture have 
et caught up with other industries. 


A Shift in Trade 


great shift which has taken place 
F& in our foreign trade and which bears on 
this question is the increase of our imports 
from tropical countries. These imports now 
amount to more than one-half of our total 
imports. We shall always be largely depen- 
dent on foreign countries for rubber, coffee, 
tin, and a host of other tropical produce. 
As we grow in our standards of living and 
population we shall consume an increasing 
proportion of these products. We must have 
a consequently increasing volume of imports 
of this character. 

In the long run we should expect a decrease 
of our exports in agricultural produce and 
therefore we must increase our exports of 
manufactured goods if we would maintain our 
ability to buy tropical and other foreign 
supplies of vital necessity and at the same 
time cover tourist expenditures and emigrant 
remittances. 

Seventy-five per cent of our exports of 
manufactures go to destinations outside of 
Europe and I do not share in the melancholy 
plaint that we ultimately cannot compete with 
Europe in neutral markets because of the 
handicap of our higher standard of living 
and wages. 

We have gone a long way toward overcom- 
ing the so-called handicaps of our higher 
standards through our great increase in effi- 
ciency. Our tremendous domestic market 
gives us the opportunity for mass production 
by repetitive methods and enables us to se- 
cure low unit costs. That we sell 75 per cent 
of all the automobiles which move in interna- 
tional trade today and do so at real wages 
three times those of some of our competitors 
is proof thereof. 

If we would expand our manufactures to 
teplace the inevitable comparative decrease 
mM agricultural produce we shall need to in- 
Crease stil] further our industrial and com- 
mercial efficiency. We have a large field yet 
for the elimination of waste, in the still 
greater improvement and _ simplification of 
business methods, in the increase in arbitra- 
tion ef commercial disputes, in the planing 
out, of the business cycle, in the reduction 
of intermittent operation of industry, in im- 
provements in our internal transportation, 
m the maintenance of our institutions of eco- 
omic and scientific research, in the training 
of technologists, in better commercial strategy 
and in a score of other directions, 
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One of the great wastes in our economic 
machine is the shortage of transportation. It 
is the most profound and far-reaching deter- 
rent upon our growth. It imposes great costs 
upon production. 

I need not point out to you that the 
periodic car shortage in its real meaning of 
insufficient tracks and terminals, as well as 
rolling stock, imposes intermittent stoppages 
of our industries and intermittent strictures 
in the law of supply and demand, influences 
price levels and creates local famines and 
gluts. 

The causes of shortage are not far to seek. 
While the war contributed much delay and 
demoralization, the continued strangulation of 
railroad finances alone, before enactment of 
the presént transportation law, could have 
brought us only one result. 

Nor is this a criticism of the railways, for 
they have grown in detailed working efficiency 
with the rest of the country. In a decade 
they have increased the movement of goods 
by 15 per cent with an increase of 3 per cent 
in personnel. Moreover the managers are 
showing great faith and courage in the under- 
taking of a large program of expansion. 

There is a matter of immediate importance 
in which the commercial public can be of 
the utmost assistance in transportation and 
at once. Pending a large amount of better- 
ments the railways are overtaxed to handle 
the vast volume of commodities we are pro- 
ducing and consuming even today. The con- 
tinuance of our prosperity depends upon their 
handling the full load. With the continuation 
of business volume their burden will be even 
greater next fall than ever before. 

Therefore, a great service can be given 
if every local chamber of commerce will 
definitely organize to cooperate with every 
local railway official toward this end. Par- 
ticularly can the whole community assist if 
it stocks its coal between now and Septem- 
ber so as to relieve the fall and winter traffic. 
This is equally in the interest of the coal con- 
sumer, for with the present volume of busi- 
ness and the crop outlook, he would be far- 
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sighted who emulates the wise virgin and 
fills his lamp now instead of clamoring at 
the Government when there are not enough 
cars to go around. 

We have reached a stage of hational de- 
velopment of such complexity and interde- 
pendence that we must have a_ national 
planning of industry and commerce. We 
have gained a larger prospective than individ- 
ual business because individual prosperity is 
impossible without the prosperity of the 
whole.’ 

This is the function of industry and com- 
merce itself through collective thought. Gov- 
ernment has a definite relationship to it, not 
as an agency for production and distribution 
of commodities nor as an economic dictator, 
but as the greatest contributor in the deter- 
mination of fact and of cooperation with 
industry and commerce in the solution of its 
problems. Such strategy in our country must 
be consummated by frank discussion by ad- 
vanced public opinion and understanding with 
a full realization of common goal. 


The Keystone of a Nation 

E have in America an economic and so- 

cial system based on stimulation of in- 
dividual initiative. Our ideal is to secure and 
to maintain an equality of opportunity to 
all. We have honestly sought over years to 
find methods by which we could curb those 
who would dominate the community, and thus 
stifle the initiative and opportunity of the 
greater numbers. Nor must we relax vigi- 
lance in this particular. But we have also 
in these times to fight that this initiative 
shall not be destroyed by those who would 
divert actual production and distribution into 
the hands of the Government. 

The exact line to be drawn in the curbing 
of people whose ambition is to interfere with 
the law of supply and demand to their profit 
without return of service to the community 
on the one hand, and the extinction of initia- 
tive by the heavy hand of Government on the 
other is at all times difficult to determine. 

Our goal in economic life is to preserve 
individual initiative, an equality of opportu- 
nity and thus a constantly advancing national 
standard of living. Our economic and social 
system is fundamentally right. It has pro- 
duced the largest advance in the standard 
of living to the whole of our people that 
has ever been witnessed in history. Its faults 
are many, but they can, and are, being cor- 
rected without destroying its progress. 

It has brought us steady advances despite 
the fabulous losses of war, and must there- 
fore have great inherent vitality. In short, 
this great conception of America that every 
man should be given an equality of opportu- 
nity to take that position in the community 
to which he is entitled by virtue of his char- 
acter and ability, is the keystone of our 
structure. We must preserve it as the most 
precious thing we possess, for when all is 
said and done the finer flowers of civilization 
do not grow from the cellars of poverty any 
more than they grow from the palace of 
extravagance. They grow from the bettering 
comfort and well-being of the whole of great 


peoples. 
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One Lesson Learned 


from Europe 
By JULIUS H. BARNES 


President Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


industrial recovery and business activity 

in this country rests in its accomplish- 
ment against a relative lethargy in recovery 
throughout the Old World. Even though the 
same tendencies to enlarged earning and sav- 
ing power are present in Europe, they are 
manifestly of lesser extent. 

There is, then, the very natural desire to 
know whether this leadership in trade re- 
covery and the reestablishment of opportu- 
nity and employment on which rests human 
welfare, is vested in America primarily be- 
cause of great natural resources and fortu- 
nate geographical position, or whether these 
results are due to causes that stimulate in- 
dividual and national accomplishment. 

In February an American delegation of 
some fifty members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce sailed for a preliminary study of con- 
ditions in various countries of Europe and 
for a conference at Rome under the auspices 
of the International Chamber of Commerce 
for consideration of steps to aid European 
recovery from its after-war depression. 

From the studies and comparisons, there 
crystallized in the American delegation the 
feeling that individual production must be 
stimulated and made secure, or national pros- 
perity could not follow. The American dele- 
gation, therefore, in a resolution for which 
it secured unanimous adoption at Rome, 
challenged the social fallacy that in a great 
world, with a constantly expanding aspiration 
for human possessions and for the things 
which contribute to every-day human com- 
fort and happiness, there could exist only a 
given amount of work to do and that that 
work must be spread among more workers, 
by a limitation of the contribution of each 
worker in its discharge. 

The Rome Congress expressed its approval 
of the following principles for increasing pro- 
duction, incorporated in the American resolu- 
tion on production: 


few SIGNIFICANCE of the story of 


The adoption of every invention and mechani- 
cal device that offers economy of production. 

The elimination of restrictions on individual 
output. 

The stimulation of individual effort by pay- 
ments which reflect the relative individual 
effectiveness. 

Government policies which encourage existing 
and new industries. 

The commending of the advantages of private 
ownership and operation as contrasted with the 
record made by state ownership and operation. 

Taking immediate steps to divert men now 
engaged in non-productive pursuits into produc- 
tive labor as soon as possible. 


Now, keep in mind the clear demonstra- 
tion which America has made of the con- 
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stant increase in 
earning power and 
wealth, and even 
the accelerated 
pace at which this 
earning power and 
savings increases, 
under conditions 
which soundly 
stimulate industry. 

The American 
conviction, then, 
in the considera- 
tion of the settle- 
ment of after-war 
problems in 
Europe, laid great- 
er stress on such 
complete and last- 
ing settlement as 
should reestablish 
these earning 
processes, through 
secure investment 
and the safety of 
industry, than on 
the details of 
amounts and meth- 
ods or payments 
of war burdens, 
no matter how essential those details may 
seem to be on a narrow perspective. 

The resolution then on the treatment of 
after-war problems, which was offered by the 
American delegation and secured the unani- 
mous adoption of the delegates of some 
twenty countries, including France and Bel- 
gium, laid down the principles of settlement 
which must be incorporated in the final treat- 
ment of each of these phases and declared 
that there must be a comprehensive treatment 
which includes all these phases, or it would be 
ineffective. 

Briefly summarized, these fell into five 
phases, with the following treatment of each: 


Reparations—T he final disposition of the 
reparations problem is a condition precedent to 
permanent improvement of world economic 
forces. It is imperative that the full extent and 
moral character of obligations should be recog- 
nized and restitution and reparation made to the 
utmost extent of the debtor’s resources, whether 
internal or external, from whatever sources 
derived. 

It is futile to attempt again to consider the 
amount of reparations without at the same time 
establishing such measures as will assure cer- 
tainty of ultimate settlement and extend reason- 
able hope for the maintenance of all nations. 

The discharge of reparations obligations is 
not of itself sufficient. It is also necessary that 
confidence should be restored and such security 
provided that violations of frontiers no longer 


















































need be feared and that the world be relieved 
of the burden of unnecessary armaments, 

Interallied Debts—The restoration and further 
expansion of the commerce and industry upon 
which the peoples of the world depend for their 
livelihood and well-being can be carried on sut- 
cessfully when the integrity of obligations & 
maintained. 

It is obvious that the settlement of the inter 
allied debts is a matter fot adjustment between 
the nations directly involved, but the principles 
which should be applied should be settled with 
the least possible delay. 

While it is true that the allied debts created 
by the World War are obligations undertaken 
in good faith and do not admit of repudiation, 
nevertheless as they were contracted in a com 
mon cause and during a period of tremendow 
sacrifice of life and property, a proper factor ia 
any adjustment of such indebtedness should & 
the present and probable future ability of ea 
debtor. 


The gradual absorption into great tram 
continental systems of roads which were for 
merly local in character and service, sugge™ 
the economy which may be expected to follow 
an accelerated consolidation into fewer grou 
ings, while still preserving some measufe 
competition in service. 

The intricate question of relative rates @ 
the thousand different articles of our com 
plex commerce suggests the need of peri 
cal determination of proper and fair rates @ 
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odity as against another, even while 
js recognition of the necessity of ag- 
sie earnings that preserve and develop 
portation service. 





















h is unwise or oppressive, or even 
trivial, may drive from the railroad 
higher grades of ability which by 
fulness and initiative develop both 
and economy, makes it necessary to 
the particular requirements which a 
of government regulation lays upon 
sction of this industry. 

‘The tremendous expansion in transportation 
qu t as evidenced by the increase in 
5 of freight service rendered in 1900 
000,000,000 to 414,000,000,000 in 1920, 
a continued increasing call which 
t be anticipated and prepared for, or full 
ational development will be surely defeated. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
tes, impressed with the necessity of a 
ive study of these vario_s phases, 
the request of a number of the execu- 
of our great railroads, has under way 
the ascertainment of accurate information 
on which we hope intelligent determination of 
these relations and of a future program of 
development may finally be evolved. There 
are today at work five special committees on 
separate phases of this related whole. On 
these commitiees are today at work men 
equipped by experience and study, and by a 
devotion to the effort to find a solution on 
which can be constructed.a national policy 
of wisdom and fairness. The committee 
studies now under way cover the following 
phases : 

Railroad Consolidations, 

Governmental Relations, 

Relative Rates, 

Motor Transport, 

Waterways. 

When these committees have completed 
their findings and recommendations in their 
individual fields, it is the Chamber’s purpose 
to construct a general committee to whom 
these recommendations shall be submitted for 
fitting into a comprehensive whole. 





Team Play in Industry 


Chamber has been fortunate in its 
ability to call into service men of experience 
and ability from every field of industry. Its 
studies of questions of national import, such 
as taxation, trade associations, merchant ma- 
mine, and others, have enlisted public confi- 
dence because of the care with which they are 
undertaken and the fair and judicial temper- 
ament in which recommendations are made. 
In the past year the Chamber has been 
able to develop its practical service to Amer- 
tan industry. The weekly bulletins of early 
information on trade accomplishments and 
trade trends, facilitated by a cordial contact 
with the Department of Commerce, have cer- 
tainly been helpful in the alignment of busi- 
hess policies. 

It has had some opportunity to demon- 
strate that teamplay in American commerce 
and industry can of itself, more quickly than 
ton or regulation, remedy defects or 


mal-adjustments that creep into so vast and 
intricate a structure. By accurate and timely 
information, and by recommendations, based 
on such information, the Chamber played its 
part in spreading an inadequate coal supply 
in the early fall months, so that, broadly 
speaking, no great burden of undue price ap- 
prehension or of actual lack of necessary 
supplies fell upon either industry or individ- 
ual home. In the transportation crisis which 
the shopmen’s strike produced, the bulletins 
of accurate information helped to develop 
business policies and public opinion which at 
least mitigated the evil effects of that trans- 
portation interference. 


Building a Tradition 


ads departmental service is today more efli- 

cient and more widely used than ever be- 
fore. The Chamber has a great pride in the 
character of service which its departments in 
Washington can give to special lines of in- 
dustry. Our problem is rather to get a more 
general appreciation that, for quick and accu- 
rate information on any phase of American 
business, we claim with pride and with justi- 
fication to be perhaps the most effective 
source. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in its short national existence of 
eleven years, is successfully building a tradi- 
tion of this character of accurate and un- 
biased information and of substantial service 
to the business community. This is evidenced 
by a constantly widening and secure support 
from both trade and community organizations 
and associate and individual members. The 
circulation of its national magazine, THe Na- 
TION’s Business, has constantly expanded, 
until it passed, this last month, the mile-stone 
of 100,000 paid circulation. 

Construction is actively proceeding on the 
national home of organized commerce and 
industry built for the Chamber by American 


. business as a capitol of American business 


in Washington. We have a great desire to 
make this new building a symbol of the dig- 
nity and stability of American business and 
a symbol of effective cooperative team-play 
between organized business and Government. 
It is our responsibility, as it is also of all 
underlying organizations on which the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States must 
rest, that commerce and industry shall main- 
tain and preserve such a code of practice 
and such a formula of ethics as shall enlist 
the confidence of the Government and the 
public; that the Chamber shall speak for the 
preservation of a fair field for commerce and 
industry and in the protection of every honest 
industry wrongfully attacked; that it shall so 
speak from a secure foundation of accurate 
and unbiased ascertainment of facts, and, so 
equipped, it shall carry the conviction which 
shall help to preserve the conditions under 
which this marvelous American progress, with 
its reflection into individual prosperity, has 
been in the past maintained. 


. Budgets—The attainment of a sound national 
budget is absolutely requisite to the maintenance 
of national credit and the stability of exchange 

As a matter of principle, current government 
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expenses should not be met by loans nor by 
paper currency issues. 

International Credits—Inter-governmental 
loans and credits are undesirable largely Because 
of the political complications which inevitably 
accompany such transactions. 

The elimination of inflation and the attain- 
ment of sound national finance are conditions 
precedent to adequate international credit. 

Exchange — Attempts at artificial stabilization 
of exchange are dangerous and undesirable. Sta- 
bilization of currencies on a gold value basis 
should be the ultimate goal. 


The International Chamber expressed the 
view that a general economic conference of 
the nations interested, for the final adjust- 
ment of these problems, is essential and in- 
evitable, and then appointed a committee to 
further the effort to bring about such a com- 
prehensive settlement of these related prob- 
lems at the earliest possible moment. 

It seems to be clear that, if the great 
processes of industry can be set in motion, 
there exists the potential demand for the 
replacement needs of the older peopie of 
Europe and the new requirements of vast 
populations beginning to aspire to an enlarged 
living standard, to assure the factories of the 
world, long and intensive activity. 

A study and comparison of Old World 
methods and ideals and the measure of their 
effect upon the prosperity and happiness of 
their peoples confirms the conviction that 
America has contributed to the world some- 
thing very effective and very impressive in its 
peculiar social and political philosophy of 
individualism. We find in Europe today those 
countries which for many years have experi- 
mented in state services, particularly of rail- 
road, express, telephone and telegraph, dis- 
couraged and anxious to restore these services 
to the development of private enterprise. 


Failures in State Ownership 


[Re stifling of efficient service by the po- 

litical influence which state ownership and 
state operation itself inevitably creates, is 
most clearly typified in the case of Austria 
and of Italy. Italy is endeavoring, under a 
strong man with a conviction that the state 


cannot perform services which require the, 


enlistment of supreme directing ability, and 
efficiency of personnel, to divest itself of 
these services. Austria lacked the force to 
reorganize its transportation service on an 
efficient basis, until it appealed to the League 
of Nations to administer its financial and 
economical processes for its own helpless 
Government, pledging the abdication, for two 
years, of parliamentary interference. 

The outstanding fact of Europe today is 
that, out of years of experience with state- 
operated services, has come a great and gen- 
eral conviction that the proper province of 
constituted authority is not in the field of 
industry, but, primarily, to preserve a fair 
opportunity for private enterprise dnd private 
initiative. 

To America, which has never really de- 
parted from its peculiar genius for the stim- 
ulation of private enterprise, these are very 
significant and heartening evidences, based on 
the demonstrated failure of socialistic theories 
under actual trial. This confirms the Amer- 
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ican resolution to preserve this philosophy 
under which we have built such a marvelous 
and equitable structure of material prosperity, 
against the relative lack of similar accom- 
plishment recorded in the Old World. 

In America, the point of immediate attack 
against our national! philosophy of private en- 
terprise and private initiative has centered 
around railroads. The dependence of com- 
munity life and of industry existence, and the 
contact of every individual with these great 
channels of service, make them peculiarly the 
subject of p-blic discussion. The admitted 
and repented abuses of the early days of 
transportation created a public temper of 
criticism and antagonism avhich is only to- 
day being replaced by a better understanding 
of the great national service history of these 
roads, and a fairer appreciation of the meth- 
ods by which they can be developed in the 
national interest. American judgment is 
fundamentally fair when fully informed, and 
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it has recognized the injustice of condemning 
insufficient expansion and inadequate equip- 
ment, when the primary cause for that rests 
in the public’s own misuse and abuse oi 
proper regulation in the past. 

.American judgment is also sound, when 
fully imformed, and there is distinctly less 
tendency to r.sh to government ownership 
and government operation, which has under 
trial elsewhere written its relative inefficiency 
and failure. There is manifestly a general 
desire to perfect the peculiar American policy 
of regulation in the treatment of these great 
facilities, and a growing conviction that, in 
its own national interest, that regulation must 
be wise and generous. 

Manifestly also, a national policy of regu- 
lation, to be wise and generous, must have 
accurate information and informed recom- 
mendation in the formulation of policies. 
Manifestly also, transportation, which is the 
life-blood of national life, must be studied 
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and developed in several wider aspects thay 
railroad development alone. 

The possession of 2,500,000 miles of pub. 
licly owned highways, of which 
400,000 miles are now hard surfaced Toad. 
ways, open to ireight and passenger cary 
suggests a new field of intensive study, The 
development in twenty years of the Motor 
truck until last year the actual tonnage liftes 
by this newly developed vehicle exceeded 50 
per cent of the actual tonnage of all the 
railroads combined, suggests the Necessity gf 
properly relating this new form to the older 
lines, which must always be the backbone 
of long-distance transport. 

The conviction of our people as to th 
potential service of waterways, stimulated 
the development on the Great Lakes of th 
cheapest water transport in the world, forces 
into a comprehensive study of transportation 
a consideration of the proper relation 9 
water transport to these other forms, 
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our most important customer. In 1922 

Europe took 54 per cent of our ex- 
ports. A large percentage of this was in 
foodstuffs, and the permanency of this busi- 
ness is open to some question. But even 
with foodstuffs eliminated the volume would 
still be very large. 

In 1922 Europe supplied practically 32 per 

cent of our imports. Such records as we 
have available confirm the steadiness of this 
supply. For the last seven months recorded 
the figures show that Europe shipped nearly 
$200,000,000 more than for the corresponding 
seven months in 1921; four of the seven 
months here recorded were under the new 
tariff law. 
* On the export side the figures for the last 
eight recorded months show that Europe took 
$87,000,000 more of our exports than in the 
corresponding eight months the year before. 
Ten out of twelve of the chief European 
countries bought more of our goods in this 
eight-months period than they did in the 
year before. Of our twenty best customers 
ten are European countries, and our ship- 
ments to France alone last year increased 
19 per cent in value over 1921. 

Those figures, which could be augmented 
in many ways, are only given to form the 
basis of our statement that our trade rela- 
tions with Europe, both import and export, 
are a dominant part of the commercial life 
of this nation. An appreciation of this fact 
and of the war-wrecked nature of business 
throughout the world caused the United States 
Chamber back in 1919 to take the initial 
steps in the forming of cooperative efforts 
for the restoration of natural trade conditions. 

This effort resulted in the Atlantic City 


BF, cxr me is, and perhaps always will be, 
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conference of 1919 among representatives of 
England, France, Belgium, Italy and_ the 
United States, which conference resulted in 
the formation in Paris in July, 1920, of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

The organization has beyond the belief or 
conception of most of the active participants 
in it accomplished practical results of a great 
and lasting character. A few of these are 
worthy of citation for purposes of illustration. 

The Court of Arbitration for the Voluntary 
Settlement of Commercial Disputes between 
Nationals is completely organized and func- 
tioning. The speed with which this work 
assumed shape is in no small degree attributa- 
ble to Owen D. Young, of New York, who 
has always been our foremost thinker along 
this line and who, as a director of the Inter- 
national Chamber, was responsible for the 
early effectiveness of this arbitration effort. 

The court was organized to entertain busi- 
ness about September of last year and since 
that time has had before it thirty-one very 
important cases and new applications daily. 
Most of these have been settled, and some of 
them are still in process of settlement. One 
case between Holland and England involving 
a sum of approximately £40,000 was settled 
in three hours. 


A Trade Term Dictionary 


HE final getting into shape of the Hague 

Rules is largely the work of the committee 
of the International Chamber, the American 
representative on which, Mr. Haight, and his 
associates, have performed a most magnifi- 
cent piece of work. A committee of the 
International Chamber has worked for three 
years upon the preparation of a dictionary 
of trade terms, which it is hoped will be 


universally acceptable and which, when 
adopted, will serve to avoid one of the most 
potent developers of international litigation 
and discord, i.e., misinterpretation of the 
meaning of the trade terms similar in char 
acter when applied to different countries. 


International Economic Conference 


HEN there is the question of the interpre 


tation of customs rules and regulations and 
of all the minutie as to method and context 
which is associated with this work. Sine 
the war this question of tariff has become 
more important than it ever was before, The 
International Chamber has given a great deil 
of consideration to the details of the employ 
ment of these tariffs as they appear through 
out the world. In fact, this matter has be 
come so important that the League of Ne 
tions has taken official cognizance of it and, 
in order to get the best views of international 
business, has prepared a questionnaire updo 
the subject, which was discussed in full, item 
by item, at the Rome conference. The result 
of this discussion has been of outstanding 
value and will be the basis of further di 
cussions which will take place in Geneva 
October at a conference which has been called 
there on this specific subject by the Econom 
Section of the League of Nations. 

Under special invitation the Internation 
Chamber has been asked to send a committee 
to this conference, in order that the opinioas 
of international business may be given Com 
plete full weight. 

The committee appointed to carry out the 
Rome resolution calling for an inte : 
economic conference realizes that the tie 
when it can be of practical influence im th 
situation is more or less controlled by 
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present relations between Germany and the 
Allies, and that nothing of a premature char- 
acter must be done that will jeopardize the 
ultimate proper adjustment. 

There are, however, certain outstanding 
elements in the picture which vitally affect 
American relations abroad and which it might 
not be out of place to touch upon. It is not 
always possible closely to relate fundamental 
conditions with daily practice; sometimes the 
discussion of fundamentals seems a little 
away from the need of the hour. But the 
facts are that nothing is so important as a 
clear understanding of the fundamentals as 
a basis upon which detailed action may be 
constructed. And so we have to look back 
over the history of one century to find out 
whether or not the things happening in the 
next are not merely results and not causes. 

And so we find that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the outstanding drift in Europe was ihe 
development of a strong national opinion. 
Germany is, perhaps, the outstanding nation 
in its pursuit of a strictly national propa- 
ganda. But it would be impossible in a 
country so small as Europe for one nation 
to have outstanding advancement and growth 
based upon a theory of intense nationalism 
and not have this reflect upon all the other 
nations in Europe, and this is exactly what 
happened. The Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
put together to suit a particular purpose, was 
always of a denationalized character, and its 
component parts were always intensely de- 
sirous of their own national life. 

The same with Poland, which operated for 
all the previous century as a part of Russia. 
So with Lithuania and Esthonia and the rest 
of the states which now make up Middle 
Europe. The Treaty of Versailles recognizes 
this spirit of nationalism and has been se- 
verely criticized on this account. The fact 
remains, however, if we study the matter im- 
partially, that if an attempt had not been 
made to protect the national ambitions of 
peoples of the various races, complications 
even more serious than those we now have 
would have been the inevitable result. 

As it was, however, we found that a num- 
ber of small nations carved out of Europe, 
with economic resources wrecked by war and 
entirely new to the processes of democratic 
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government, were expected to work out their 
salvation overnight. 

In Western Europe the problem is largely 
industrial and affects England more disadvan- 
tageously than any other nation. Equipped 
for large manufacturing output, she finds 
over 40 per cent of her markets eliminated 
in the chaos in Russia and in the loss of the 
markets of Germany and the Near East; but 
she has stood the test with great courage; 
and it is interesting to note that the unem- 
ployment there is steadily decreasing, due 
largely to the increased consuming power 
of Europe in general and to the strict de- 
termination of the British Empire to do its 
business with the mother country. This is 
a fact we must reckon with in our general 
export trade. 


Reparations Fundamental 


UT the settlement of the reparations prob- 

lem is the outstanding fundamental in the 
European economic picture. It is all-absorb- 
ing in our thoughts; and until it is settled, 
and settled right, there will be no real eco- 
nomic stability in the world. This applies 
with great force to the United States, be- 
cause we will never be sure of our own pros- 
perity or of our position in the world markets 
until this very heavy element of uncertainty 
has been entirely removed from the economic 
picture. 

The question of inter-allied debts is one 
which probably concerns the debtor nations 
more intensely than circumstances demand. 
All history shows the tremendous recupera- 
tive power of nations after war. The de- 
velopment of the many new sources of wealth 
production due to advances in the technical 
arts will make all nations advance much more 
rapidly in wealth production in the next one 
hundred years than they have ever done be- 
fore. So that when the reparations amount 
is actually determined, there is no doubt that 
Germany will be able, with her great in- 
genuity, to master forces hitherto not used, 
to protect her obligations more easily fhan 
would seem possible at this time. 

But, in the last analysis, this reparations 
settlement must rely upon public opinion and 
support, particularly of possible creditor na- 
tions, for its value. Undoubtedly immense 
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financial operations will have to follow the 
reparations settlement, and unless this set- 
tlement is of such character as to command 
unquestioned confidence, it is going to be a 
serious matter. Unless the terms are such 
that the average investor feels that peace 
and security in Europe is afforded for the 
next few generations, a basis of easy cred- 
its has not been established; and this repara- 
tions financing may be a serious matter for 
the average business man; and he must be 
satisfied that the sacrifices which it is go- 
ing to call for him to make are being made 
in the proper cause. 

These sacrifices will be engendered by the 
fact that the absorption of available credit 
in reparaiacns financing may have the nat- 
ural result of restricting to some degree the 
credit capacities at home, where the demand 
will be very great, with resulting increase in 
the cost of money; and so, as business men, 
the United States Chamber is under obliga- 
tion to review very carefully whatever set- 
tlement is reached to see that the final func- 
tioning and the financial operations associated 
with it are such as to command the support 
of the business element in this country. 

It is equally so with the allied debt and 
even, in fact, with our own national debt. 
When we get settled down to the long, steady 
pull again, if we can keep our operations 
well within the economic laws on which we 
have laid emphasis, we can work out our 
debt to our people, and other nations can 
work out their debts to us, granting, of 
course, that the same be put on an easy 
basis, much more readily than any of them 
will admit at this hour. 

But to direct our thoughts particularly 
again to the European problem, each month 
and each year is contributing its part to the 
restoration of the wealth destroyed by war 
By that restoration alone can we have a grad- 
ual restoration of the trade balances of the 
world. Our gold balances, as Secretary 
Hoover has well pointed out, can be restored 
to equilibrium through natural processes as 
this wealth production in the world goes on, 
but it is going to require much cooperation 
between the business men of the various na- 
tions, to accomplish all of the things that 
have to be done, smoothly and harmoniously. 


France’s Particular Problem 


HE PARTICULAR problem which 
France has to face today, and a prob- 

lem which no other nation has to face, 
is the problem arising out of the tremendous 
War damages we have suffered, partly as a 
consequence of actions of war, partly through 
Measures taken by our opponents outside the 
battle zone before their retreat. While your 
Problem, which is also the British problem, 
and also part of our own problem, is to get 
as well as we can under the enormous 

of the past period, we have to do 


By ROBERT MASSON 


Director General, Credit Lyonnais of Paris 


something more—that is, to find new money 
for reconstruction purposes. 

Perhaps you have no accurate idea of what 
these devastations mean. Though only 7 per 
cent of our territory was affected by them, 
the districts involved supplied 47 per cent of 
our sugar beets, 55 per cent of our hemp, 74 
per cent of our coal, 92 per cent of our iron 
ore, 81 per cent of our iron works, 60 per 
cent of our steel works, and between 70 and 
80 per cent of our textile manufactures. 

Have we folded our arms and waited for 


the money which we are entitled to receive 
under the Peace Treaty? Here is the answer: 


Out of 2,600,000 inhabitants driven from 
their homes, 76 per cent have returned. 

Of the 1,500 miles of standard gauge track 
destroyed, 100 per cent are operated again. 

Out of 8,000,000 acres of devastated land, 
91 per cent are restored, 

Of the 22,900 industrial plants destroyed, 
about 90 per cent are working again. 


So far, the expenditure on reconstruction 
of material damages amounts to 54,000,000,- 
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000 francs, and the payments for personal 
damages (capitalization of pension compen- 
sations, etc.) to 31,000,000,000. With the 
interest paid on the loans raised to procure 
these amounts, the French Government has 
disbursed, to date, more than 97,000,000,000 
francs. Even taking the dollar as I have done 
right along at 15 francs, though the franc was 
worth more at one time, this means nearly 
$6,500,000,000. This is truly a gigantic ef- 
fort. How has it been achieved? 

The first payments were made out of the 
Budget, but other means had to be resorted to, 
namely : 

Restitution in kind, the government sup- 
plying machinery, raw materials, etc. 

Issues of bonds to the public by the Credit 
National, a government institution specially 
established for that purpose, with a capital 
of 100,000,000 francs. 

Direct delivery of government bonds to the 
owners of damaged property. 

Delivery of 30 government annuities repre- 
senting 6 per cent interest, and amortiza- 
tion within thirty years; these annuities may 
be used as collateral for tax exempt loans to 
the public. 

Of the 54,000,000,000 francs already raised 
for material damages, 22,000,000,000 come 
from Credit National Bonds, and about 6,- 
000,000,000 from 30-year annuities. The 
balance has been provided out of general 
Treasury funds. 





Reconstruction Half Finished 


yas is bad enough, but it would not be so 
bad if the work of reconstruction were 
ended. Unfortunately, we are only a little 
more than halfway through with the repara- 
tion of material damages. It is computed that 
we must spend about 40,000,000,000 francs 
more. And here a sentimental factor sets in. 
I have shown you how much progress we have 
made in the restoration of agriculture, indus- 
try and transportation. This achievement is 
due to the fact that the government consid- 
ered it good policy to begin with such work 
as could have an economic value. 

An entire class of damages was deliberately 
set back—the homesteads. Of these, 741,000 
have been entirely destroyed or gravely dam- 
aged. Only quite recently did serious work 
begin on them, and today 550,000 are rebuilt 
or repaired. Nearly 200,000 homes—just 
think of it!—are still in the same situation as 
at the close of the war. The unfortunate in- 
habitants, many of whom have come back 
and tilled their plots of land, live in huts, 
dugouts or other makeshifts. This has been 
going on for five winters already. Do you 
think it is easy to say to these people, “Well, 
you have got along all right for five years, you 
may as well go on in the same way for the 
rest of your lives?” 

Our claim against our former opponent. 
under the latest agreement, subsequent to the 
Peace Treaty, is for $16,000,000,000. We 
have already spent the equivalent of $6,500,- 
000,000. And we have received in fact about 
$508,000,000. Out of this, only about $35,- 
000,000 was in cash; the rest was received in 
kind, or in other modes of payment, in- 
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cluding the assessed value of the Saar mines. 

But as our expenses of occupation, and the 
advances granted under the Spa agreement 
towards facilitating the Westphalian coal out- 
put, amount to $450,000,000 and have a prior 
lien on the reparation payments, you will 
notice that the $35,000,000 cash has been but 
a drop of water towards the refunding ac- 
count, and that the reparation account has 
received no cash at al, but has been written 
down in bookkeeping ‘to the extent of $58,- 
000,000 only. 

The duty of our official and private finan- 
ciers at present is a difficult one; they must 
help the borrower wholeheartedly, in order 
to hasten the complete restoration of the 
country; at the same time they must main- 
tain the issuing of securities within possible 
limits. Up to now, they have succeeded. 

In the midst of these, our difficulties, we 
receive many pieces of friendly advice or 
criticism, and it is worth our while to stop 
and corisider them. I suppose we can sum 
them up as follows: 

Our taxation is inadequate. 

We are resorting to inflation. 

Our exchange is not stabilized. 

Our budget is not balanced. 

We spend huge sums on armaments. 

Well, let us see, in the light of facts and 
figures, how far this is true. 

First, as to taxation. If ever a nation has 
given a splendid example of how war financing 
should be managed, with unbending energy 
and grim resolution, of course it is the Brit- 
ish nation, and I think we cannot admire 
them too much. Could we have done the 
same? We are not as rich a country as they 
are. We had mobilized about 9,000,000 men. 
We were invaded. The richest and most in- 
dustrial part of France, as expressed by the 
figures I gave you before, was lying idle, or 
was destroyed. Suppose the same thing had 
happened to you. 

Suppose an enemy—fortunately this is 
scarcely conceivable in your case—were hold- 
ing your eastern coalfields, your northern iron 
ore districts, and were occpying Ohio and 
a couple of other states. Suppose you had 
mobilized 25,000,000 men, of whom 4,000,000, 
all in the best period of productive manhood, 
had been killed. Would you be able to pay 
more taxes than before? Would you even 
be able to pay as much as before? 

Now this is our record: 


In 1913 revenue receipts aggregated 4.100 mil- 
lion francs. 

In 1922 revenue receipts aggregated 19.000 mil- 
lion francs. 


Currency Depreciation 


‘THE depreciation of the currency accounts 

for only a part of this increase, which testi- 
fies to the drastic measures we have taken 
in order to meet ordinary expenditure by taxa- 
tion. No doubt we would have done better 
if, for instance, our northern coal mines were 
entirely restored, instead of producing only 
42 per cént of their normal output, and if 
our industries in the same district had had 
time to recover their full working and earn- 
ing power. However, here are a few data 
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concerning the taxes which we are now a 

Shares and bonds are subject, first to a 
income tax deducted from the < 
ernment bonds being exempt—and second, tg 
a heavy super-tax of which no securities ay 
free, not even government bonds. The first 
of these taxes, in case of bearer bonds which 
are the usual form with us, means a dedue. 
tion of 20 to 23 per cent; and the 
is a progressive tax ranging up to a may. 
mum of 50 per cent, which maximym is 
reached as soon as the total income amounts 
to the equivalent of $36,000. 

Salaries pay 6 per cent without progression, 
and with an exemption at the base. 

We have many indirect taxes, which 
ply the greater part of the public resource: 

Death duties are very heavy. The geal 
goes up to 60 per cent for an estate of 
$660,000, with no direct heirs. 















French Taxes, and American 


HALL we try to compare our taxation with 

yours? According to Mr. Hilton Youngs 
statement, your citizens pay $27 a head. The 
Frenchman in 1922 paid about 520 francs— 
if we convert these into dollars at the rate 
of 15, we get $34. But in this case sud 
a conversion would scarcely be fair, because 
to us, at present, 520 francs mean more than 
$34 to you. Anyhow, even if we take it that 
way, we pay 125 per cent of what you have 
to pay—and I believe you have a feeling that 
you are paying quite enough. 

Second, as to inflation. Yes; we have i- 
flated, and we could not very well have don 
otherwise, because the war had to be financed 
by every possible means. 

Let us look at the figures: The issue of 
notes by the Bank of France, on the eve d 
war, was 6,600 million francs. 

The high-water mark was reached in 192), 
with 39,600,000,000 francs. Since December, 
1920, the amount of notes issued moves be 
tween 35 and 37 billion francs, the authorized 
total being 41 billions. The latest figure’ 
36,500,000,000, a reduction of 8 per cent m 
the maximum reached. These notes are cv 
ered at present to the extent of— 


17 per cent by gold or accounts abroad. 

21 per cent by collateral loans or bills d& 
counted (including Treasury Bills discounted), 
etc. 

62 per cent by a claim on the government. 

The government indebtedness towards the 
Bank of France had reached its maximum @ 
1921 with 26,700,000,000 francs. It stand 
now at 22,000,000,000, a reduction of 18 pet 
cent. A law has been passed under whid 
2,000,000,000 should be refunded to the bank 
every year. At that rate it would take eleve 
years to wipe out that indebtedness entirely 
That pace was not kept up last year. A@ 
crease of 1,000,000,000 only was 
But you see that France has a policy @ 
steady, slow, and prudent deflation, to i 
we are anxious to adhere as much as we @ 

Third, as to the exchange situation I hat 
to say, first, that I am unable to prophesy 
second, that if anyone should know somethif 
about our prospects in this matter, you 
And here is’ the reason: During the bow@ 
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years—1919 and 1920—France imported for 
36,000,000,000 francs more than she exported. 
It is impossible to say to what extent this 
palance was permanently paid off, by sales 
of securities, tourist money, dividends or 

i collected, etc. Is it preposterous te 
suppose that, perhaps, one-half of that amount 
was got by credits opened abroad in our 
favor, or by payments made in francs in our 
country to the credit of the foreign exporters? 
Your merchants preferred to be paid in 
francs, and leave the francs in France, rather 
than have to keep their goods. 

As your country was the principal source 
of supply for our imports, we must conclude 
that you now hold a goodly number of bil- 
lions of French francs. 

Against such a mass of exchange, all the 
other present factors (trade balance, invisible 
elements, etc.) are of small importance. The 
fluctuations in the exchange are primarily duc 
to your people, who trade their francs be- 
tween themselves, according to their impres- 
sions of the day, and mostly for psychological 
reasons. We. cannot react, because the law 
prohibiting exportation of capital is still in 
force with us; as we have not been able to 
buy dollars or sterling when the foreign ex- 
changes were more favorable to us, we cannot 
buy back your francs when the tide turns 
the other way. So I think you will agree 
with me; if you want to know whether the 
franc will soon recover, ask yourselves; and 
if you know the answer, please don't fail to 
tell me—confidentially, of course. 

Fourth, our budget is not balanced. Alas! 
this is true. The estimates for 1923 are as 
follows: 


Francs 
Es oss ace seccceses's 23,000,000,000 
MET noc ssoes<sccescecs 19,000,000,000 


leaving nearly 4,000,000,000 to be covered 
by loans. 

We have an explanation for this deficit, and 
an excuse. The balance represents the inter- 
ests which we have to pay on reconstruction 
loans, and which should have been paid by 
someone else. 


The Cost of Armament 
] AM afraid we may have some difficulty in 
balancing our budget entirely until this re- 
construction period is passed. It is not, how- 
ever, a negligible factor that we should have 
got already so far, that the normal expenditure 
is covered by the normal receipts. 

Fifth, as to armaments. A more detailed 
examination of our budget will provide an 
answer to this question. 

Our total military expenditure (War, Navy, 
and Colonies) was $361,000,000 in 1913. It 
is $331,000,000 in 1923, a decrease of nearly 
10 per cent. Military service has been re- 
duced from 3 years to 18 months, a decrease 
of 50 per cent. 

How does this compare with other coun- 
tries, which are universally—and deservedly— 
credited with peaceful dispositions? 

Great Britain spends $870,000,000 on her 
naval, military and air forces—colonial ex- 
penditures not included—as against $412,000,- 
000 in 1913, an increase of 111 per cent. The 


United States spends $546,000,000, as against 
$316,000,000 in 1913, an increase of 72 per 
cent. Both these countries, as you see, spend 
a great deal more today on armaments than 
they did in 1913. The conclusion must be 
that imperialism and aggressiveness can be 
had at half the price of peacefulness. 

I have tried to show you what was right 
and what was wrong in the criticisms directed 
against us. I believe I explained to you satis- 
factorily that the talk about our armaments 
is idle talk, and that our taxation is a very 
heavy one. We plead guilty on the inflation 
count and on the budget count, but think we 
are entitled to extenuating circumstances. 

When a man falls into the water, it is good 
advice to tell him that, unless he keeps his 
feet dry, he may catch a bad cold. But it 
is not very easy to act upon such advice. 


Debtor Nations Paying 


Now I come to the last of the hopeful 

signs I have promised to put before you— 
the resumption of payments by certain debtor 
nations. No doubt you remember that France 
before the war was a great creditor nation. 
Her holdings of foreign securities amounted 
to about $12,000,000,000, and this helped us 
to win the war. When a grave crisis visits 
a country, it may be necessary to seek ex- 
terior financial help, just as an infusion of 
blood from another individual may be neces- 
sary in certain serious ailments. If such a 
situation arose, it wold be of no use to 
your country; if, for instance, a Chicagoan 
sold his securities to a Bostonian, it would 
be of no use to take blood from a man’s 
liver to send it im the same man’s brain. 
It must be external blood, in the latter case; 
in the former, you musi have foreign securi- 
ties, salable on foreign markets. 

This is why I believe you have adopted a 
safe, an indispensable policy in trying to edu- 
cate your capitalists to that class of invest- 
ments. Now what happened to my country? 
That part of foreign securities which corre- 
sponded to neutral countries, or to belligerent 
countries with a strong financial situation, 
was mostly disposed of. Among these that 
remained in o.r hands were the Austrian, 
Hungarian, Russian, Turkish, Brazilian bonds, 
those of the Balkan States, of Mexico, etc., 
most of which stopped paying interest. But 
now arrangements are being made with some 
of these debtors. Already such agreements 
have been concluded with the Austrians, the 
Hungarians, the Bulgarians, the Roumanians, 
the Mexicans, etc. 

The steady flow of interest and amortiza- 
tion, which used to form an important ele- 
ment of our financial life, is set in motion 
again. Instead of being a powerful, regular 
stream as before, it looks more like a modest 
rivulet at present, but, little by little, I am 
sure it will develop into something better. 

I am afraid you now expect me to touch on 
a subject which has an economic aspect to it, 
though the problem is primarily a political 
one. I mean the situation that has arisen for 
the last few months as a result of the Franco- 
Belgian action. Of politics I know nothing. 
The action I refer to is sufficiently explain- 
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able to me, and no doubt to you, by the 
default I alluded to, by the facts and figures 
1 showed you. 

The collection of a debt by the means of 
the sheriff is a well-known occurrence in the 
commercial community. Anything the sheriff 
may recover is to the advantage, not only of 
the creditor, but of the creditor’s creditors, 
and every one of the latter should logically 
wish him every success. 

Shall I try to sum up what I attempted to 
make clear this evening? 

In order to finance the war, France had 
to resort to measures which are normally not 
in agreement with a sound economic policy. 

In order to restore her devastated districts, 
France had to continue that policy in part, 
because the burden of such restoration has 
been transferred to her shoulders, contrary 
to solemn treaties. Notwithstanding these 
adverse circumstances, France has lately re- 
duced her foreign commitments, her note cir- 
culation, her adverse trade balance, and very 
materially increased her taxes. She spends 
very little on armaments. 

The cardinal problem for her is to find new 
money, at a time when all others concentrate 
their thoughts on old money. If she does not 
find that new money, it means a continuance 
of undeserved hardships to an important sec- 
tion of her population. 

Just imagine how things would look with 
us if this reconstruction work were termi- 
nated. We would be able to balance the 
budget. The strain on the money market 
would disappear. Our saving and investing 
power would still be as large as now-—no, 
it would be larger—because complete recon- 
struction means restoration of full earning 
power and tax-paying capacity. Our capital- 
ists could use their money for new enter- 
prises. Quotations on the Stock Exchange 
would rise, money would be cheaper, on a 
level with other countries. Consolidation of 
the floating debt, and conversions of the 
funded debt could be attempted. But mean- 
while, there is the stern reality, the problem 
before us, a few years of hard toil and diffi- 
culties to weather. 


America’s Policy 


KNOW you sympathize with us. I know 

you are eager to assist, just as you assisted 
us six years ago in another memorable way. I 
cannot believe that entire aloofness is to be 
your policy; I do not think, quite outside 
any prejudice I am bound to be credited 
with, that that policy would be either logical 
or profitable. 

Six years ago, your Commander-in-Chief, 
under whose orders I am _ proud to have 
served, uttered these historical words, “Lafay- 
ette, we are here.” Contrary to most his- 
torical utterances, this ane was really made, 
and how it echoed all over the country, in 
all our hearts! 

Now you have gone back. Fortunately, 
none of you went to that little Parisian 
cemetery to say, “Lafayette, we are off again,” 
so the dead man who lies there does not 
know that you have gone. If you do not 
remain away too long, he will never know it. 
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Japan’s Pledge of Business Peace 


National Federation of Chambers of Commerce of Japan 


only two great nations not threatened 

with chaos and disaster; not demoral- 
ized with internal dissension, nor menaced by 
outward peril. Europe is in such a condition 
that her best statesmen fear that she is in 
danger of losing her hold upon civilization. 
There are still wars and rumors of wars, and 
they seem unable to cope with their problems. 
The responsibilities of the world have always 
devolved upon those able to meet them, and 
at this time the future of humanity is largely 
in the hands of your country and mine. 
World peace, world prosperity, and world 
progress depend upon how well we may be 
able to bring ourselves into a mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. 

I need not say that America and Japan 
were on very friendly terms for many years 
before the close of the Russo-Japanese con- 
flict of 1904-1905. The friendship estab- 
lished in those early days of our international 
intercourse has never been forgotten in Japan, 
even amid the misunderstandings and misap- 
prehensions of the post-war period—the diffi- 
culties in California and other questions. I 
may call your attention to the fact that, dur- 
ing the late war, our Japanese press made a 
distinction between America and the other 
countries with whom we were associated, by 
referring to our European comrades-in-arms 
as “Allies,” but to the Americans as “Our 
Best Friends.” 

The business men, as well as the statesmen 
of America and Japan, should acquaint them- 
selves with a knowledge of each other’s his- 
tory and economic conditions, if future mis- 
understandings are to be avoided. They 
should have a sympathetic understanding of 
each other’s difficulties and struggles, each 
other’s spirit and character, each other’s 
hopes and ambitions, and only through such 
knowledge and understanding will we find it 
possible to maintain peace and promote our 
mutual interests as partners in the Pacific. 

Such knowledge and understanding as I 
speak of must be the outcome of broad and 
charitable viewpoints, and of well-considered 
judgments of each other’s motives and actions. 
There were’ times when Americans were ap- 
prehensive of Japanese militarism. Our 
militarism, however, was not intended as a 
threat to the world, but was the result of the 
situations which confronted us and menaced 
our national existence. Primarily, the prob- 
lem of the Far East grew out of the internal 
weakness of China. Every nation interested 
in China was aggressive and militaristic. 
Could Japan afford to allow any power, or 
concert of powers, to set up a militaristic 
regime at her very door? It is a pity that 
Japan, to obtain a square deal, was compelled 
to adopt a policy causing her to be mistaken 


a wo and Japan stand today as the 
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for a menace to the peace of the world. 

Nevertheless, this lamentable situation with 
regard to China has now undergone a change. 
Instead of pursuing the policy of dividing 
China for personal gain, the powers are now 
striving to help her to maintain her territorial 
integrity and national independence. Japan, 
in this constructive movement, is doing her 
part most earnestly; she has made good her 
public promises and restored Shantung to 
China and withdrawn her troops from Siberia. 

Again, our old-time militarists and bureau- 
crats in Japan are dying, and those that re- 
main have been shorn of their power. The 
people of Japan, today, are awakened politi- 
cally; they realize fully the danger of en- 
trusting political power to militarists and bu- 
reaucrats; they want their government to be 
administered in accordance with the policy 
thai they desire. What, then, is the national 
policy desired by them? 

It is nothing but a policy of industrial and 
economic development. The foundation of 
commerce is industry. Japan must adopt a 
policy that will develop her industries and 
must concentrate her energies on attaining the 
means of subsistence for a population which 
is increasing by 500,000, or more, a year. 


Japan’s Raw Materials Problem 


APAN’S industrial problem is not only the 
problem of markets for her products, but 

the problem of securing raw materials for her 
factories. Our interest im China is that of 
being able to secure from her the raw mate- 
rials necessary to our existence. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable that we should at- 
tain these ends by military means. Indeed, it 
is to our greatest advantage to secure and 
maintain a peaceful commercial cooperation. 

Our intentions toward China are to estab- 
lish a policy, not of aggression, but of eco- 
nomic cooperation. Unfortunately, this has not 
been well understood in America. With the 
close of the late war, there appeared on the 
scene in rapid succession the questions of 
Shantung, of Yap, and of Eastern Siberia. 
The people of Japan and America then be- 
came rather unpleasantly conscious of each 
other’s existence, and for a short time a 
darksome cloud passed over our old time 
kindly relations. 

But the Washington Conference did not 
fail to find the practical working way for us 
to settle all matters over which we were at 
variance. We may now look confidently for- 
ward to establishing a peaceful cooperation in 
commerce and industry as a basis for the 
world peace which we so much desire. 

It is to the intelligent economic coopera- 
tion of the business men of America with 
Japan that my country is greatly indebted 
in attaining her present industrial develop- 
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ment and her present prosperity in bus) 
and today, on this great occasion, I, as Presi. 
dent of the National Federation of the 
bers of Commerce of Japan, take the Opporty. 
nity of thanking you for the splendid help ang 
cooperation that you have rendered ys & 
our partner in the Pacific. 

Someone has said that commerce, like 
delicate plant, grows only in the genial g. 
mosphere of peace and solidarity. It is aly 
true that the mutual understandings, trust, 
and friendships, established through comme. 
cial intercourse, will build firm the found. 
tions of lasting peace as no other relation. 
ships can do. A commercial interdependence 
an established mutual confidence, can be de 
pended upon to build up a friendship anf 
brotherly love which will outlaw war an 
national aggrandisement. 

It is my earnest wish to sec the busines 
men of this country and of Japan, apart from 
politics played by unprincipled politicians 
bring about a complete understanding of each 
other’s hopes and ambitions, and establish 
firm business cooperation between us. 

Hitherto, the leading business men of Sa 
Francisco, New York City, and Tokyo, o- 
ganizing American-Japanese Relationship Com 
mittees in each of their cities, have been e- 
deavoring, jointly and severally, to remow 
difficulties and obstacles, to’ cultivate right 
feeling and sympathetic understanding, to it 
crease cordial friendship, and to establish fim 
economic cooperation between America am 
Japan. I am anxious to see this work extended 
in both countries and to see such organization 
in all the large cities of America and Japa 

As we all know, your raw cotton and ow 
raw silk occupy the most important place 
our international trade. But recently you 
American products, even rice from Califor 
nia, as well as canned fruits and vegetables, 
have come to be used to a great extent 
Japan. There are many small business enter 
prises in which we can invest and cooperale 

When we are bound firmly with a strom 
economic tie, there will be more Americals 
and Japanese going and coming to visit ead 
other. We will have more opportunities t 
exchange our views, to study each others 
conditions, and in this way our friendship 
cannot fail to increase. 

Further than that, we have a world inte 
est and a world responsibility. And may® 
not hope that our two countries—after hat 
ing established an impregnable bond af 
friendship through cooperation, and suc 
in establishing and maintaining a condition @ 
permanent peace through mutual confident 
and understanding—may be instrumental # 
extending these blessings throughout the a 
tire world and, thus guide in a better ¢ 
the destinies of the whole of mankind. 
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Rebuilding Railroad Credits 


By WALTER W. HEAD 


First Vice-President, American Bankers’ Association 


of railroad credit involves necessarily 

the whole railroad problem—every phase 
and angle of it. Particularly is this true if 
the question is discussed from the viewpoint 
of the investor in railroad securities—the man 
or woman who is relied upon to furnish money 
to finance the undertaking. The prudent in- 
yestor does not invest unless he is thoroughly 
satisfied as to the security of the principal 
and the certainty of an adequate return. In 
recent years the investor has not been satis- 
fied as to these points when he has been 
asked to buy railroad stocks and bonds. He 
has had substantial reason for his doubtful 
attitude, and for that reason it is our aim to 
ascertain what are the causes of the investors’ 
hesitation and what may be done to remove 
them. 

Agriculture and labor, interested as they 
are in the general welfare of the nation, have 
an interest in the larger aspects of the rail- 
road problem. Their special interest chiefly 
is for low rates and good service in the one 
case, adequate wages and fair working con- 
ditions in the other. The investor likewise 
has his special interest—safety and an ade- 
quate return upon his investment. But the 
securing of these involves every item of the 
railroad problem, all that concerns the farmer 
and the worker, and’ very much more. 

Thus the reestablishment of railroad credit 
involves the entire problem of the permanent 
restoration of the railroads to an energized, 
vital force, capable of meeting the traffic 
needs of the country and able, also, to meet 
the demands of shippers, of labor and of 
the investors for a fair basis of charge or 
remuneration, as the case may be. 

In the west the railroads, in a year of 
ordinarily good crops, have not been able to 
handle the shipments of grain at the time 
when the shippers wished to sell. We have 
the extreme illustration of the farmer who sat 
up all night in order to be first at the ele- 
vator with his load of wheat in the morning, 
only to find when he arrived that ‘the road 
was blocked by a line of others, so that he 
himself was forced to haul his grain back to 
the farm because the elevator was “choked” 
by the time he reached the door—all due to 
the lack of adequate railway equipment for 
moving the grain to the primary market. 

The handling of coal last fall, resulting 
from an abnormal situation created by the 
miners’ strike, developed similar congestion. 
Likewise, manufacturers in many lines found 
difficulty in securing raw materials on sched- 
ule or in making prompt shipments of their 
products, 

The fact is, despite all handicaps and tem- 
porary depressions, the business of the 
Country has grown steadily over succes- 
sive cycles of years. For fifteen years this 
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development, expressed in terms of railroad 
traffic, has shown an average gain of 6 to 
7 per cent a year. We have felt the burden 
of general depression in recent months, and 
yet, in the thirty-seven weeks ending March 
17, 1923, the railroads report the greatest 
traffic in their history. Existing facilities were 
taxed as never before. What, then, can we 
expect when business really revives? 

At periodic intervals the railroads have 
set new records in the amount of traffic han- 
dled with a certain equipment, in trackage, 
terminals and rolling stock. They have been 
increasingly efficient. That very efficiency has 
enabled them to handle increased traffic with- 
out additional capital investment. Increased 
efficiency means increased earnings on pres- 
ent invested capital, thereby making future 
investments more attractive to investors; it 
means better service for shippers and ulti- 
mately lower rates, because operating econo- 
mies are reflected directly in net earnings, 
and ultimately this controls rates. 


A Record of Efficiency 


[THE RECORD of the last twenty-three 

years is greatly to the credit of railroad 
management and railroad labor. In 1920 the 
railroads handled four times as much traffic 
as in 1890 and used only one-third of the 
train miles that would have been necessary 
if this traffic had been handled under the con- 
ditions and by the methods of 1890. If we 
had still been using the equipment and mcih- 
ods of 1890, it would have cost $6,742,000,000 
more than it actually did cost to handle the 
traffic of 1920. That would have been $633,- 
000,000 more than the whole 1920 operating 
expense. 

In 1890 the railroads carried 983 tons of 
freight and 153 passengers one mile for each 
$100 of invested capital; in 1914 they car- 
ried 1,683 tons of freight and 206 passengers 
one mile on the same invested capital, and 
in 1922 the figures were, respectively, 1,707 
and 178. 

This was made possible by increased effi- 
ciency of motive power, increased efficiency 
in loading cars, and increased efficiency in 
the use of labor. Tractive power of loco- 
motives increased, for instance, from a unit 
of 100 in 1902 to 151 in 1906 and 297 in 
1920. Freight car capacity increased from 
an index of 100 in 1902 to 136 in 1906 and 
233 in 1920. The average load per freight 
car in 1908 was 19.6 tons and in 1920 was 
26.72 tons. 

Aside from expenditures for the purpose of 
reducing operating costs, there is the need 
of extended railroad facilities to accommodate 
increased traffic, to make sure that American 
industry may not find itself straightjacketed 
at the very moment of prosperity by inade- 
quate transportation capacity. Particularly 
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is this felt in the west, where prompt mar- 
keting of agricultural products on a favorable 
market means the difference between success 
and failure. 

The capital expended for new lines and 


betterments from 1907 to 1917 averaged 
$660,000,000 per year (according to Julius 
Kruttschnitt). In the four years from 1918 
to 1921, inclusive, it averaged only $485,000,- 
000 a year. Such improvements cost more 
in dollars and cents in the latter period than 
in the previous ten years, which makes the 
discrepancy much greater than the bare fig- 
ures indicate. 

Much progress has been made in the last 
eighteen months in meeting this situation in 
so far as it concerns deficiencies in rolling 
stock. During 1922, and up to March 15 
this year, orders were placed for 223,000 new 
freight cars, of which 117,000 were in service 
April 1. Cars on order March 15 were 
stated to be the largest number in the history 
of the roads at this time of the year. In 
the same period, the railroads put 2,106 new 
locomotives in service and had 2,113 more 
on order March 15. 

The thing which has not been done in re- 
cent years, and upon which comparatively. 
little progress has been made, is the im- 
provement of the principal and more congested 
terminals. Repeatedly we have had the cars 
and motive power to haul the freight over the 
main line, but the jam at the terminal has 
prevented transfers and unloading, has tied up 
equipment and prevented the effective use of 
that part of the railroad structure which was 
able to carry its share of the load. 


The Investor’s Test 


Two elements enter into every loan that a 

banker makes: First, security offered. 
Are the tangible assets worth the outstand- 
ing capitalization? Second, “moral risk” and 
“going value’—the prospects for future 
growth and development. 

Let us apply these tests to the railroad 
situation. 

In 1921 for rate-making purposes the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission fixed a value 
of $18,900,000,000 upon American railroads. 
On December 20, 1920, the total invested 
capital of steam railroads, par value, was 
listed at $20,122,000,000, of which $11,286,- 
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000,000 represented bonded indebtedness and 
$8,834,000,000 represented stock issues. The 
market value of these same securities on 
January 14, 1922, was estimated at $13,390,- 
000,000. It is now somewhat higher. 

You will observe that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission valued the roads at con- 
siderably more than the market value of out- 
standing securities and only 6 per cent less 
than the par value. The question immediately 
raised is: Was the commission’s valuation 
fair? On that the evidence seems rather 


If this valuation is correct, it indicates 
that the railroads, as an aggregate unit, have 
a physical value equal to 94 per cent of the 
par value of all outstanding securities on the 
basis of 1914 prices of property then owned. 
Any reasonable allowance of increased costs 
since that time supports the belief that the 
railroads as a whole are not overcapitalized— 
that future investors will not have to suffer 
because of unwarranted prior issues of stocks 
or bonds. 

The physical valuation is only one test of 
security; another factor is past earnings. 
Here we have a record generally disappointing 
in recent years, but showing some improve- 
ment in 1921 and 1922. Net earnings 
rose from .08 per cent in 1920 to 3.13 
in 1921 and 4.14 in 1922, during a period 
of general business depression. The net 
in January, 1923, was 60 per cent above 
that of January, 1922, which indicates that 
1923 net earnings are likely to exceed those 
of 1922. Operating costs dropped from $6,- 
124,573,000 in 1920 to $4,835,593,000 in 1921 
—a cut of 21 per cent—while gross operating 
revenue decreased only from $6,225,417,000 
to $5,563,232,000—a drop of less than 11 per 
cent. Reduced operating expense has in- 
creased net earnings. 


The “Moral Risk” 


[X THE application of the second test—the 

“moral risk,” the “going value’—we find 
the greatest reason for the investors’ sceptical 
view of railroad securities. There is a gen- 
eral feeling of fear on the part of the in- 
vestor that the railroads are hampered by 
too much regulation, are the victims of too 
much political pressure from particular inter- 
ests. Shippers, labor, investors—all offer 
“solutions” of the problem, and these run the 
range from government ownership and opera- 
tion to restoration of a complete “hands-off” 
policy. 

There are those who urge that the Gov- 
ernment relinquish not only its control of 
wages, but also of rates. Others propose 
the Government fix maximum rates only, per- 
mitting “throat-cutting” competition below 
these figures. 

Neither proposal is practicable. The coun- 
try would not permit the Government to 
surrender its control of rates—nor should it. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, in the 
years since it was given real authority in 
1906, has thoroughly justified its right to ex- 
ist. At times it has resisted railroad efforts 
to increase rates; at other times it has stood 
like a stone wall between the railroads and 
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a widespread demand for lower rates. That 
is as it should be. 

Neither can the Government be expected 
to relinquish final control of wages. We all 
know that in any great crisis, such as threat 
of industrial paralysis by national strikes, the 
Government will step in and undertake to 
mediate the issue. It cannot do less. Public 
interest would demand it. 


Government Ownership 


PPOSED to those who favor a “hands- 

off” policy are those who advise govern- 
ment ownership and operation. The principal 
support of this theory comes, of course, from 
those who favor public ownership, not only 
of railroads but also of other utilities. A 
secondary support has developed recently 
among certain men not heretofore believers 
in the principle of government ownership, 
but who now profess to see in it the only 
solution of the present difficulty. They de- 
spair of restoring the railroads under private 
ownership. They assume the Government 
would pay a price sufficient to reimburse se- 
curity owners. As to the later problem—the 
actual operation of the roads—they have little 
to say. 

One of the curious effects of this support 
has been its reaction upon the original gov- 
ernment ownership advocates; many of these 
profess now to fear that capital is laying-a 
trap, that capital really wants the Government 
to take over the roads at what they, the 
government ownership pioneers, declare would 
be an exorbitant figure. 

I do not favor government ownership, and 
I think the sooner we demonstrate that a 
large majority of the people do not favor it— 
as I believe the case to be—just that much 
sooner will we restore confidence in railroads 
and railroad securities. 

There are some who favor government 
ownership not because they seek to solve 
the railroad problem, but because they think 
it will be a first step toward government own- 
ership of all industry, toward socialism, com- 
munism, or bolshevism. This class, however, 
is not large. With these there is little room 
for reasoned argument. Their fundamental 
ideals are entirely different from those upon 
which our whole structure of industry and 
government is based. Those who prefer 
steady progress toward a goal attainable in 
more or less certain degree, in proportion to 
what one contributes to the advancement of 
society, will not favor such a program; those 
who prefer a rough and tumble fight, without 
rules, with might dethroning right, with chaos 
the goal, will not accept reason in any case. 

The solution of this problem, in my mind, 
involves four fundamentals: 


Efficient management, 

Loyal service from railroad labor, 

Stability of regulation, and with these three 
the greatest of all— 

Confidence. 


It is a time for real study of the question 
of railroad management by the managers 
themselves. It is a time for cooperation of 
the managements of different systems in ideas 
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and in the handling of physical equipment: ; 
is a time for cooperation on the part Of lab 
and on the part of the shipping public. I 
shippers would load one additional ton in ead 
car, there would be 100,000 cars added 
the daily carrying capacity of our railroads: 
if shippers loaded and unloaded more quickh. 
making it possible for the railroads to move 
each car only one more mile each day, there 
would be another 80,000 cars added to our 
carrying capacitly. These things mug hk 
done. 

And now we come to the fourth item» 
my list of essentials to the restoration of 
railroad credit—confidence. It is the mos 
important of all factors, for it embraces ang 
results from all the rest and is the 
principle upon which all the others 

We must regain our confidence in the abj. 
ity of our railroads to weather the stom, i 
the ability of our industry to stand the rats 
necessary to bridge the immediate situatig 
until additional capital and improved methos 
provide more efficient operation. 

Shippers cannot expect radically lower rats 
at once; railroad executives cannot expeq 
radically lower costs at once; investors cannot 
expect radically higher returns immediately, 

Railroad capital is no cold and inanimate 
thing. It consists of hundreds of thousand 
of investors—the Pennsylvania Railroad alon 
has over 150,000 stockholders. These ip 
vestors are human beings, responsible to od 
nary human emotions. The American i» 
vestor requires a more convincing proof than 
mere conversation. It must be demonstrated 
that railroad management with a cooperation 
of loyal railroad labor will achieve additioml 
economies in operation, which will result a 
higher net earnings on railroad stocks ani 
railroad bonds. Investors must be convince 
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that the shippers are willing to stand present this 
freight rates a little longer in order to malt} ¢¢ , 
possible the continuance of transportation we 
service—which, after all, is more essential to 3 
than lower rates. They must be further cm) .... 
vinced that the general public looks upm} 45 
railroads as an essential part of the economit stor 
fabric upon which our very life depends. ther 

We Are All Concerned rm 

‘THE railroad problem is indeed a COmmO@} hoy 
problem for al! of us. It is a problem@) jn + 
which the best thought of the country shoul}  ¢ 
be devoted. It is not a problem merely emy 
for railroad management, for bankers, of 1} cop, 
any other single group. It deserves amd] tg , 


quires the combined effort of all concerned 
and we are all concerned—without 

of antagonistic special interest. The railroab 
should and must be permitted to go aheal 
without further restriction or further assail 
by public opinion. We have had a degree 
this relief in the last two years, and the shor 
ing is encouraging. We must all cooperate! 
bring about a continuance of this conditidl, 
and meanwhile—as Americans rather than® 
groups of individuals—we must seek , 
to find sound means of correcting existing 
evils, applied always with care and cautit 
recognizing that progress will not be progr 
in this case if stability is lost. 
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As the Railroad Worker Sees It 


By W. N. DOAK 


Senior Vice-President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


ABOR’S interest in adequate financial 
support for the railroads must be ap- 
parent to all. Too often, however, 

labor is placed in an awkward position on 
this subject and frequently misunderstood. 

What could be of more importance to a 
working man than to know that his wages 
will be promptly and properly paid when due 
for services rendered? What of more interest 
to him than to know he is secure in his em- 
ployment, that his wages will be fair, his 
conditions of employment good and whole- 
some? Added thereto is the pride that comes 
to every loyal employe in knowing that his 
employing company is prosperous. Upon the 
financial stability of the railroad depend all 
of these desirable conditions. 

Based upon ill-advised action on the part 
ef certain individuals, we have during the 
past few years been placed in‘a position of 
ostensible opposition to the railroads and 
industrial progress generally. It would be 
far better for sensible business men to 
weigh such problems just as they do any 


other business question—from the 
standpoint of facts, disregarding 
theories. 


May i not therefore repeat 
that the average railroad em- 
ploye is just as vitally inter- 
ested in proper financial 
support for the railroads 
as any other citizens of 
this country? As proof 
of this statement, may 
we not make an appeal 
to you financial and busi- 
ness men of America to 
stabilize railroad securities, 
stocks and bonds, freeing 
them from unnecessary speculation by put- 
ting them on as sound a basis as you would 
your own individual securities, waiting to see 
how much the railroad employes will invest 
in the business from their earnings? 

Could you reasonably expect the railroad 
employees to stand firmly behind the financial 
conditions of the railroads when, were they 
to seek your financial advice on investment, 
you would advise against investing in present 
railroad ‘securities ? 

Seemingly for the last ten or fifteen years 
every time the railroad employes have been 
forced to seek relief from rising prices or 
other conditions by asking for increases in 
Wages or better working conditions from the 
Managements, or have by legislation sought 
t0 mitigate dangerous conditions, they have 

M confronted with the solemn declaration 

Some quarters that we were trying to 
bankrupt the railroads. 

When the railroads have sought relief 

rate increases, the employes assist- 
ing, they have been charged with collusion 























to rob the public. More often, however, 
the so-called reformer has charged us both 
with being dangerous to society and sug- 
gested our annihilation... Unfortunately there 
are so many believing these rumors that 
the frightful execution has already begun, 
and unless it is stopped the transportation 
industry will be destroyed and the most effi- 
cient industrial organization on earth will be 
wiped out. 

Does railroad labor believe in federal own- 
ership, control or operation, is a question 
asked so many times by the general p_blic. 
My answer is No. None of these is desira- 
ble, nor should any of them be resorted to 
except as a last resort. Many of the public 
have been told and many believe that the 
railroad employes as a whole have endorsed 
government ownership and tripartite control. 
It is true that a number of organizations at 
one time declared in favor of such a plan; 
however, ours did not, because we found it 


objectionable and, generally speaking, un- 
sound, being purely an untried theory. 

The majority of railroad employees want 
freedom of action and the right to deal with 
their employers, through their regularly con- 
stituted committees and representatives rather 
than being governed by boards or commis- 
sions. As we have understood, all of the 
plans so far advanced would, to a greater or 
lesser degree, take away from management 
and men the ultimate right to settle their 
problems at home and substitute a centralized 
plan, the operation of which in its finality 
would center in a governmental board. Whee 
this became apparent, we as officers on be- 
half of the organization, disagreed and with- 
drew from any further cooperation in this 
direction. 

Since that time other organizations in en- 
gine, train and yard service, we understand, 
have declared in favor of the cld plan of 
mediation, conciliation and arbitration for 
the adjustment of disputes which, in so far: 

as the one feature of the subject is con- 

cerned, is favorable to decentralization. 

As to other groups I cannot say 

what their ultimate object will be. 

Our great trouble lies in 

the unfortunate fact that 

there are too many well 

meaning agencies causing 

duplications and acting at 

cross purposes trying to han- 

dle the railroad situation. 

What is needed more than 

anything else is a properly 

organized, well balanced, fair 

minded group of men, selected on 

account of their proven worth and 

ability to do things to whom would be 

entrusted the problems of reorganizing 
and refinancing the roads. 

We would have no financial difficulties were 
this problem undertaken and carried out in 
the broader sense by the reestablishment of 
credit, which cannot be done with securities 
in their present unstable condition. Right 
here let me again stress the point that all 
semblance of partisanship, bias and precon- 
ceived ideas would have to be excluded, and 
practical men go into this question with only 
one purpose in view, and that the good of 
the country by the rehabilitation of the trans- 
portation lines, at the bottom of which seems 
to rest the principal financial difficulties. 

In passing let me set at rest any thought 
that the management of the railroads is 
held in disdain by the tailroad employes or 
that there is any great friction between the 
two. The most cordial relations exist and 
the most wholesome respect and good-will 
is entertained one for the other. 

There is today, in so far as we are con- 
cerned, no trouble of any kind with the man- 
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agement, neither is there any friction. This, 
then, seems to be the time when we can and 
should discuss the general subject. 

If the amount of time, money and printer’s 
ink wasted by the railroads and the employes 
in telling of the mean things the other was 
capable of doing, to which could be added 
the efforts of other bodies and organizations 
in taking sides with either of them, had been 
put into the railroad business we would be 
far along the road to the adjustment of our 
difficulties. The sooner we realize that we can 
be each other’s best friends and most helpful 
aids or that we can be the most harmful ene- 
mies, the better off we will be. In days gone 
by, we have been at each other’s throats so 
much in the public imagination—while in 
reality it has been so little—that people gen- 
erally think what we have said about each 
other is true. 


Less Regulation, More Cooperation 


WERE we to spend less time in agitating 

the public mind toward the enactment 
of compulsory arbitration laws and other strin- 
gent regulations of the railroads and more 
time in educating the public to an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the railroads and their 
employes need sympathetic assistance in their 
efforts to furnish transportation, we would 
be a quarter of a century advanced in less 
time than we could imagine. 

It is not meant by this that the railroads 
and their employes should be turned loose 
to do absolutely as they please. However, 
it is believed by many that if they were 
given the opportunity they would do a far 
better job than is now being done, hampered 
as they are by present restrictions. 

A word should be said as to salaries ;and 
wages paid by the railroad as compared with 
other industries, for the reason that it may 
have some bearing on the trend of thought 
of a great many in discussing the financial 
problems of the railroads. Name any other 
industry or corporation, in which so much is 
invested, where the responsibilities are as 
great as those of a president or other high 
operating official of a large railroad system, 
and compare its officers’ salaries with the 
salaries of these railroad officials for the proof 
of the reasonableness of railroad salaries. 

Consider the skill required, the hazards of 
employment, the discipline, the physical re- 
quirements, length of industrial life and re- 
sponsibilities, in connection with the wages 
paid railroad employes in comparison with 
the same conditions and wages of employes 
in any other industry and you will readily 
see that railroad employes are not overpaid. 

The farmers and rural inhabitants have 
been greatly misinformed with regard to rail- 
roads and more especially as to railroad 
finances. The average rural inhabitant has 
been importuned to believe that the railroads 
are gigantic monstrosities, that the railroad 
employes are the reddest of the reds, and 
that they two are taking away from the 
farmer everything he possesses. We might 
retaliate by claiming that during the last few 
years we have had sufficient cause to believe 
there were others, especially when purchasing 


what we constantly need from the markets. 

The eight-hour day was held up to the 
farmer as a gigantic steal on the part of the 
railroad employes. They were told that farm- 
ers could not get an eight-hour day and that 
the railroad men should not have one. Large 
sums were spent in miseducating rural peo- 
ple along these lines. This could have been 
more beneficially spent in telling these people 
of the danger incident to the railroad business 
and the urgent importance of having shorter 
hours for the men who opcrate trains. A 
great deal of good can be accomplished by 
the railroads’ and their employes’ going to the 
rural communities with a joint appeal for 
fair dealing for the transportation industry. 
Just why we have not done this is a mys- 
tery, answerable only in one way; that outside 
interference has driven the employer and 
employe farther apart instead of closer to- 
gether. It should be made known to the 
rural inhabitants that the railroads and their 
employes must live; and the false theory 
should be exploded that they are robbing the 
farmer. 

The press of the country can be a most 
potent factor in bringing about a proper ad- 
justment and stabilization of railroad finances. 
Unfortunately it has been too often used in 
an extreme partisan way. It has been used 
both for and against the railroads and the 
employes on general principles. It would have 
been so much better had the power of this 
agency been used in stating nothing but the 
whole truth for all these years during which 
the partisan agitation has been going on. 


How the Press Could Help 


] MAGINE if you will on tomorrow morning 

and again tomorrow evening all the leading 
newspapers in the United States carrying 
headlines announcing that the railroad own- 
ers, the railroad managements and railroad 
employes, assisted and supported by the busi- 
ness organizations of the country as repre- 
sented through the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, had agreed that a plan 
of reorganization and refinancing was nec- 
essary and that it was the purpose of 
these interests to see that railroad securi- 
ties were stabilized, that railroad employes 
were to have proper wage adjustments 
immediately and that the aid of the public 
press, the Congress and all the people was 
urgently requested to make this movement 
effective. 

You would see a revelation in the turn 
of public sentiment toward these problems. 

The best cure for so-called radicalism is ef- 
fectively to remove the cause. The reds 
have been furnished more food by the way 
the railroad situation has been handled than 
by any other one thing in this country. It 
has been well known for years that the radi- 
cals of this country and of Canada have had 
as a slogan, “Capture the railroad operatives 
and we will dominate the general situation.” 
They secured the aid of some of the workers 
in Canada and caused considerable embar- 
rassment a few years ago. A wave of outlaw 
strikes spread over the United States in 1920 
among the railroad men, which was only 


checked by the most stringent methods be. 
ing adopted by the leaders in the regular 
organizations. 

What was the watchword of these people? 
“One Big Union, one for all, all for one 
We. will free the railroad workers and take 
over the properties.” No sooner had this 
been suppressed than the legitimate organiza. 
tions were held up to public ridicule to the 
extent of being called reds when they pro. 
tested against wage injustices. Of Course you 


may see what has happened and judge the 


future accordingly. 


What the Banks Could Do 


"THE banker is the one man above all others 
who should sense the danger ahead of us in 
the transportation industry, and we may 


safely assume that he does. It seemingly 


would be most commendable were the or 
ganized bankers to take. an active part in 


readjustment of railroad securities and in 


placing this industry on a sound financial 
basis. It would be a wonderful thing were 
a group of investment bankers to be assem- 
bled and entrusted with the duty of freeing 
the railroads from speculation and any sem- 
blance of watered stock, even were it neces- 
sary to retire a large amount of stocks and 
bonds outstanding and to reissue in lieu 
thereof sound securities at the proper value 
instead of the larger amount at varying 
values. Just how much legislation, authority 
or red tape it would take to assure the suc- 
cess of such a project is questionable, By 
this suggestion is meant that through a reissu- 
ance of securities the real value would be 
known and not a speculative. or theoretical 
value. This would put the securities of the 
railroads on the market and insure their 
soundness. 

Even if this result were not obtained, it 
would at least set at rest the charge of over 
capitalization and watering of stock that has 
been generally indulged in during the last 
quarter of a century. What is urgently needed 
is financial confidence in railroad investments. 
A plan looking to this end, in my judgment, 
should be undertaken or at least properly 
considered. 

Much has been said regarding the great 
number of bills that are being introduced from 
time. to time in Congress and the state legis 
latures affecting the railroads, many of which 
are introduced at the solicitation of railroad 
employes; others at the solicitation of the 
railroads themselves, but all having as theit 
object the limiting or restricting of the activi 
ties of railroad employes or others. This 
we may reasonably expect to continue unless 
and until a more thorough understanding § 
had by all parties concerned, and unsafe cot 
ditions of employment and many other ils 
are disposed of through mutual negotiation 
and understanding. 

Legislation is generally expensive and 4 
burden upon the railroads, and much waste 
could be eliminated if the financial condition 
of the railroads were on a sound basis 
many subjects that are now dealt with by 
legislative bodies were handled in a busines* 
like manner. 
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The Farmer and Transportation 


ican farms amounting to between 

twelve and fourteen billion dollars 
worth, somewhere between eight and ten bil- 
lion dollars worth must be transported from 
the farm. That, in a nutshell, is the farmer’s 
interest in transportation. 

The problem begins right on the farm, 
with his own wagons and his own trucks, and 
the farmer is interested in highways and 
trucks, in the railroads, in the rivers, the 
lakes, and even the oceans. There is ex- 
pended annually in the United States for 
freight transportation on the railroads, some- 
where near four billion dollars. Of this the 
farmers pay 55 per cent, or more than two 
billion dollars, annually. 

When you have added to that the farmer’s 
transportation costs on his farm and on the 
highways and other lines of transportation, 
you can easily add two billion more. 


That $4,000,000,000 Bill 


N other words, the farmer’s transportation 

costs are something over four billion dollars 
a year; around one-third of the total produc- 
tion of the farms of America is the invest- 
ment the farmer puts annually into trans- 
portation. I think you, perhaps, can begin 
to realize that the farmer has some interest 
in this question of transportation. 

Another interesting thing about the farmer’s 
transportation is that in the main the farmer 
pays the freight both ways. He pays the 
freight on that which he produces from the 
farm to the principal consuming pojnt or 
terminal market. No matter whether that 
market be in Liverpool, in the case of wheat, 
or whether it, be closer, the farmer pays the 
freight to the terminal or final market of his 
product. In the case of his live stock, if he 
ships it direct to some slaughter point or 
consuming point, after the cost of selling is 
deducted, the commission man then deducts 
the freight and returns what is left to the 
farmer. The farmer absolutely pays the 
freight to the consuming center. 

It is interesting to take up any market re- 
port and watch the gradual increase in the 
value. of farm products from the far west 
across the country to New York, or even on 
across the sea. Take, for instance, the prices 
of live stock. The price of live stock at 
Omaha or some western city is lower by so 
much to Chicago than the difference of han- 
dling charges. It is so much less at Chicago 
than at Buffalo than the handling charges, and 
still so much less than the handling charges 
on to New York City. In other words, the 
freight from the farmer’s farm to the terminal 
point has quite a little to do with fixing the 
Price of his entire product. 

In addition to the farmer’s delivering his 
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product to a consuming center, he pays the 
freight on that which he brings in, that which 
he consumes. If any of you will go into al- 
most any automobile sales station, you will 
invariably see posted the sign, “Such and 
Such a Price, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan.” 
That is true of all the farm implements which 
the farmer buys. He pays the freight from 
the point of manufacture to the point where 
he is going to use the implement, and he not 
only pays that freight, but he pays the freight 
on the coal and the steel or ore and all the 
material from the point of origin to the fac- 
tory where his machine is made. It is passed 
on to the consumer, who in this case happens 
to be the farmer. So the farmer, comprising 
not much over one-third of the population of 
America, pays around 55 per cent of the 
freight bill, if not more. 

The farmer, perhaps, would not feel so bad 
about what he believes to be an excessive 
freight bill if the buying power of his prod- 
ucts were at a normal point. In other words, 
it takes a good deal more of his product to 
pay freight and buy other materials, rela- 
tively, than it used to. 

Entering into the matter of freight is, of 
course, the consumption of coal; the railroads 
using 28 per cent of the bituminous coal that 
is mined in America. Since the farmer pays 
55 per cent of that freight, he pays for around 
15 per cent of the coal that is mined through 
freights alone; and when you consider the 
fact that it takes twice as many hogs and 
twice as many cattle to pay for a given 
amount of coal as it did before the war, you 
begin to realize what it means to the farmer 
when he goes to paying that part of his 
freight bill. 

That is also true of the freight bill in gen- 
eral—that costs for transportation take about 
twice as much of a good many of his prod- 
ucts as they took before the war. So it is the 
relative values of farm products with other 
products which have very much to do with 
the feeling of hardship the farmer has towards 
his freight bill. 


Why Pay Both Ways? 


ANOTHER solution of the transportation 
problem from the farmer’s standpoint 
might be had—and there is a very strong 
tendency in that direction—through changing 
the industrial map of the United States. To 
illustrate, let us take Texas. The farmers of 
Texas wonder why it is necessary to ship 
their wool to New England and pay the 
freight for delivering it to New England and 
send their grain and their live stock up there 
to feed industrial New England, and then 
have the clothing sent back down to Texas 
and pay the freight both ways on it. 
They are wondering why some of the east- 
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ern factories should not be moved down near 
the sources of supply, so that they can reach 
the factories cheaply and also feed the people 
who are engaged in those industries move 
cheaply, without having so much transporta- 
tion of their material. You need not be sur- 
prised if many of the industries of the east, 
if high freight rates are insisted on as per- 
sistently as they have been, are taken to the 
west, nearer the sources of supply and the 
sources of food to feed the people who are 
engaged in those industries. 


Aid from Hydro-Electricity 


HEN we are thinking that another helpful 

solution will come, perhaps, by means of 
electrification. If we are not going to use 
our waterways much for transportation itself, 
why not use them for power more than we 
are now doing? The whole country is full of 
water power which might just as well be used 
for pulling owt loads across the country as to 
use coal and steam for doing it, and we be- 
lieve that ultimately it can and will be done. 

One of the things that seems to concern 
the transportation people, and particularly 
the railroads, is this thing we call the peak 
load. In other words, when Kansas shall 
have thrashed out 115 million. bushels of 
wheat they are expecting this year, the rail- 
roads all over the country will be in despera- 
tion as to how to get enough cars to Kansas. 
Heretofore the farmer has of necessity had 
to sell his wheat immediately at thrashing 
time in order to finance his business and to 
get rid of the wheat so that he may have 
the money to spend. He wants to do it right 
away, and the railroad men who are here 
know very well what a problem of that kind 
means. 

I want to make a suggestion here this morn- 
ing, that I think the farmers have in their 
own hands very largely the solution of that 
problem. Under the new credits law which 
Congress gave us at the last session and the 
new warehouse act which they gave us along 
with the cooperative marketing law, the 
farmer is so equipped that he can have ware- 
houses at the point of production, can ware- 
house his grain, take a receipt for it and get 
an advance on it under the new credits law, 
and the wheat need not all be sent out at 
once, but gradually distributed as the country 
needs it. 

That is what the farmer calls cooperative, 
orderly marketing. The idea is not to dump 
all our products on the market at one time 
when nobody is in a position to take care of 
them in good shape, but to place them on 
the market in such a way that they can be re- 
leased, as it were, and sent over the country 
at a time when they are ready to be con- 
sumed. I think the railroad people will 
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readily understand how this can do much to 
eliminate the peak load disturbances. 

We, as farmers, are hoping that the busi- 
ness men of the cities will realize our needs 
to such an extent that they will be willing 
to cooperate with us in securing better and 
cheaper transportation of our farm products. 
It means more than a little to the business 
interests of America; yes, I say it means 
everything to America. When I tell you that 
the great wealth of this country has originated 
in these agricultural products and that our 
great balance of trade year after year has 
come to us so far through our agricultural 
products, I think the business men of the 
cities will be just as much interested in a 
proper placing of those agricultural products 
as is the farmer himself. 

I have told you something of the difficulties 
the farmer has with his transportation prob- 
lem, and I thing it is a mistake for anyone 
to present an array of difficulties without at- 
tempting in some way to offer a solution. I 
want to say that the farmers, thro gh their 
organizations, are studying as they never did 
before their own problems, and going at it 
with such determination that, if their problems 
are to be solved, it will be in no small degree 
by the farmers themselves. 

The farmer has no more right to ask the 
bankers to come out and tell him how to run 
his farm affairs than the banker has to ask 
the farmer to come in and tell him how to 
run his bank. The farmer will either have to 
do his own thinking or employ somebody to 
do his thinking for him. 

I sometimes use.this rather homely expres- 
sion, which I think I have learned, that you 
can buy brains just as well as you can buy 
hogs. They cost a littk more money, but 
they are for sale; and it seems to us who are 
interested in farm organization that the time 
has come when the farmer must buy some 
brains if he cannot think the problem out 


Give Our Waterways a Chance ni 


HE GREATEST question before the 
i country today is the solution of the 
transportation problem. What will the 
solution be? Will it be the building of more 
railway lines and of more equipment? If so, 
who is to furnish funds? Do you know of 
any capital in this country seeking invest- 
ment in railway securities? If capital will 
not invest in railway securities, shall we un- 
dertake, from the public treasury, to supply 
the necessary funds and embark on another 
era of government operation? By experience 
we have learned the cost of such an under- 
taking. Why not adopt a national policy of 
assisting the railroads by developing and 
using other methods of transportation, espe- 
cially if such other methods can produce a 
cheaper service? 
We have expended in this country during 
the past four years, through federal and state 


himself, and that he must pay somebody to 
help him think out some of these problems. 
I want to say very frankly that that is the 
line along which the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is working, of employing 
specialists along certain lines to help the 
farmer solve some of these problems. 

Many people believe that the solution of our 
transportation problem lis in the Federal 
Government not only regulating the railroads 
but actually owning them. No doubt many 
farmers are among that number. However, 
the farmer who owns his farm and home is 
naturally a believer in private ownership. 
Such declarations as the farmers have made 
through their larger organizations such as the 
Farm Bureau and the Grange have been for 
proper regulation but not for public owner- 
ship. The American Farm Bureau Federation 
was one of the first big organizations of the 
country to ask for the return of the railroads 
to private management after the World War. 
The farmer’s observation of the extravagant 
and inefficient management of our public high- 
ways, often both in construction and main- 
tenance, does not encourage him to believe the 
management of railroads would be free from 
the same faults under public ownership. 

In the solution of the farmer’s transporta- 
tion problem the farmer demands not only 
cheap transportation, but he demands ade- 
quate transportation. If the transportation 
is not adequate to put his farm production 
on the market at the place where he wants it 
and when he wants it there, that transporta- 
tion system has fallen down. 


Better Facilities, Lower Rates 


HEN the time shall come that the rail- 
roads have more transportation facili- 
ties than they are finding the utmost use for, 
they, like all others, will feel that there is 
some competition and will, therefore, reduce 
freights; and I feel certain that adequacy in 
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appropriation, a sum in excess of $2,000,000,- 
000 for the improvement of our highways. 
These highways are making it possible to 
gather our products from the fields, the fac- 
tories, the mills and the mines, and to assem- 
ble them along the great rail lines of the 
country, but the rail lines are annually be- 
coming less able to distribute these products 
as the commerce of the nation demands. 

We have in this country great natural trunk 
line waterways. They penetrate our great 
industrial and agricultural districts; they flow 
by the gates of our cities where industry is 
being retarded by lack of facilities for trans- 
portation, and thence they flow out to the 
sea. Today they are rolling idly through 
our valleys, contributing nothing toward the 
nation’s wealth. Why not improve them and 
use them? Why not make them a part of a 
great transportation system composed of 
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transportation facilities is one of the roa 
toward reduction in freight rates. 

I think, after all I have said, that ] 
not say that the farmer, teo, demands 
er transportation, at least until such tip 
the prices of farm products reach a 
power relative to that of other products, 

Another possible solution of the tm 
portation difficulty is to find other me 
than the railroads for transporting our pp 
ucts. If we must have cheaper transpe 
tion and the railroads cannot possibly 
complish that, then the farmer is comp 
to seek other means, and he is doing tha 
no small degree. As many of the rail 
realize, motor trucks, particularly for 
trade, are cutting in very heavily on the, 
roads; and I firmly believe that, if 
can be had at a reasonable rate, it will 
tinue to cut in very heavily. 

In addition to that, the farmer is thin 
more seriously than ever before of | 
water transportation. He knows that | 
slow process; but he also knows it is = 
process; and America need not be g 
to find a return not only to the | 
ways of our rivers and streams but te 
canal systems. There may be a ret 
the construction of an enlarged canal sys 

The farmers of the middle west are ¥ 
firmly convinced that the transport of t 
things which are to go over seas cam 
greatly aided by the St. Lawrence water 
canal, by means of which we shall have 
direct outlet from the middle west of our’ 
port products, leaving out, perhaps, the m 
roads of the east. I do not think the rai- 
roads will feel particularly bad about this 
because they are getting all the produce they 
can carry, and probably always will get al 
they can carry. But other methods are going | the | 
to have to be added, either transport by | fund: 
water or through the building of other tran+ | Rive 
continental lines. been 
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highways, railways and waterways, not @ | For ; 
gaged in destructive and wasteful competk | of g 
tion, but coordinated and cooperating with | 71g 
each other? upon 

First of all, is the development of Of | to } 
waterways practicable? Can they be made | more 
of any real assistance to the railways and | river 
highways in carrying the commerce of | mitt 
country? Can they be made a part &8{ whic 
great system of transportation capable Ar 
meeting the demands of commerce? line | 

I know of no better answer to these quer] of fi 
tions than a study of the results of the Gor | For 
ernment’s experiment upon the Mississippi Tate, 
River. As you are doubtless aware, the. Wat} betw 
Department is operating a barge line up} $1.5: 
the Mississippi between St. Louis and NeW} mile 
Orleans. Its equipment consists of 39 barg®— The 
and 8 towboats. mile 

That operation has been handicapped by | the 
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Handicapped by lack of equipment and by the unimproved condition of the Mississippi, to name only two of the disadvantages against which the 
Mississippi barge line has had to contend, it has stil] managed to operate with 


a profit. Above is the “Natchez” towing eight barges downstream. 


These barges carry 16,000 tons of freight, equivalent to ten railroad trains of eighty cars each. The revenue of this one tow-boat from St. Louis 
. to New Orleans was $58,000, of which the net gain to the Government was $26,000. 


the failure of Congress to provide sufficient 
funds with which to improve the Mississippi 
River between Cairo and St. Louis. It has 
been further handicapped by the lack of suff- 
cient equipment to reduce the overhead ex- 
penses and to insure an economical operation. 
This operation has been further handicapped 
by the lack of adequate facilities and by the 
lack of cooperation on the part of the 
railroads. 

The barge line has been further handicapped 
by rail rates upon lines paralleling the river. 
For illustration: The rail rate on 100 pounds 
of sugar from New Orleans to St. Louis— 
718 miles—is $1.5534, while the rail rate 
upon 100 pounds of sugar from New Orleans 
to Fort Smith, Arkansas—494 miles—little 
more than one-half of the distance but off the 
Tiver, is $1.9414, and the barge line is per- 
mitted to charge only 80 per cent of the rail 
which parallels the river. 

_ Another handicap with which the barge 
line has had to contend has been the division 
of freight between the rail and water lines. 
For illustration: The joint rail and water 
tate, per 100 pounds upon first-class freight 
between St. Louis and Bayless, Arkansas, is 
$1.55%. The’ railroad hauls the freight 74 
miles and takes 8814 cents of the freight. 
The barge line hauls the same freight 306 
miles and gets 67 cents of the freight. Upon 
the same class of freight from St. Louis to 


Monroe, La., the railroad haul is 239 miles, 
and it takes 48 cents of the freight collected. 
The barge line haul is 408 miles, and it 
receives only 35 cents for its service. 

These instances might be multiplied, but 
it is interesting to note that in the face of 
all these handicaps, the barge line has oper- 
ated successfully and has yielded a profit to 
the Government. As a fair illustration of 
this operation, the Mississippi Barge Line 
during the first six months of last year car- 
ried 430,533 tons of freight, for which ser- 
vice the shippers paid $1,641,990.11. The 
total expenses of the barge-line operation 
during this period amounted to $1,289,224.01, 
leaving a profit to the Government during 
the six-month period amounting to $352,- 
776.10, which was enough to pay the depre- 
ciation upon the reproduction cost of the 
entire equipment and to earn on an annual 
basis 714 per cent upon the investment. 

The barge line earned this profit carrying 
freight at 3.05 mills per ton mile, while the 
average rail rate of the country, as shown 
by the records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was 10.76 mills per ton mile. 
True, the distance from New Orleans to St. 
Louis is one-third greater by barge than 
it is by rail, but even considering the barge 
rate upon the rail distance, the barge line 
earned a profit in the face of all the handi- 
caps which I have enumerated, and carried 





freight at less than 50 per cent of the aver- 
age rail rate of the country. This success- 
ful experiment under government operation 
should be sufficient to remove the last linger- 
ing doubt in the most sceptical mind as to 
the practicability and benefit to the shipper 
of the improvement and use of our inland 
waterways. 

A striking argument in favor of the im- 
provement of our inland waterways and their 
use as a part of the transportation system 
of the country, and their potentiality as a 
part of that system in supplying facilities for 
transportation adequate to meet the needs of 
our commerce, will be appreciated when I tell 
you that one towbeat with its fleet of barges 
makes the trip from St. Louis to New Orleans 
in a period of 6 days, carrying enough freight 
to load 12 full freight trains with 50 cars 
to each train and 50,000 pounds to each car. 
One towboat with a fleet of six barges loaded 
with steel made the trip within the last month 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo in a period of eight 
days. Three of those barges were taken to 
St. Louis with steel, which was transferred 
to railroad cars at St. Louis, destined for the 
oil fields of Wyoming. These three barges 
alone, constituting one-half of the fleet, car- 
ried enough to load 300 freight cars; and 
the shipper upon these three barges alone, 
in the difference between the cost of trans- 
porting this steel by water from Pittsburgh 
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to St. Louis and the rate which the rail 
lines would have charged for the same service, 
saved in excess of $7,000. 

Shippers in every congressional district in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
and practically all of the congressional dis- 
tricts in the southern portion of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, were patrons of this line. 

A question which is rapidly becoming a 
burning issue in this country is a demand for 
cheaper rates for carrying our freight. I 
am not one of those who believe that the 
railroads can make substantial reductions. I 
believe that they are doing their best to 
economize and reduce rates. I do not be- 
lieve that they are making excessive profits, 
and I am sure that their income is not sufh- 
cient to enable them to pay a reasonable re- 
turn to the investor who contributed the funds 
for their construction. 

If the railways are unable to afford cheaper 
transportation, why should not the shipping 
public be permitted to enjoy the benefits of 
cheap water transportation where such trans- 
portation can be made available? And then 
as a matter of justice and good public policy, 
the railways should be permitted to charge 
a compensatory rate—a rate sufficient to main- 
tain their equipment, defray their expenses 
and pay a reasonable return to the investors 
in territory where cheap water transportation 
cannot be made available. 

In the Mississippi Valley there is an abun- 
dance of slow, heavy freight which it is not 
profitable for the railroads to haul, and which 
is demanding an opportunity to use the water- 
ways. The government barge line has demon- 
strated that there are large quantities of 
sugar, coffee, and other heavy commodities, 
as well as goods from foreign shores, seeking 
water transportation to the north from New 


Taxed Rails and Untaxed Roads 


By CHARLES H. MARKHAM 


demands that the service be performed 
in each instance by that means which 
can render it most economically, all elements 
of cost considered and due allowance being 
made for speed, dependability and other fac- 
tors. We need a definite constructive policy 
under which expenditures for the development 
of railroads, waterways and highways for the 
use of motor vehicles as common carriers 
shall be concentrated, where physical and 
commercial conditions are favorable to the 
development of each form of transportation. 
The railroads are so regulated. Before a 
new line of railroad can be built or an old 
line abandoned, the facts must be presented 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
its authority obtained. Such regulation should 
apply to expenditures for other forms of 
transportation; haphazard spending, without 
a definite plan, is wasteful and harmful. 


Pi ecm coordination of transportation 
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Orleans, and vast quantities of coal seeking 
to be carried from the coal fields of Illinois 
and Kentucky to the St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis district to be used for heating and manu- 
facturing purposes. There are large quanti- 
ties of iron ore in the Minneapolis district 
seeking cheap water transportation southward. 
There are steel and iron products, tiling and 
brick in great quantities, and other heavy 
commodities seeking transportation to the 
south. Kansas City, St. Joseph and Omaha 
are in the greatest wheat-producing area in 
the country. Hundreds of millions of tons of 
this heavy freight each year are seeking to 
go, either in the form of grain down the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi to the sea, or in the 
form of flour down the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi to Cairo and up to the Ohio to the great 
industrial district around Pittsburgh. 


The Way Ahead 


[F OUR waterways are improved, all this 

heavy, sluggish freight can be carried prof- 
itably by barge lines at a rate of not more 
than one-third, and probably one-fourth of the 
best rate which the rail lines can afford to 
make. As it is today, we are suffering a shortage 
in transportation, because hundreds of thou- 
sands of freight cars are engaged in the long 
haul of heavy, unprofitable freight from the 
interior to the seaboard; and the railroads are 
suffering not only because of this unprofitable 
business, but because thousands of their 
freight cars, engaged in this service, are lost 
upon foreign lines. If this low-grade, heavy 
freight could be loaded upon barge lines and 
the cars now engaged in that service released 
for carrying expensive, high-grade freight on 
shorter hauls, not only would the rail lines 
be benefited and our transportation difficulties 
greatly relieved, but our shippers would be 
immeasurably benefited by the cheap rates 


President, Illinois Central Railroad Company 


Since there never is for any considerable 
time actual competition between water and 
rail carriers or between highway and rail 
carriers—as one or the other, when they are 
pitted against each other, takes practically all 
of the business—our national transportation 
policy should be, not to foster competition 
between one means of transportation and an- 
other, but to foster a coordinated develop- 
ment that will enable all mcans of transporta- 
tion to work together to give all sections of 
the country the best, most adequate and 
cheapest service possible. 

Public thought on this subject is sometimes 
confused by our neglect to consider as part 
of the cost of furnishing these other forms 
of service the expenditures made out of pub- 
lic funds upon the construction and mainte- 
nance of navigable waterways and _hard- 
surfaced highways. The taxpayers’ money 
that is expended upon inland waterways and 
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which would inevitably result to them 
Give us a great transportation system 
up of railways, waterways and 
not contending but cooperating. Let each 
factor of this great system supply a Service 
at the lowest rate of which it is ¢ and 
let the shippers pay to each of them a tap 
which is compensatory for the service te. 
dered and which will yield to the invest, 
a reasonable return upon his capital, Yea, 
more than that, let us have a great gy. 
tem of transportation, with highways dey. 
oped so that the motor truck can go to the 
farmer and into his fields and assemble his 
commodities along the rail lines. Let us haye 
railways, a larger unit of transportation tg 
assemble these commodities, especially the 
slow, heavy commodities, along our inland 
rivers, where the barge line—a still larger 
and cheaper unit of transportation—can 
them to distributing centers or to the se 
board of the nation. 
Before a system of transportation such as 
I have described can be realized in this com. 
try, two things must be accomplished: 
First, the projects for the improvement 
of our inland rivers which have been estab. 
lished by act of Congress, should be com. 
pleted, in order that these rivers may bh 
made ready and available for navigation, 
Second, the rail abuses should be abolished 
by law, and the rail and water lines should 
be converted from conflicting, contending 
forces to a coordinated, cooperative system 
endeavoring to serve the commerce of th 
country. When such legislation is enacted, 
which will guarantee to the investor of river 
equipment freedom from ruinous and confs 
catory competition, abundant capital will bk 
available for investment in river equipment 
sufficient to supply every demand of com 
merce for river transportation. 


highways is a part of the cost of the servitt 
provided by boat lines and motor vehicle ar 
riers, just as the money spent upon ther 
roadways is a part of the cost of the servit 
provided by the railroads. 

The only difference at present is that tal 
roads pay for the construction and mainit 
nance of their roadways and have to chap 
rates to cover that expense, while taxpay® 
foot the bills for providing navigable chit 
nels and hard roads and boat lines, and mr 
tor-vehicle companies consequently do m 
have to include such costs in their rates. 

As competitors, they have an unfair 
vantage over the railroads. In determifilf 
the true economy of transportation by walt 
way and by highway, due consideration me 
be given to all items of cost, including # 
cost of navigable channels and the cost 
suitable highways, however paid for. 

The subsidy of competing forms of ta 
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‘on from funds raised by taxation works 


q particular injustice upon patrons of the. 


railroads. The taxes paid by Class 1 rail- 
roads last year amounted to more than $300,- 
000,000, as compared with less than $100,000,- 
90 in 1911. The railroads have no other 
source of revenue, hence the funds to meet 
their tax bills have to come out of the purses 
of their patrons—those who pay freight and 
passenger rates. Supporting competitive 
transportation upon an artificial basis by 
means of taxation at the expense of the rail- 
roads and their patrons is false economy. 

Consider the cost of hard-surfaced roads 
that are ground to powder under the wheels 
of heavily loaded motor vehicles that are 
permitted to compete with the railroads in 
carrier service. Between 1910 and 1922 more 
than $3,000,000,000 was expended upon the 
construction and maintenance of good roads. 

The operators of motor-vehicle carriers 
contributed comparatively little to the costs 
of providing these highways, but they are 
them out. The only practicable solution of 
this question, in my opinion, is the construc- 
tion of comparatively short stretches of hard- 
surfaced roads designed and designated pri- 
marily for the use of motor trucks. 

Motor trucks are well suited for perform- 
ing transportation service in congested ter- 
minal areas where their expedited service from 
door to door gives them an advantage over 
the railroads in both speed and operating 
costs. In this field of service, which is a 
large one, I look for the use of motor vehi- 
cles to develop rapidly. 

The railroads are not opposed to the build- 
ing of good roads elsewhere than for the use 
of trucks in congested centers. It is to the 
public interest (and whatever is to the public 
interest is beneficial to the railroads) that 
our highways be extended as fully as economic 
conditions will justify. However, it is not 
to the interest of the railroads nor to the 
permanent interest of anyone else that motor 
vehicles operated for commercial purposes 
shall tear up roads built by public funds 
without paying a fair share of their costs. 


Waterway Development 


| AM not opposed to water transportation 

wherever it can be justified on the basis of 
economy and practicability. In order to as- 
sist in determining the advisability of using 
the lower Mississippi River, the Illinois Cen- 
tral System has cooperated heartily with the 
officials of the War Department in the experi- 
ment which they have been making since 
1918. If the experiment should eventually 
prove the wisdom of using the river for 
transportation, we believe the Illinois Central 
System ought not to be barred by law from 
putting boats on the river and operating them 
in conjunction with its services by rail. That 
Would be carrying out both the spirit and 
the letter of coordination. 

The coordination of our railroads, wateér- 
Ways and highways demands that the three 
forms of transportation be surrounded with 
comparable restrictions as to rates, service and 
safety to the public. This applies particu- 
to the present chaotic condition of 
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motor-vehicle operations in many states. 
Fewer than half of the states regulate motor- 
vehicle carriers at all. To allow motor- 
vehicle transportation operated strictly as a 
public utility to run without regulation in 
competition with a railway service that is 
closely regulated, is not only opposed to the 
American spirit of fair play, but is detrimental 
to the maintenance of adequate railway ser- 
vice, which the public must have at any cost. 


The Railroads’ Load 

A G00P deal of agitation in behalf of 

waterways is based upon the plea that 
they must be developed to relieve the rail- 
roads of the surplus of a load that has be- 
come too great for them to handle effectively. 
It is true that the railroads in recent years 
have not been able at all times to furnish 
promptly all the transportation service de- 
sired, but the development of competitive 
waterways would not solve the problem. 

From 1902 to 1922 the freight traffic of 
Class 1 railroads increased more than 100 
per cent, while their first-track mileage in- 
creased only about 25 per cent. This gives 
some idea of the possibilities of developing 
railway capacity through the building of larger 
cars and more powerful locomotives, the con- 
struction of additional trackage, the enlarge- 
ment of terminals, the reduction of grades, 
and so on. 

The efficiency of operation also is a con- 
tributing factor. In 1922 Class 1 railroads 
handled a freight traffic nearly 20 per cent 
greater than in 1914 with an actual decrease 
in freight train miles of nearly 11 per cent. 
However, great as has been the progress 
made to date, we have only scratched the 
surface. Under constructive treatment by 
the public the railroads have the capacity 
for practically unlimited development. The 
growth of our railroads in recent years has 
been arrested by inadequate earnings. To 
correct the condition we must not make fur- 
ther inroads upon their earnings, but permit 
them to realize a net income that will be 
attractive to the investors who must furnish 
the new capital for expansion and develop- 
ment. If we are not misled into adopting 
an unwise national railway policy, we need 
have no fear about the railroads being able 
to furnish their full share of the nation’s 
transportation service in the future. 

In the Transportation Act we have all the 
legal machinery necessary for a wise solution 
of the problems of the railroads. From time 
to time there is agitation for the repeal of 
the act, or of such portions of it as are not 
fully understood and appreciated by a num- 
ber of people. So far the Transportation 
Act has not had a fair trial under normal 
conditions, except perhaps in the last few 
months, which have been approaching normal. 
We need an opportunity to test out the law 
under normal conditions before changing it. 

All the costs of railway operation must 
be paid if we are to have continued railway 
service and maintain the railroads of the 
country as going concerns. Even if we should 
turn to government ownership or adopt a 
policy of subsidizing railway transportation, 
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the costs still would have to be paid, and 
they would have to come out of taxes—so, 
in any event, the problem of meeting those 
costs is one that we have to face. Business 
men are opposed to government ownership 
of the railroads, and unless we have govern- 
ment ownership or some form of subsidy, the 
costs of railway operation must be paid 
through adequate freight and passenger rates. 

The only way to bring rates down without 
impairing the railroads is to reduce costs. 


- As the railroads recover their financial stand- 


ing, and as further progress is made in econ- 
omies, freight and passenger rates can be 
still further reduced. However, the present 
scale of rates should remain in force until 
such time as reductions can be made without 
incurring the hazard of wrecking the railway 
machinery of the country. 

One of the most encouraging features of 
the railway situation is the evidence that state 
legislation designed to impose restrictive op- 
erating conditions upon the railroads, increase 
their expenses or limit their income, is be- 
coming unpopular. That is good news for 
business men, farmers, and all other classes 
of our population. In the state legislatures 
of the middle west of which I have knowl- 
edge, not a piece of antagonistic legislation 
has been passed this season. For example, 
take the states of Wisconsin, lowa and Minne- 
sota, the homes of Senators La Follette, 
Brookhart and Shipstead. 

These legislatures were flooded with the 
usual number of proposed measures hostile 
to the railroads and expensive to railway 
patrons. The legislatures of Iowa and Min- 
nesota have adjourned without enacting any 
legislation especially inimical to the railroads. 
Thus far none of the hostile measures intro- 
duced in Wisconsin has been passed, and we 
are hopeful that none will be passed. I be- 
lieve that condition is a result of the public’s 
awakened desire for fair treatment of the 
railroads. 


The Trend of Public Opinion 


pus opinion is a powerful force in con- 

trolling the railroads. In the past it has at 
times been antagonistic, and the country has 
suffered as a result. Railway managements 
are largely responsible for that because of 
their failure to correct the abuses that ex- 
isted within the railway business, and they 
also failed by neglecting to present to the 
public from time to time the essential fac‘s 
about their business. 

I believe that those conditions are rapidly 
passing away. Abuses have been or are being 
corrected, and our present system of regula- 
tion effectively prevents their recurrence. 

Since a sound and enduring solution of the 
railway problem is so essential to the welfare 
of all of us, it is a problem for business 
men and all others to be concerned about. 
The duty of helping to create an intelligent, 
constructive public opinion about the rail- 
roads rests upon leaders among business men, 
farmers and men in public life as much as 
upon railway managers, for all will suffer in 
the resulting disaster if such a public opinion 
is not created. 
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The Truck, the Railroad’s 


By ROY D. CHAPIN 


Chairman of the Board, Hudson Motor Car Company 
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HE ACTUAL competition between 
rail and motor carriers today is negli- 
gible; and where it does exist, it is 
largely due to the fact that the rail lines, 
suffering from undue regulation and 
cramped beyond reason financially, have 
been unable to provide desired facilities. 

Relief for the railroads from the un- 
profitable short haul, or rate increases 











which will make this service pay for it- 
self, seem to offer solutions to their diffi- 
culties. Perhaps use of gasoline equipment 
such as that now employed by forty railroads 
will serve in many cases. 

As for the long haul, the plain fact is that 
the motor-vehicle operator does not want and 
does not believe in it, save under exceptional 
conditions, and usually these have been forced 
upon him. 

Last year the motor industry, for example, 
was compelled to drive away from the fac- 
tories more than three hundred thousand mo- 
tor vehicles for delivery to buyers. Does 
anyone believe that this was done from 
choice? Is it not apparent at once that only 
lack of rail facilities forced an uneconomic 
movement of this character? Incidentally, 
does this not show clearly the necessity for 
a prosperous, efficient rail system? 

In the case of passenger travel, perhaps the 
steam lines would do well to consider long 
bus operations, especially in scenic country, 
as a supplement to their rail facilities. 

The field of operation in the terminal area 
appears to be one solution to the question 
which has not yet been given full consid- 
eration. 

Responsible railroad executives have said 
that 25 per cent of railroad equipment is 
absorbed in the haulage of less than 5 per 


cent of the commodity movement and that it 
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returns but about 10 per cent of the revenue. 

This is the less-than-carload movement, in 
which is involved most of the terminal 
troubles to which the railroad men of the 
present generation have fallen heir. 

Terminal facilities, taken to mean all other 
than main line facilities, another authority 
has said, represent about 50 per cent of the 
total capital investment of the rail lines. 

Much present railroad practice is a heritage 
of the horse-drawn days of highway traffic. 
Then the railroads had to place their stations 
close together, close to industrial areas, and 
had to use freight cars over short spurs to 
facilitate freight movements. 

As our cities have grown, the valuations 
on these terminal properties have swollen to 
unbelievable proportions, carrying with them 
enormous increases in fixed and operating ex- 
penses. The facilities are no longer adequate, 
yet to add to them would cost stupendous 
sums. 

Once added, the result would be a conges- 
tion of our city streets even worse than that 
of the present, and at best relief would be 
but temporary. 

Now consider the alternative. The rail- 
roads instead of coming into the center of 
the city for freight terminals could afford 
to move them well out, selling their down- 


town property. Not only would terminal 
charges be lessened, but the charge to th 
average merchant would be lower, since 
trucking movement is necessary anyway all 
since his truck could clear more quickly if 
did not have to go through crowded aij 
streets or wait for hours at overloaded 
platforms. 

Automatically, such an operation would 
release thousands of freight cars now wWeél 
for deliveries, to spur lines, and the merchant 
would see his long-distance cargoes coming 
through more quickly, with a resultant & 
crease in the interest charges on his imvet 
ment. 

City development would be permitted # 
proceed in a more orderly fashion, the dat 
ger of closed factories due to delayed ship 
ments of necessities would be avoided, au 
the wheels of commerce would move mom 
smoothly all along the line. 

Passenger traffic does not afford as critica 
a problem, since, as someone has put it, “the 
goods deliver themselves.” 

A store-door delivery service furnished by 
an organization entirely apart from the th 
roads, which would contract to take @ 
goods from the producer’s platform and plat 
them at the gate of the consumer, using the 
rail or water for the long haul and the 
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for the short delivery, seems to be one an- 
gwer to which we are tending. 

If we can progress to this point, then the 
shipper will have completed transportation 
involving the shortest length of time for each 

i He will find his inventories cut 
down, as he will no longer have to carry huge 
stocks on hand; the interest on goods in 
transit will be decreased; fresh goods can be 
constantly maintained; and the greater turn- 
over of course, means a greater profit. 
ly, the railroad will have its capital 
wes, as well as operation costs, reduced, 
“its equipment left free for use in the 
le long haul. 

» of the best forms of transportation 
th we shall see in our day will be the 
Hection of the unit container system which 
being tested by the New York Cen- 
fal and perhaps other rail lines. This in- 
yolves the use of a unit body 
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of highway are made ready for constant 
traffic. 

Government surveys in Connecticut, Ten- 
nessee, Maryland and elsewhere show con- 
clusively that by far the largest percentage 
of traffic, even over our main highways, is 
purely local. Highways, paralleled by other 
carriers in many instances but still largely 
destined for “feeder” uses, must be improved 
in every state, in order that the rail, water 
and electric lines shall realize their full vol- 
ume of travel, and, more important, that the 
public shall derive the benefit of lowered 
transport charges, which logically and natu- 
rally follow improved highways. 

At the same time, politics must be elimi- 
nated from our highway program and cen- 
tralized economic and engineering control 
should determine the order, character, and 
extent of road improvement upon a basis 
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to the cost to the public of this form of 
transportation. 

Other large taxes are assessed against the 
electric lines and other carriers, yet inevita- 
bly the consumer must pay. In all these 
cases, then, we have an artificial barrier 
imposed in the way of efficient transportation 
at the lowest cost to the using public. 

Inevitably, too, these barriers must be 
recognized as standing in the way of the most 
effective use of the motor by the rail and 
electric lines. 

It seems further that the motor truck and 
the passenger car must take the place of 
thousands of miles of short-line railroads 
which were originally built and operated only 
because the cheaper and more flexible medium 
was not in existence. 

Again, it is apparent that rules and regula- 
tions designed to cover old forms of trans- 
port cannot always be made to 











which can be transferred from 
truck to train, to boat, to electric 
line, to truck, without repacking 
and by a simple crane operation. 
The questions of a closer co- 
ordination of motor bus and elec- 
tric line in the serving of urban 
and interurban passenger traffic 
have afforded investors in traction 
stocks some anxious moments in 
the past, but the relations in 
these fields are now generally 
understood to be complementary 
rather than competitive, and with 
that point in mind traction opera- 
tors are now going into the bus 
field. 


Marco Polo, a Livingstone. 


The Motor Car and Cities 


HE motor vehicle is the answer of mechanical genius to the in- 
herent demand for individual transport, 
The owner of the motor car can be a Columbus, a Balboa, a 
Alone, or with his family, he can 
daily penetrate into new countries.. A new vista has been opened 
before him which suddenly has made life »reeminently worth while. 

If the motor car met only this one universal human demand, its 
use would be justified. But it has done more. 

The farmer, chained in isolation like Prometheus of old, has had 
his shackles struck down by the flight of this modern weapon of 
Hercules. 

The man toiling in the city, his eyes intent upon a distant day 
when he might retire to the pleasures of country life, sees the goal 
placed immediately before him. 

Old inhibitions are blotted out. 
ence which, possessing all the advantages of the city, carries with 
it the flavor of the open country.—Roy D. Chapin. 


We look forward to an exist- 


apply to a new form. 

For example, there is the ques- 
tion of proper regulation of the 
motor. Of course, the vehicle 
should be required to comply 
with every regulation having to 
do with the safety of life, limb 
and property. That is funda- 
mental. Overloading should not 
be tolerated nor reckless driving. 
There should be reasonable re- 
strictions to protect the highway, 
but there should also be a recog- 
nition that the highway is of ser- 
vice only as it is used; and, ac- 
cordingly, there should be a 
proper balance between road and 











The electric line, either sur- 
face or subway, is the present great purveyor 
of mass transportation in the cities. Differ- 
ences of opinion have developed among ex- 
perts as to the future trend of this traffic. 
What is the field of the bus line on the main 
thoroughfares of cities? Have London and 
Paris something to teach us in this respect? 

It is quite natural that the advent of a 
new form of transportation should bring with 
it new problems and obstacles which must 
be overcome before the public and other 
transport agencies car reap the full benefit 
of its use. 

When the railroads were first developed, 
history shows that they were not properly 
appreciated, and it was only as the public 
came to a realization of their possibilities as 
carriers that they were accorded full recog- 
nition. 

The rise of modern highway transport is 
without parallel in the rapidity with which 
it has won popular favor, but there still 
femains much to be done before we can 
achieve that completed transportation which 
the public demands. 

As one case in point, while we now have 
Some 350,000 miles of improved highway, 
259,000 miles of railway, 18,000 miles of 
interurban electric line and 15,000 miles of 
inland canals and waterways, none of the 
older forms of transport can reap the full 
benefit from highway transport until a much 
larger percentage of our 2,800,000-odd miles 





of future traffic requirements. There should 
be a definite correlation between interstate, 
state, county and local systems; and the 
annual highway budget should be adjusted 
to relative tax needs for other public 
purposes. 

A charge which the public is now subject to 
is excessive special taxation levied against 
transportation agencies, which the public as 
consumers of the commodities must pay. 

Thus, for example, a study made from 
government figures by John E. Walker, for- 
merly tax advisor to the Treasury, shows that 
the rail lines contributed approximately 
$304,000,000 in taxes in 1922. 

Motor users paid special taxes of $340,- 
000,000 in 1922, or the equivalent of nearly 
one-half of the total highway construction 
and maintenance bill of the nation, estimated 
at $742,000,000. Of that amount, $120,000,- 
000 were discriminatory taxes levied by the 
Federal Government and exactly comparable 
to those railroad taxes which, also growing 
out of the war, were repealed by a recent ses- 
sion of Congress. 

We take no issue with that portion of the 
remainder expended in the upkeep of high- 
ways, as we believe that the user should pay 
a fair charge for service rendered. But those 
taxes which are levied for construction or 
which do not go into highway work at all 
constitute the payment of general benefits 
through special levies which add materially 





vehicle as well as between vehi- 
cle and road. 

Proper correlation of traffic is likely also 
to imply exclusive franchises in return for 
the regular service which the public has a 
right to demand. 

I have already tried to indicate the far- 
flung influence of highway transport on our 
ways of life. We cannot hope to see 
that influence fully realized unless we 
make systematic efforts te increase our fa- 
cilities in our cities as well as in our rural 
communities. 

The evils of congestion in densely popu- 
lated areas tend to slow down every form 
of transport, and in doing so they stem the 
flow of people and business, to the injury 
of all transportation and of the public. 

There must be extended research, and 
our universities and other educational in- 
stitutions must train thousands of men for 
us, if we are to obtain adequate answers to 
this highly complex problem of completed 
transportation. 

The responsibility for finding the answer 
to this question rests with the motor indus- 
try, the railroads, the other carriers and the 
lawmakers. 

But over and above all remains the 
ever-paramount need of conserving the wel- 
fare of the public, and of the nation, if you 
please. 

We can only attain the desired goal if we 
keep that need always in mind. 
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Placing the War Veteran in Industry 


By Brig. Gen. FRANK T. HINES 


HE WORLD WAR cost us about $25,- 

000,000,000 in money. How much more 

it will cost us, no man can say. Besides 
the original financial cost and besides the 
number of dead that we left on the battle- 
fields and in the hospitals of war, this country 
has some half-million of men who today are 
suffering ills and physical disabilities which 
are the result of their service. 

Their country—our country—is not un- 
mindful of their services and their sufferings. 
Rather is it pouring forth its succor to its 
defenders as no nation in the history of 
the whole world has ever done. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars are being spent for 
the care of these disabled and diseased by 
reason of service. We are not forgetting— 
and we must not forget. 

The agency that our Government is using 
for disbursing this money and for handling 
all relations with the veterans of the World 
War is known as The United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. This is a separate department of 
the Government set up by Congress, and it 
functions directly under the President. 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau has 
four main divisions: (1) The Claim Divi- 
sion, (2) the Insurance Division, (3) the 
Medical Division, and (4) the Rehabilitation 
Division. 

It has recently fallen to my lot to be made 
the director of this bureau. My charge is 
no small one. My task is, in the main, a two- 
fold one: (1) to solve a peculiarly human 
problem, and (2) to head up a gigantic busi- 
ness enterprise. 

It would appear to me then that my main 
efforts must lie along two lines: (1) Build- 
ing up the right kind of personal relation- 
ship in the organization and between the 
organization and those for whom it exists, 
and (2) guiding the organization along busi- 
ness lines. 

Some idea of the size of the Veterans’ 
Bureau as a business corporation may be 
gained from the following figures: As a cor- 
portation it would have more than one hun- 
dred million shareholders; it spends about 
$500,000,000 per annum; it has 30,000 em- 
ployees in hospitals, dispensaries, schools and 
offices throughout the country, and about 
1,000,000 direct customers or beneficiaries. 

Certainly the executive force that is to 
guide the destinies of this enterprise must 
play the leading part in bringing success to 
its work. We must have men with courage, 
judgment and decision. They must have ex- 
ecutive ability. This calls for intelligence in 
organization and for knowledge of men. 

The work must be planned and the right 
men assigned to each sort of work. We 
know that even wise and industrious men are 
capable of much greater effort than by them- 
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selves they are likely to put forth, We must 
then supply the condition and the stimulus 
which will tap these reserve powers to bring 
them to bear on the day’s work. 

There is a peculiar danger in our organi- 
zation for our executives to become lost in 
detail and so lose what is significant in the 
mass of what is not. There is another con- 
dition existing in our organization which may 
not be peculiar to our work but which is, 
nevertheless, serious and must be combatted. 
I refer to the point that when a problem 
comes up to our men, the personal question 
too often arises, “How will this affect me 
personally?” We must strive to handle all 
questions objectively, not on the basis of 
convenience or personal preferment, but on 
the basis of results—results that are in keep- 
ing with policy that ought to dominate a real 
business organization. 

After some two months’ analysis, I feel that 
the one activity of the Bureau that should 
engage the greatest amount of public atten- 





The Spirit of 
Transportation 


HE last series of paintings inter- 
preting The Spirit of Transporta- 
tion as it has been conceived by twelve 
of America’s leading artists, are re- 
produced in full color on the pages 
following. 
In the May number of “The Nation’s 
Business” appeared the work of 


F. X. Leyendecker Franklin Booth 
George E. Browne Wm. Mark Young 


The June number contained reproduc- 
tions of the paintings by 


F. Louis Mora 
Alphonse Mucha 


James Cady Ewell 
R. F. Heinrich 


The artists whose canvases are re- 
produced in the following pages are: 


Coles Phillips Max Bohm 
Jonas Lie Maxfield Parrish 


Some months ago Eugene B. Clark, 
president of the Clark Equipment Com- 
pany and the Clark Trucktractor Com- 
pany of Buchanan, Michigan, invited 
twelve of the country’s most talented 
artists to portray, each in his own way, 
the idealism of transportation. A bonus 
prize of $1,000 was offered as an award 
in addition to the payment for each 
painting. 

So much interest has been shown in 
these reproductions of the work of well 
known American artists that “The Na- 
tion’s Business” has arranged to bring 
out in larger size and in full color Mr. 
Maxfield Parrish’s interpretation of 
The Spirit of Transportation. An an- 
nouncement regarding this will be found 
on page 61 of this issue of “The Nation’s 
Business.” 











tion is Vocational Rebalitation. I fee} this 
because it is the one activity in which the 
people of the country can cooperate to the 
greatest extent. 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau has 
received up to date the applications of 671. 
676 men who have declared themselves a 
incapacitated for carrying on in their pre. 
war activity by reason of their services jp 
the World War. Out of this number the 
Bureau has declared as eligible for vocational 
training under the United States Veterans 
Bureau Act, 312,819. The total number of 
men put into training up to the present time 
is 164,484. There are in training today 
90,468. 

These 90,468 trainees are distributed as 
follows: 45,170 are in institutional training— 
that is, in universities, colleges and schools 
other than strictly Bureau schools; 35,929 
are in placement training—that is, “training 
on the job,” in industry; 4,981 are in schools 
operated by the Bureau; 4,272 are pursuing 
correspondence school instruction, and 116 
are receiving tutorial instruction. 

Now the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
Congress provides that each one of these 
men shall receive a base maintenance allow- 
ance of from $80 to $100 a month and an 
amount in addition for each dependent, all 
of which, taken together, might total up to 
$170 per month. The Act of Congress does 
not specify any arbitrary length of time dur- 
ing which the men shall thus be taken care 
of. It is left to the discretion of the Direc- 
tor and the Bureau as to the length of time 
that is necessary for the proper rehabilita- 
tion of the men. We have more than 10,00 
men on our rolls at the present time that 
have had more than three years of training. 

I have a feeling that the majority of these 
men desire to complete their training period, 
accept employment, and depend upon them- 
selves as soon as it can be done. There are 
instances, however, where the maintenance al- 
lowance which the Government provides 
probably amounts to more than prewar earm- 
ings, and this tends to offset their normal 
desire to learn and get ahead. This situation 
we must take care of; and it shall be my 
endeavor to give most serious thought to 
the solution of the problem, so that it wil 
work out to the welfare of the men them- 
selves, as well as to the Government. 

The incentive on the part of the trainee t0 
complete his training expeditiously, to get 4 
job and stand on his own feet, must be built 
up. Manifestly, the intent of the act is t0 
assist veterans in this respect, as this will 
make for higher self-respect and_ better 
citizenship. = 

In this work we should be careful to se 

(Continued on page 37) 
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~ Coles Phillips, 


R. PHILLIPS uses a winged figure of “Progress” 

to portray his theme. As she runs she spins with her 
left hand a gigantic disc wheel, symbolic of transportation. 
The light of the flaming torch which she bears aloft in 
her right hand streams back over her nude figure; in the 
lower left-hand corner is a miniature of great brilliance, 
emblematic of the effect of transportation. The minia- 
ture at the right shows a dull drab scene—untouched by 
the spirit of transportation. 


(C)1922, Clark Equipment Co., 


Buchanan Mich. 














©1922. Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 


R. LIE develops his theme from a scene of realistic 
industrialism showing a manufacturing center with 
belching chimneys, great overhanging cranes, freighters 
from whose funnels pour clouds of smoke, while in the 
foreground are busy railroad trains and motor trucks 
bringing to them their burdens of commerce; through the 
yellow atmosphere of the factory an aeroplane wings its 
way—an augury of the future. It is a dynamic scene 
of transportation at work 








Max Bohm, 


MR. BOHM finds his theme in a typical Western scene. 

An Indian family with horse and dog travois—prob- 
ably the earliest American method of transportation 
passes off to the left, as the savage with half pathetic 
gesture hails a modern motor truck which is seen in the far 
distance passing on to civilization and prosperity led by 
Progress"’ riding a winged disc wheel, symbolic of trans- 
portation. 





©1922, Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich, 
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Maxfield Parrish 





©1922 Clark Equipment Co Buchanan Mich. 


MR PARRISH takes his theme from the Royal Gorge 
- — Of Colorado, presenting as it does a majestic physical 
barrier to progress. At one side above the rushing moun- 
tain stream may be seen chiseled in the cliff a tiny road 
along which passes a train of motor trucks, the artery of 
civilization—a dramatic portrayal of how civilization has 
conquered the heights, opening to commerce the vast 
regions beyond 
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that we do not take away that very essential 

ity necessary for the man to succeed in 
civil life—that is, confidence in one’s self 
to go it alone. 

We have some 36,000 men who are actually 
taking training “on the job,” in the workshops 
and factories of this country. These men 
are receiving their regular maintenance pay 
from the Government, and it has been the 
theory that these men were not to receive 
pay from the employer, but they were to re- 
ceive real instruction and training. I am 
convinced by what I have found that entirely 
too many of these men are not being trained 
by the establishments that have them, to the 
extent originally contemplated. They are 
being put to work on jobs that have as their 
result nothing but production for the indus- 
trial concern. Furthermore, some of the con- 
cerns fail to have jobs available for these 
men on their own payrolls at the time they 
are taken off the government rolls. 


THE NATION’S 


Some of the men now in placement train- 
ing have been there for well over two years. 
If no progress has been made in that time, 
I believe that something is radically wrong 
with the trainee as well as the concern; and 
I am instituting a general survey of the coun- 
try that will disclose the facts in regard to 
this situation. 

The average length of training of all men 
now receiving instruction is over two and 
one-half years. Bearing this in mind, I want 
to outline the principal kinds of training they 
have been receiving: 


20,763 business courses, 

11,168 mechanical trades, 

11,410 agricultural courses, 

7,500 metal trades, 

8,650 electrical trades, 

3,535 building trades, 

2,775 advertising trades, 

12,618 professional courses, 

12,049 other lines of work, such as shoemaking 
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and tailoring, which are not included in the seven 
general classes. 

The particular way in which very many of 
you can render assistance that will be of di- 
rect practical benefit is in the employment 
of the men whom we have béen training. 
Kindly keep in mind that we have candidates 
for practically every position that you might 
have vacant, that we have trained these men 
to the best of our ability, and that we ex- 
pect them to give you an honest day’s labor 
for the wages that you offer. 

It is my desire to awaken the whole coun- 
try, at least the employing portion of it, to 
the fact that in their cooperation with the 
Veterans’ Bureau in the employment of these 
men they will not only be rendering a pa- 
triotic service but they will find it to be 
financially profitable for them to deal with 
us. Last, but not least, these young men will 
profit, for they will receive the benefits which 
it is intended their training should afford. 


Why Not Fix Resale Prices? 


of the results of the acquisition of mo- 

nopolistic power was group price-fixing. 
And as that at which the Sherman law was 
aimed was the.-combination of multiple units 
into one, so the union of their power into 
one result, expressed in uniform price, came 
under condemnation. There never was, in 
connection with the Sherman law any idea 
that there was or should be any limitation 
upon the righ of an individual to fix the 
price of that which lay within its own vol- 
untary assumption, namely, something which 
he produced without contract and which he 
subsequently tendered in the open market. 

There was, however, an unmistakable op- 
position to the expression of the purpose 
of multiple units by combined effort. Before 
the enforcement of the Sherman law had 
proceeded very far, considerable opposition 
to the universal application of this principle 
became manifest. This took form in the 
exemptions afforded to labor and to agricul- 
tural organizations. But with these excep- 
tions the right to fix prices by group action 
Was consistently denied. 

In due course there arose for considera- 
tion the action of a manufacturer who had 
entered into a contract not with other manu- 
facturers but with those who were engaged 
in the distribution of the manufacturer’s 
products to the consumer, by which the resale 
prices fixed by the manufacturer were car- 
tied through to the consumer. 

At once the question arose whether the 
tesult which was sought to be accomplished 
by the manufacturer in thai instance was of 
the same nature as the result produced by 
4 combination among manufacturers them- 
selves to set a uniform price, and therefore 
Whether the same rule should be applied. 


[ BECAME apparent years ago that one 
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Of the Federal Trade Commission 











N PRESENTING to the executives of the 

American trade associations this discussion 
of the present state of the law as to the fixing 
of retail prices as exemplified in the Miles 
and the Beech-Nut cases, Mr. Gaskill made 
this reservation: 

“I must ask you to accept these remarks as 
a purely individual expression, representing 
my personal view. I make this reservation be- 
cause I have no reason to believe that my 
fellow members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission share my views.” 

In setting forth to its readers this summary 
of Mr. Gaskill’s views, THz Nation's Business 
makes a like reservation on this much-argued 
and much-litigated subject. We are seeking 
only to give the opinions of those best qualified 
to speak, whether or not they are in accord with 
the views of the editors of this magazine. 
—The Editor. 


NELSON B. GASKILL 





The fundamental difference between the two 
cases, which it seems to me must have been 
lost to sight, was that the single manufac- 
turer contracting with his distributors was 
acting in accordance with the full manifesta- 
tion of the voluntary nature of business and 
was reflecting, in the contracts for resale 
which he required of his distributors, his 
individual judgment of the manner and the 
method in which he desired to conduct his 
business, and the prices at which he desired 
to submit his goods for the acceptance or 
rejection of the public. 

Proceeding by deductive reasoning from 
the fundamental principle, it is manifest that 
the single element of agreement in the two 
cases is not enough to justify the application 
of the same rule, because the exemption of 
labor and agriculture from the provisions 
of the statute makes it perfectly clear that 
the objection to agreement expressed in the 


statute is not a universal principle of neces- 
sary application. Nor was it sufficient to 
bring down upon the two cases the same 
condemnation that the result of the agreement 
was the establishment of a price, because 
both labor and agriculture were permitted 
to determine prices by agreement. There- 
fore that result could not, if these exemp- 
tions were correct, be universally condemned. 

The United States Supreme Court, how- 
ever, in the Dr. Miles Medical Company 
case, held that a manufacturer could not 
contract with his distributors to maintain the 
resale price fixed by the manufacturer, for 
the reason that such contracts were in re- 
straint of trade, precisely as though the con- 
tract had been made by a group of manu- 
facturers. 

If resale price maintenance is a legitimate 
expression of the voluntary character of a 
manufacturer’s business whereby he projects 
himself and his method of doing business 
through the intervening channels to the con- 
sumer and himself assumes the risks incident 
thereto, then the contract, formal and com- 
plete, is the natural, logical and effective 
means of carrying out this practice. But the 
court has held not that resale price main- 
tenance was illegal, but that the contract was 
the objectionable feature, and this for the 
reason that the contract was the expression 
of the unity of mind and purpose between 
the manufacturer and his distributors. 

Since resale price maintenance was by in- 
ference at least, by this and subsequent deci- 
sions held to be lawful though it might not 
be accomplished by contract, naturally and 
properly those to whom such a practice made 
appeal sought to accomplish this seemingly 
lawful end by devices calculated to produce 
the same result, thovgh not capable of con- 
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demnation as contracts and just so soon as 
they became reasonably effective, naturally 
they produced exactly the same results as 
were attributed to the contract system. 

Simce the decision in the Miles Medical 
case, therefore, made a contract for resale 
price maintenance unlawful, a simple process 
of reasoning would indicate that an under- 
standing, not expressed in the form of a con- 
tract but otherwise equally clear, was in its 
essentials just as much within the prohibition 
against accomplishing a resale price by unity 
of action as was the formal contract. And 
the Department of Justice and the Federal 
‘Trade Commission proceeded: in accordance 
with this line of reasoning. 

The result was a series of decisions cul- 

minating in that recently handed down by 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
action brought by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany. As this is the latest of this series, it 
‘is worth considering in the light of the 
analysis of the Dr. Miles Medical case which 
I attempted above. 
‘In this latest utterance on the subject, 
resale price maintenance is again sustained 
as a legal right pertaining to the voluntary 
assumption and conduct of business by an 
individual. Of course, this decision has no 
relation whatever to group price-fixing. The 
court denied absolutely the contention ad- 
vanced by the Government that there was 
no right of refusal to sell for the purpose 
of maintaining a suggested resale price. Yet, 
just as the contract system of the Dr. Miles 
case was condemned, so the policy of the 
Beech-Nut Company was condemned as an 
unlawful method of accomplishing a lawful 
object, because of the element of agreement 
or understanding not expressed in the form of 
a contract but effectively operative as the 
court found between the manufacturer and 
its distributors. 

There were certain practices of the Beech- 
Nut Company’s policy which it was enjoined 
from using. It was required to discontinue 


the maintenance of a black list, the use of - 


identification marks on packages, the use 
of salesmen or special agents to detect price- 
cutters, and the like methods which readily 
suggest themselves to the mind as means of 
accomplishing an effectual system of resale 
price maintenance. 


A Matter of Background 


pyAcH and every one of these operations 

would be legitimate expressions of a manu- 
facturer’s business were it not for the fact 
that the court found that there had been 
created by the act of the manufacturer a 
common understanding between and among 
all distributors and the manufacturer as to 
the maintenance of the resale prices, the 
activity offered on the part of the manufac- 
turer to accomplish this result, and the re- 
liance which the manufacturer and each dis- 
tributor were entitled to have in the integrity 
and effectiveness of the system. In other 
words, the various acts prohibited to the 
Beech-Nut Company are not unlawful of 
themselves, but were declared to be so be- 


cause of the background of common under- 
standing against which they were placed. 

It is a simple matter to project the imagina- 
tion forward to a state of facts upon which 
it is so difficult to apply the formula of the 
Beech-Nut decision that the illogical nature of 
the present status must be apparent. If in 
the Beech-Nut case the understanding was 
seen to exist because of the fulness of ex- 
planation made by the manufacturer of his 
policy and a frank statement as to the co- 
operation in the policy which was expected, 
let us suppose that the manufacturer elimi- 
nates all explanation and merely suggests a 
resale price to the consumer. Without mak- 
ing any explanation to a price-cutter the man- 
ufacturer refuses further dealings with him. 


Rights of the Manufacturer 


[F OTHER distributors complain to the man- 

ufacturer of the operations of a price-cutter 
and the manufacturer then concludes rela- 
tions with such a dealer, does that juxtaposi- 
tion indicate the cooperation which brings the 
Beech-Nut rule into operation? It seems to 
me that such a conclusion cannot be main- 
tained because the manufacturer, under such 
a condition, possesses a lawful right to dis- 
continue relations with the distributor who 
will not maintain his resale price. 

But it may be asked, “Supposing the manu- 
facturer invites all his distributors to report 
price-cutters, does such an invitation invoke 
the Beech-Nizt rule?” On the face of it, it 
may seem to call for such a conclusion. But 
this again involves a condition in which one 
may state circumstances which make the con- 
clusion so illogical as to defeat it. We will 
assume that a manufacturer merely suggests 
a resale price and that, wherever he dis- 
covers a price-cutter without the use of spe- 
cial agents or salesmen or reports from 
distributors, he exercises what the court al- 
lows to be a lawful right of refusal to sell. 

The exercise of these two legal rights by 
the manufacturer gives rise, by necessity, to 
a presumption in the mind of each distribu- 
tor who must be accredited with a sufficient 
amount of intelligence to engage in some 
reasoning, that the manufacturer is endeav- 
oring to maintain and protect a resale price. 
As each distributor realizes that it is to his 
advantage to maintain this price, the same 
process of reasoning leads him to the con- 
clusion that each of his fellow-distributors 
is reasoning in the same way and to the 
same conclusion. The mere exercise, there- 
fore, by the manufacturer of his conceded 
legal rights to suggest a resale price and to 
refuse to sell to a price-cutter gives rise to 
that common understanding between manu- 
facturer and distributors which was the es- 
sence of the contracts in the Dr. Miles case 
and was likewise the essence of the arrange- 
ment in the Beech-Nut case. 

So it seems to me we arrive at a con- 
clusion that that which was condemned in 
the two cases was a matter_of form rather 
than of substance. And immediately we 
arrive at that conclusion, it seems to me to 
be necessary to review the whole course of 
the attitude of law and administration to- 
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ward this question of resale price 
nance, because if the substance of the my 
tion between the manufacturer and his gj, 
tributors may rise in last analysis from th 
exercise of legal rights on the part Of the 
manufacturer, that which prevents him frop 
exercising those rights in the most 

form is an obstacle to progress and should 
be removed as speedily as possible. 

Of course, the familiar argument againg 
the practice of resale price maintenance i 
that it affords an easy method of exacting an 
undue price from the consumer. There ap 
many answers to this argument, but chief 
among them I would place the proposition 
that neither properly directed legislation no 
well-conceived administration denies the e. 
ercise of a legal right in order to prevent th: 
occurrence of a possible wrong. 

If undue exaction through price mainte. 
nance manifests itself, the remedy should hy 
directed toward a reduction of the pric 
level rather than to a prevention of th 
practice itself. Another answer, and it seems 
to me a very forcible one, is that the man;- 
facturer who assumes to fix the price of his 
product to the consumer exposes himself 
thereby, thoroughly and effectually, to th 
operation of competitive prices to a greater 
extent than the competing manufacturer who 
does not do so. The product must sell upon 
its merits. 

There are possibilities of value in the policy 
of price protection or resale price mainte. 
nance which have been, to a large extent, de- 
feated because of the attitude of the lw 
toward this practice and the restrictions whic 
have been put upon its exercise. Some time 
ago there was brought to the attention of 
the Federal Trade Commission a report which 
stated that a manufacturer of automobiles 
establishing an extensive system throughout 
the country for the quick provision of dupl- 
cate’ parts and repairs was not only main 
taining a fixed price upon repair parts but 
was also entailing, upon those who handled 
the repair parts, fixed labor charges for mak- 
ing certain repairs, in order that the users 
the cars in question might obtain repair parts 
and labor at a reasonable and uniform scale 


Price Protection 


GOMEONE without authority had circulated 
the statement that the Federal Trade 
Commission had condemned the practice, and 
for this reason the manufacturer in question 
had lifted the parts and labor schedules i 
certain localities. The result had been an & 
aggerated increase in the charges for repait 
parts and for labor charges. 

The reported action of the Federal Trait 
Commission in the premises was, in fact, ut 
true. But the instance affords illustration # 
the fact that a protected price, operated ® 
a maximum as well as a minimum, conta 
values which have been, to a large extell, 
lost because the exercise of the system lis 
been so greatly hampered and restricted. 

To the inability of a manufacturer to pi 
tect the price of his product may be # 
tributed, quite as much as to any other cause 
the tendency to deterioration of quality whid 
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js a distressing manifestation along many 
lines today. Deterioration of quality is a 
remedy alternative only to going out of busi- 
ness, which is forced upon the producer who 
cannot, to any effective degree, protect the 
selling price of his product. 

It would be almost impossible to exaggerate 
the confusion which exists in many lines of 
business, because of the impossibility, under 
the law and the decisions as they stand, of 
effectively maintaining resale price mainte- 
nance. Some time ago I stated my con- 
yiction that selling below cost, thereby in- 
duding all the elements of charge upon a 


commodity up to the moment of sale, was 
not only a wasteful and uneconomic method 
of doing business, but that it was also an 
unfair method of competition. It is useless 
to expect this practice to cease of its own 
accord. So far as I can see, the law as it 
stands affords no protection against it. 
The most effective remedy for dealing with 
it is the policy of resale price maintenance, 
the praciical use of which is now denied. At 
common law selling below cost or below a 
remunerative price to the seller was not an 
unlawful method of competition unless there 
was joined with it a discoverable intent to 
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injure a competitor, an accompaniment which 
may be but is seldom discernible in present- 
day practices. The occasions in which there 
is a price war directed against a competitor 
are so few as to be almost negligible. There 
is, however, a well-nigh univérsal practice 
of selling one line below cost, recovering the 
loss and making a profit on the entire trans- 
action through the sale of accompanying com- 
modities at a very much augmented price 
This system is nothing less than ruinous to 
those who are engaged in the single line which 
is sold below cost, and it relentlessly forces 
them to the wall. 
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HE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of 

the United States, having more than 

two years ago set up within its head- 
quarters at Washington a new departmental 
administration as a means of improving the 
efficiency of its headquarters organization, has 
just taken another important step looking 
towards further decentralization for the pur- 
pose of bringing member organizations into 
closer touch with the central headquarters. 

The decentralization plan, as approved by 
the Chamber’s Board of Directors, has been 
laid before the membership and will be put 
into operation as soon as practicable. 

At present the Chamber has four vice- 
presidents chosen from four main divisions 
of the country—Eastern, Northern Central, 
Southern Central and Western. It is pro- 
posed now to have each of these vice-presi- 
dents head up a considerable share of the 
Chamber’s activities in his division and to 
have him surround himself with an advisory 
board made up of the directors resident 
therein. 

In each of these four divisions the Cham- 
ber is maintaining at present a branch of- 
fice. These offices will take on more impor- 
tance, operating with enlarged staffs under 
the direction of the vice-president for the 
division. They will become the headquarters 
for most of the work of the Chamber within 
the division. 

It is proposed to hold at least annually a 
meeting of the entire membership of the 
Chamber within a main division, these meet- 
ings to be held in addition to the regular 
annual meeting of the Chamber, the idea be- 
ing that as they are held in widely separated 
parts of the country they will give an oppor- 
tunity for full attendance on the part of the 
Chamber’s membership. 

These sectional meetings will discuss only 
questions of national import, as the Chamber 
under its form of organization is barred from 
taking up subjects of local or sectional in- 
terest alone. They will, however, give the 
opportunity for a 
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one special representative of each organiza- 
tion member of the Chamber in the territory. 

As early as 1919 the Board of Directors 
came to the conclusion that the Chamber had 
grown so big and the demand upon the cen- 
tral office had increased to such an extent 
that decentralization of the national head- 
quarters had become a necessity. It was 
faced at once, and a plan for departmentaliza- 
tion was set up and carried through, with the 
approval of the membership and with the 
necessary amendments to the by-laws, so that 
it has now been in successful operation for 
two years. 

Observation and study led to the belief 
that the time had arrived for decentralization 
along similar lines in the relationship of the 
member organizations to the central adminis- 
tration. The constituent members of the 
Chamber alone have power to determine poli- 
cies for the Chamber and the organization 
therefore is solely a federation, maintaining 
headquarters in Washington and a central 
administration in the officers and Board of 
Directors. 

It is a false notion that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States itself is lo- 
cated in Washington, and that it functions 
through a Board of Directors. This notion 
has grown up because the quick expansion of 
the Chamber has proceeded more rapidly than 
the organization to keep up proper contacts 
between the central administration and the 
members. 

As a result, we find the further we go from 
Washington the member organizations, which 
are an integral part of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and taken to- 
gether make up the whole of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, come more 
and more to regard their relationship as that 
of one organization to another, and a totally 
distinct organization in the operation of which 
they have a very little part to play. 

To correct this sentiment and provide the 
proper contact there now is planned decen- 





concerted expression 
by business organiza- 
tions within a divi- 
sion on _ problems 
which come’ before 
business as a whole 
throughout the coun- 
try. On the first day 
of the meeting there 
will be a general ses- 
sion of the member- 
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tralization by divisions under vice-presidents 

As the president obviously figures at the 
head of the centralized administration, s0 it js 
but logical that the vice-presidents shoul 
properly figure at the head of the decentral. 
ized units, and by adopting the main diy. 
sions already existing, for each of which there 
already is a vice-president, the Chamber has 
without any change of the by-laws, a vice. 
president under the new plan. Today thes 
four vice-presidents have no function but, to 
take the place of the president in his absence. 
Under the new plan they have in addition the 
more important function of acting as the ad 
ministrative heads of the decentralized units, 

The plan requires that there should be an 
office in charge of a division secretary in each 
of the main divisions through which the vice- 
president and his Advisory Council can func- 
tion. This office will be supplied with suff- 
cient field and clerical force te carry out the 
work. As it happens, not as a matter of by- 
law requirement but as a matter of administra. 
tion, there are today four so-called district 
offices, and each one is located in a main 
geographical division—one in New York, in 
the Eastern District; one in Chicago, in the 
Northern Central District; one in St. Louis, 
in the Southern Central District, and one in 
San Francisco, in the Western District. There 
is no need, therefore, to establish new offices 
under this plan, but simply to make over the 
present offices and provide them with addi- 
tional personnel to carry out the new work 
involved in the plan. 

Having outlined the organization which is 
deemed advisable in order to insure better 
relations between member organizations and 
the central administration, it is necessary 0 
state the functions of the decentralized at 
ministrations which justify this organization: 


(a) To bring the membership of all classes i 
closer contact with the central administration. 

(b) To provide an easier and nearer home 
channel through which members can voice theif 
desires as to national policies. 

(c) To make the 
services of the Cham- 
ber more directly i 
line with the member’ 
desires for service. 

(d) To hold at least 
once annually a dive 
sion meeting of mem- 
bers to advise the 











ship of the Chamber 
within the division 
and on the second 
day there will be a 
meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of the 








division, made up of 





How one Detroit advertising 


concern helped to make the annual meeting a success. 


Board of Directors 00 
policies and questions 
to be taken up in re 
erendum or 
meeting. 

(e) To canvass fot 
new membership; 
maintain membership; 
to promote the inter 
ests of member orgalr 
izations, encourage i 
tercourse between them 
and with the nati 
Chamber. 





June 5, 1933 


The New Chamber Organization 


By ELLIOT H. GOODWIN 


Resident Vice-President, United States Chamber of Commerce 
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For freight or passengers 


on road or rail— 








ACK TRUCKS built their 

reputation on endurance 
and efficiency in all phases of 
transport hauling. Capac- 
ities: 114 to71% tons; tractors 
to 15 tons. 








ACK RAIL CARS solve the problem of economical 
* operation and more frequent service on short line 
railroads. Capacities: 35, 45 and 55 passengers. 


























EMAND for a motor bus 
that is more than a bus 
body mounted on a motor 
truck chassis led to the devel- 
opment of the de luxe Mack 
Bus—a_ passenger - carrying 
motor vehicle embodying 
graceful lines and riding 
comfort without sacrificing 
utility and service. Capac- 
ities: 25 to 35 passengers. 








B 








ULLETINS describing in detail these 
and other items of Mack Motor Equip- 
ment will be sent upon request. 
neering department will gladly cooperate 
in the solution of special motor-transpor- 


tation problems. 


Our engi- 





TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
New York City 


25 Broadway 


Branches owned by this comnene. operate under 
the titles of: “MACK MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY” and ‘‘MACK-INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION.’’ 
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THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES IN SESSION AT THE HIPPODROME, 


No. I.—International Economic 
Conditions 


HE ANNUAL meeting joins with the 
[ recent sessions of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in recognizing 
that the continued economic disorder in a 
large part of the world is not only an obsta- 
cle to the establishment of permanent peace, 
elimination of unemployment, and restoration 
of normal living conditions, but also contains 
the menace of still further unhappy develop- 
ments. There should be a just solution of 
these problems with the least possible delay. 
The belief expressed by the International 
Chamber that there should be a general eco- 
nomic conference of the nations interested 
for the final adjustment of these problems, we 
also share, and we extend assurance that so 
far as an American business organization may 
find opportunity for usefulness in supporting 
the plan of the International Chamber to 
prepare the way for an economic conference, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States wili lend its assistance to the full ex- 
tent of its power. 


No. II.—International Court 


E Chamber reiterates its conviction that 

the United States should adhere to the 
protocol provided for the establishment and 
maintenance of a permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and expresses gratification 
in the measures which are being taken by 
our Government to that end. 


No. III.—Immigration 


BECAUSE of lack of fiexibility the present 
3 per cent immigration law is not adapta- 
ble to changing: conditions. In order to over- 
come this defect and at the same time make 
a distinction between immigrants who can 
directly add to the national strength and those 
who cannot, the Chamber advocates that to 
the present 3 per cent quota there should be 
added a possible 2 per cent quota upon a 
selective basis. This would provide a flexi- 
bility that would care for proven economic 
needs up to a maximum of 2 per cent with- 
out affecting our social standards, and it is 
hoped would demonstrate the wisdom of ulti- 
mately placing the entire immigration upon 
a selective basis. 

In the opinion of the Chamber it is in the 
national interest that the principle of selection 


should be a controlling factor in any immi- 
gration legislation that may be passed by 
Congress. These proposals will tend to insure 
the maintenance of a strong, virile, and es- 
sentially homogeneous people that will permit 
the United States to measure up to its eco- 
nomic, political and social possibilities. 


No. 1V.—Transportation 


N 1920 Congress, through the passage of 

the Transportation Act, entered upon a 
new national policy with respect to trans- 
portation—a policy which is constructive and 
positive rather than merely restrictive—a 
policy which frankly recognizes that the pub- 
lic interest is paramount and equally as 
frankly recognizes the reciprocal duties and 
responsibilities of the public toward trans- 
portation agencies. 

To this policy the general public is re- 
sponding through the manifestation of an 
increasing confidence which makes available 
for the betterment of railroad facilities dur- 
ing the current year additional credit to an 
aggregate amount of one and a half billion 
dollars. The railroads now free to adjust 
themselves to this new policy are likewise 
responding, and it is believed will soon be 
able to show increasingly satisfactory results 
which will still further justify investors in 
placing credit at their disposal, and also jus- 
tify the expectation of increased efficiency in 
service which the public rightfully demands. 

That a broad, constructive program may 
be formulated looking to further progress, to 
insuring the constant and uninterrupted flow 
of commerce in the public interest, to the 
making of rate adjustments on a scientific 
basis equally just to the shippers, the car- 
riers and the ultimate consumers, to enabling 
the carriers to provide necessary additional 
facilities and earn a fair return on their 
investments, -and at the same time reasonably 
compensate all loyal and efficient employees, 
the Transportation Conference has _ been 
created under the auspices of the Chamber 
and has already made distinct progress. Dis- 
cussions of the problems being considered 
by this conference have been the outstanding 
feature of the sessions of the Chamber. 

The Annual Meeting expresses gratification 
that this constructive work participated in by 
representatives of every group directly or 
indirectly interested has been undertaken un- 
der the auspices of the Chamber, and with 


confidence looks forward to the early comple- 
tion of the tasks of the Transportation Con- 
ference and the formulation by it of a for- 
ward-looking program for the systematic de- 
velopment and coordination of all forms of 
transportation facilities whether by rail, water 
or highway. 


No. V.—Aviation 


VIATION has demonstrated great pos- 

sibilities for the addition of new services 
to commerce and important means of national 
defense. That these possibilities may be de- 
veloped and their national benefits obtained, 
commercial aviation should receive prompt 
and sustained encouragement. As requisite 
to this end, suitable legislation should imme- 
diately be enacted by Congress to govern the 
flight of aircraft and the airways over which 
they operate. 


No. VI.—Merchant Marine 


[t IS necessary for the national defense and 
the proper growth of foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States should have 
an adequate merchant marine, ultimately to 
be owned and operated privately by citizens 
of the United States. The Chamber is un- 
alterably opposed to the Government engag- 
ing in commercial business, for the reason 
that such a course is economically inefficient, 
is against public interest, and is in contra- 
vention of the fundamental purposes of the 
Government. 

The Chamber, therefore, urges upon the 
President of the United States and the Ship- 
ping Board that, before the board enters 
upon the commercial venture of direct opera- 
tion of its government-owned ships, further 
efforts should be made by counsel and col- 
laboration with responsible shipping interests 
of the United States to evolve a pian by which 
the ships necessary to maintenance of essen- 
tial services may be operated by private citi- 
zens of the United States, with a view to their 
acquisition and ownership by citizens as soon 
as they can be made self-sustaining. 

To this end we ask careful consideration of 
the possibility of relief of private American 
shipping interests from inequality in world 
competition, believing that relief is obtainable 
through the relaxation or removal of burden- 
some restrictions without departure from 
proper requirements for public safety. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Straight to the root 


of your figure problems 


EFORE you buy a Burroughs 
‘machine, the Burroughs repre- 
sentative goes straight to the root 
of your figure problems. He care- 
fully analyzes your present methods, 
assists you in eliminating unnecessary 


‘detail and helps you picture your 


figure facts. He cooperates with you 
in designing your forms, routing your 
work and gives you the benefit of 
his experience gained in handling the 
figure problems of hundreds of pro- 
gressive firms, large and small. 


Burroughs 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 


In many cases, the new plans and 
methods thus developed lead to profits 
the customer does not expect. When 
your figure problem is thoroughly 
understood, the Burroughs represen- 
tative assists you in choosing the 
proper figure machine equipment to 
handle your problem in the most 
efficient manner. 

Burroughs— and Burroughs only 
—pbuilds a complete line of figure 
machine equipment capabie of han- 
dling all phases of adding, bookkeep- 
ing, billing and calculating. 
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(Continued from page 42) 
No. VII.—Ocean Bills of Lading 


TH LAST annual meeting testified to the 
Chamber’s continuing interest in 
Hague Rules respecting the bills of lading 
under which merchandise is carried by sea. 
These rules should result in rights and lia- 
bilities as between vessels and shippers which 
are equitable to both, are suited to the con- 
ditions of carriage of goods by sea, and are 
calculated to facilitate the use of ocean trans- 
portation. After a year of discussion, The 
Hague Rules were, in the latter part of 1922, 
revised in order that they may further pro- 
mote these purposes. In the revised form 
they have been accepted by a diplomatic 
conference in which the United States was 
represented. Appropriate action should be 
taken for ratification of these rules, in order 
that further progress may be made. 


No VIII.—Public Utility Regulation 


Gyno ete gr of public utilities has de- 
veloped through: its various stages until 
the principle of regulation through a body 
created by the state has been recognized 
throughout the country as best calculated to 
result in decisions equitable alike to utilities 
and their patrons and to determine the ques- 
tions of large importance both to utilities and 
their owners and to the public. 

The advance which has thus been made 
should be maintained. As the source of the 
power of regulation of utilities, each state 
should exert this power through its own 
agency and should not attempt to delegate 
it to local authorities. Such a course would 
represent retrogression, and its consequences 
would be detrimental to the best interests 
of the public. 


No. [X.—Federal Taxation 


NDER the administrative features of the 

law respecting income and other internal 
revenue taxes, hardships and injustice may 
be caused taxpayers who act in the greatest 
of good faith. New legislation should be en- 
acted which would enable a taxpayer to have 
a prompt and conclusive settlement of tax 
liability, to the end that business enterprise 
may not be embarrassed by the appearance 
of liabilities hitherto unknown to exist and 
which have their origin in revised regulations 
or in a new interpretation of the law. Each 
taxpayer should likewise have an opportu- 
nity for an impartial hearing of questions 
arising between him and officials administering 
the law, and such a hearing should be possible 
without his undergoing great expense and 
inconvenience. 

We therefore favor the establishment of a 
court of tax appeals to be appointed by the 
President, and composed of citizens not con- 
nected with the Treasury Department, and 
we ask that such a body be authorized to sit 
in the various centers of the country con- 
venient of access to taxpayers. 

Fundamental as these questions are to the 
rights of citizens, there are other problems 
of taxation which have far-reaching conse- 
quences. Existing situations tend to create 
classes of privileged persons who enjoy in- 
comes free from taxation while withdrawing 
their money from the ordinary uses of in- 
dustry and commerce, with consequences of 
inequity in shifted burdens of taxation and 
in other ways. Such a situation is caused by 
the possibility of issue of classes of securi- 
ties the income from which is exempt from 
income taxes. 

Other problems are caused by the continu- 
ance of some war excise taxes, by rates of 
tax higher than were ever known outside times 
of actual war, and by provisions incorpo- 
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rated in the laws levying taxes, experience 
with which may have demonstrated results 
contrary to those which were intended. 

Many of these problems have had the 
earlier attention of the Chamber, and some 
of them have been discussed at this meet- 
ing. Their importance is obvious. The an- 
nual meeting is therefore gratified to learn 
that the Board of Directors has already 
taken action looking toward an immediate 
examination of the whole field of federal taxa- 
tion and asks that the board request the 
committee on taxation which it is about to 
appoint to give special attention to the sub- 
jects herein mentioned. 


No. X.—Waterways 


PSs annual meeting wishes to voice again 
the declarations which the Chamber in 
earlier years has made upon the subject of 
inland waterways. The completion of river- 
improvement projects upon which the Na- 
tional Government has entered, the provision 
of adequate terminals, the coordination and 
correlation of water transportation with other 
forms of transportation are of as pressing 
importance as when the Chamber earlier an- 
nounced its views. 

The annual meeting learns with pleasure 
that these subjects and all other matters re- 
lating to utilization of waterways as a part 
of the country’s transportation system are 
being studied by a committee of the Trans- 
portation Conference organized by the Cham- 
ber and that this committee will have the 
benefit of recent studies and conclusions of 
the Chamber’s Special Committee on Water- 
ways. The annual meeting expresses the hope 
that out of the active interest these agen- 
cies of the Chamber have devoted to water- 
ways and the transportation service of which 
they are capable will soon come a definite 
plan for the economic utilization of the trans- 
portation possibilities of our inland waterways. 


No. XI.—Flood Control 


[J S4STRous floods with heavy toll in 
lives and property occur annually. To 
the expressions of the annual meeting last 
year this annual meeting adds its recognition 
of the increasing importance of bringing into 
control conditions out of which now come 
death for many persons, widespread misery, 
and destruction of property of large numbers 
of persons who can ill afford such losses. 

The time has come for Congress to enter 
upon a comprehensive investigation of this 
national problem, with the object of prevent- 
ing floods of large proportions and of devising 
means to turn to useful purposes by channels, 
retaining dams, reservoirs, ground storage or 
other means, waters which now constitute a 
destructive waste. 


No. XII.—Reclamation of Waste Lands 


‘T= United States has great potential re- 
sources in arid, swamp, and cutover lands 
which in their present condition are not suit- 
able for immediate utilization. The reclama- 
tion of such lands of every kind is one of 
the tasks which the United States should 
carry out under a consistent policy formulated 
to meet the economic needs of the nation. 
We note with approval that the Board of 
Directors has provided for a representative 
committee to study the subject in all of its 
phases and this committee has made such 
progress that it expects soon to bring for- 
ward constructive recommendations for a 
comprehensive national policy. 


No. XIII.—Coal Industry 


RODUCTION and distribution of coal 
have such vital relations to the conduct 
of industry and commerce, as well as to the 
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welfare of the public, that this annual 
ing considers the task before the United 
Coal Commission as of the highest natant 
importance. All assistance which the Chay 
ber and its constitutent organizations can tex 
der to the commission in the collection of i 
formation should be placed at the comm; 
sion’s disposal, and to the findings of the ¢ 
mission regarding the conditions which 

the business of coal mining, the closest 

tion on the part of all business men’s orgs, 
izations is assured. In pledging this cooper, 
tion the Chamber reiterates its adherence ; 
the open-shop principle. 


No. XIV.—Ex-Service Men 


HE Chamber reiterates its position ; 

favor of the Government doing all j 
its power, and at whatever legitimate expen: 
to care for the disabled soldiers of the Wor 
War. The Chamber calls upon its member. 
ship to cooperate to the fullest possible e 
tent with the Veterans’ Bureau in the plao 
ment in industry and commerce of disable 
veterans who have undergone rehabilitatic 
and vocational training, and who now se& 
to take their part on an equal basis in thd 
economic life of their country. 


No. XV.—Fire Prevention 


HE national loss through the waste of fire 

mounts upward at a rate which indicate 
the need of immediate attention in each 
and in every city. Within a few years the 
amount in property values destroyed in the 
United States by fire has increased until it js 
annually in excess of the entire cost of the 
Panama Canal. In large part this figure rep- 
resents waste which can be prevented by 
effective action by states and cities. Personal 
liakuity for damages accruing to others 
through fire caused by gross negligence should 
be enforced in ways which will bring home 
to individuals their proper responsibility. 


No. XVI.—Judicial Procedure 


PRomrt and economical procedure on the 
part of the courts is requisite to the per 
formance of the’ essential functions to which 
the judicial department of our Government 
is devoted. Only speedy administration of 
justice will permit the determination of ques- 
tions of law which will comport with the 
processes of industry and commerce, to which 
delay may be disastrous. We therefore urge 
that Congress give early and favorable cor 
sideration to the simplification and expedition 
of procedure in the federal courts. 


No. XVII.—National School for 
Secretaries 


(THE Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is gratified by the continued sut 
cess of the National School for Commercial 
and Trade Executives. 

It has given its support to this school be 
cause of its belief that organizations of bust 
ness men have reached a stage where theif 
executives, in order to keep pace with the 
demands upon them, must have tec 
training and must keep abreast of the best 
thought on those fundamental subjects whic 
determine the growth and development 
our commercial and industrial communities, 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States again calls to the attention of its mem 
ber organizations the benefits which 
school offers to them and through them t 
organized business, and again urges upon 
of them the advantage of being repr 
at the coming session of the school, August 
29 to September 1, by its professional 
executive. 
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SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE 


“My Lincoln has performed 100% since leaving 
your plant. 


“On my trip to Colorado I traveled over 2500 
miles, always stopping over night at Ford Garages, 
usually finding them to be the best in the towns 
or cities and universally anxious to render service 
to Lincoln owners. 


“If big car owners could only realize the ad- 
vantage of owning a Lincoln car in a drive across 
country, Lincoln sales would surely surpass those 
of all other big cars. Reliable Ford Dealers are 
so well established in all towns and cities that 
Lincoln car owners can rest assured that no matter 
where they may need service, a responsible Dealer 
is near at hand to render that service and at a 
reasonable cost.” 


Every day the mails bring us added evidence 
like the above that owners of Lincoln cars are 
experiencing a new degree of motor car satisfaction. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Group Meetings: 


Transportation Committees Report 


HE SPEAKERS at the Transportation, 

Group Meeting presented a very compre- 
hensive summary of the progress already made 
by the five special committees recently ap- 
pointed by President Barnes to study the 
entire transportation situation. 

The membership of these committees is 
very representative in character. Agricultural 
interests, organized labor, the banker, the 
investor, the shipper and the railroads all have 
representation and ail are taking a keen inter- 
est in the consideration of the problems 
presented. 

The report of the Committee on Govern- 
mental Relations to Transportation was pre- 
sented by George A. Post, chairman of the 
committee. Mr. Post said that substantial 
progress is being made by the committee in 
its work. The committee believes it is the 
duty of the American people, in the mainte- 
nance and advancement of their own welfare, 
so to shape legislation that our railroads may, 
under honest, efficient and economical man- 
agement, be assured of ample revenues where- 
with to provide adequate facilities for the 
required transportation of persons and com- 
modities; that already the committee has 
given careful consideration to the princi- 


‘ples determining the desirability or undesira- 


bility of governmental ownership of railroads 
of the United States and is prepared to voice 
a ringing approbation of the repeated declara- 
tions of the National Chamber in favor of 
private ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads, under government regulation; and that 
the Transportation Act of 1920 is now under 
analysis and appraisement by the committee 
with a view to showing how clearly it has 
recognized the proper scope of governmental 
regulation of railroads and has defined the 
appropriate limitations of such regulation. 
If there are refects in this act, that the com- 
mittee believes to be prejudicial to the public 
welfare, it will so state and will outline sug- 
gested changes that it thinks will 
strengthen it. If the committee 
finds that whatever its defects 
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may be, the act has not yet had a fair test 
under normal conditions, it will so declare. 

The report of the Committee on Railroad 
Consolidation was presented by Carl R. Gray, 
chairman of the committee. Mr. Gray said 
that only the national aspects of railroad 
consolidation are being considered by the com- 
mittee. There will be no duplication in the 
study of the grouping of lines or various 
other features of consolidation on which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is working. 

Those features which are especially suitable 
for consideration by a widely representative 
committee such as the president of the Cham- 
ber has appointed in this case may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

First, a careful study to determine the 
advantages to the business community and 
the public which may be expected to result 
from railroad consolidation. In the popular 
mind the chief advantage from consolidations 
is expected to be in economies of administra- 
tion and operation. There will, it is true, be 
some economies in interline accounting, in cost 
of terminal operation and in reduction of the 
soliciting force and probably some saving in 
line duplication and in the total expense of 
terminal construction if certain roads are 
grouped; but these possible economies are, 
in reality, of subsidiary importance and 
would not, of themselves, be controlling in 
determining the desirability or undesirability 
of consolidation. 

One of the more important results that may 
be obtained by consolidation will be the in- 
fluence on the system of rate making. Today 
many relative rate readjustments which might, 
under other conditions, be desirable, are im- 
possible because they would bankrupt certain 
roads and unduly enrich others. When there 
have been developed through consolidations, 
fewer large systems of relatively equal 
strength, there will then be greater possibility 
for satisfactory rate adjustments. The com- 
mittee firmly believes, however, that con- 
solidations of and by themselves should not 


tm be allowed to affect through rates based on 


A congested freight terminal at New Orleans. 
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long-established rate-basing points. If a 
sult of consolidations were to disregard 
bases, this would conceivably involve great 
injustice. 

Another obvious advantage of consolida. 
tions is connected with car interchange anj 
car supply, first because purchases can by 
made from a larger viewpoint and with 
greater financial opportunities, and at th 
same time without losing the benefits of com. 
petition between systems in developing the 
best types of rolling stock; and second, be. 
cause internal relocation of cars on systems 
will be facilitated. Furthermore, and this 
the committee especially emphasizes, inter. 
change between systems will be reduced and 
can more readily be equalized. There should 
be a freer flow of traffic from one system 
to another by which convenience to the public 
as well as joint service, will be facilitated, — 

The second phase of the work of this com- 
mittee consists of the study of measures, 
which, in the interest of American business 
and the general public, will be desirable after 
the Interstate Commerce Commission plan 
is finished and actual consolidation of rail- 
ways thus becomes permitted. The points 
to be considered include the ways of avoid- 
ing injustice to present owners of railroad 
securities, consideration of the measures which 
might be adopted with a view to reconciling 
conflicting interests, and finally the question 
whether any consideration should or should 
not be given to the adoption of measures 
of compulsion in case voluntary consolida- 
tion should not work out satisfactorily, 

The report of the Committee on Readjust- 
ment of Relative Freight Rate Schedules was 
presented by Frederic A. Delano, chairman 
This committee consists of twenty-one mem- 
bers, representing officers of railways familiar 
with the traffic and tariff conditions, officers of 
large industrial enterprises and citizens not 
associated with either. Mr. Delano said that 
it has only been possible thus far to plan 
out the scope of the investigation to be made 
and although the committee has had befoie 
it a mass of interesting data, it is too soo 
as yet to report any definite conclusions. 

From the general discussion of the subject, 
several basic facts seem to be generally com 
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ceded or amply supported by the evidence 
submitted. For example: 


I. Railway rates as a whole. are not high in 
this country as compared with railway rates in 
other countries. This is just as true now as it 
was before the World War. 

II, Even though railway rates are considerably 
higher than the pre-war basis, they are as a 
whole materially lower in relation to the prices 
of commodities generally, as indicated by index 
numbers prepared by various public or quasi- 
public bodies. Railroad rates as measured by 
average receipts per ton mile in January, 1923, 
were only 42.1 per cent higher than the ten- 
year average from 1900 to 1909 as compared 
with increases in wholesale prices of all commodi- 
ties of 80 per cent. 

III. It is clearly evident that no stable rate 
structure can adjust itself to the ups and downs 
of business cycles and to the varying prices of 
commodities accompanying those cycles and that 
therefore rates which may be entirely satisfac- 
tory or even low when prices are high may seem 
burdensome when prices are very low. 

IV. While the above might indicate the desira- 
bility of a more flexible rate structure, or one 
more easily adjusted to price conditions, it does 
not follow that the evils of a flexible rate sys- 
tem would not outweigh the advantages. 

V. The insistent demand of all interests is 
primarily for adequate and dependable service, 
and secondly for rates which shall be relatively 
fair. No demand for a general reduction in rates 
appears to exist at the present time. In the case 
of agricultural products the recent demand for a 
decrease appears to have been due to the fact 
that the prices on those products have suffered 
from economic conditions wholly beyond the 
control of the carriers. 

VI. Considerable evidence has been submitted 
indicating that certain rates and particularly the 
class rates, and the l.c.l. rates, are too low, and 
because they do not pay the cost of service in 
many cases need a general readjustment; but it 
remains to be determined whether such an in- 
crease in these rates would be sufficient to war- 
rant a material reduction in any large group of 
commodities. 


Motor Transport 


"| BE committee pointed out that it is not 
the thought of the committee nor of the 
officers of the Chamber to propose by this 
investigation to indicate, much less to dictate, 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission what 
it shall do or how it shall do it, but it appears 
to the committee that the investigation, if it 
has the cordial support of the Chamber, may 
be of value as an impartial and thorough 
study, may set at rest some misgivings and 
wrong impressions and develop suggestions 
of considerable importance. 

The report of the Committee on Relation 
of Highways and Motor Transport to Other 
Transportation Agencies was presented by A. 
H. Swayne, chairman. 
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this in mind, the committee was organized into 
three subcommittees. The first was given the 
task of reviewing the field of motor use out- 
side of the terminal area; the second has to do 
with motor use inside of the terminal area, 
while the third is charged with an examination 
into the legal aspects of highway transport in 
its relation to other carriers. 


Study of Terminals 


‘Ta committee has conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
Washington and as a result of this discussion 
the government officials agreed to have as- 
sembled for the use of the committee all 
relevant data now in their hands bearing 
upon the actual movements of motor vehicles 
over the highways. These studies will be 
supplemented by others which will go into 
the reasons for the use of motor vehicles 
and the influence exerted by it both on other 
transportation agencies and on agriculture and 
industry. Other studies dealing with the ac- 
tual costs of operation are to be made in 
the motor-truck field by the Bureau of Public 
Roads; in the railway field by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics and in the electric field 
by the American Electric Railway Association. 

One of the most interesting and important 
phases of the work of this committee is a 
study of the handling of freight through ter- 
minals. In this connection consideration is 
being given to the collection and delivery sys- 
tems that are in use in England and Canada. 

In the electric and motor field some exam- 
ples of advanced operations indicate that there 
is a broad field for supplemental use of the 
motor bus and electric railways and some 
method of coordination is possible which will 
eliminate destructive competition, while still 
preserving the flexibility of service in which 
the public is most interested. 

The work to date has clearly demonstrated 
that there is possible a correlation in trans- 
portation which will give every agency plenty 
of work to do and will, at the same time, 
take care of the needs of the public. 

The report of the Committee on Develop- 
ment of Waterways and Coordination of Rail 
and Waterway Service was presented by 
W. L. Clause, chairman. 

Mr. Clause said that our country and its 
industries have been so much concerned with 
the handicaps, difficulties, and increased op- 
erating expenses that have been forced upon 
them by the inadequacy of our railway facili- 
ties at various periods during the last ten 
years, that all thought has been absorbed 
with the problems incident to helping the rail- 
roads catch up with existing conditions, and 
little or no thought has been given to the 





Mr. Swayne said 
that it was the unani- 
mous opinion that 
the committee should 
make a sweeping in- 
quiry into the basic 
conditions underlying 
motor, electric, rail 
and waterway trans- 
portation with a view 
first to determining 
the facts and condi- 
tions as they now ex- 
ist and then en- 
deavoring to correlate 
this data and present 
such conclusions and 
recommendations to 
the zeneral commit- 
tee as might be 
found sound. With 
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problem of whether the railroads can 
pace with the future growth of the 
Hence, it is easy to see that no sooner 
our railroads catch up with what they 
as the existing necessities, they will 
fronted with the fact that while 
been trying to catch up, the country 
continued to grow away from and 
them. This is not at all as it should be 
railroad facilities, instead of laggin 
should keep ahead of and be helpful to the 
growth of the country. This lagging behing 
has imposed a great economic loss. 

At the outset, it should be understood tha 
only the national aspects of waterway prob. 
lems are now being considered and no gt. 
tempt can now be made to investigate the 
merits or relative advantages of individu 
waterway projects. The problem which j; 
primarily to be considered by this committee 
is the problem of rail-water cooperation, jp. 
cluding both the question of through rates 
and service, and the question of the Scope 
and regulation of competitive rail and water 
transportation. While it will be recognized 
that there are cases in which railway and 
waterways are truly competitive, the mor 
important aspects of the relations between 
these two types of carriers is in their service 
a Oe and complementary to each 
other. 

Among its broad ddties the committee has 
included consideration of the measures which 
it may be practicable to recommend to the 
several government agencies and to organized 
business interests of the country for the 
promotion of the utilization of the waterways 
of the country. A fundamental question is 
the relative cost of transportation by rail, 
as compared with inland waterways, and an 
early discussion developed that there is a wide 
divergency of opinion. The committee has 
consequently undertaken studies of available 
information so as to obtain a clear view of 
the relative costs under various conditions. 
Important points relating to the question of 
joint rail and water routes and rates are also 
being given consideration by the committee. 
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Inland Waterways 


[\ THE resolutions passed at its final ses- 

sion, the Annual Meeting voiced again the 
declarations which the Chamber, in earlier 
years, has made,upon the subject of inland 
waterways, and expressed the hope that out 
of the active interest that committees of the 
Chamber have devoted to waterways and the 
transportation service of which they are ca 
pable, will soon come a definite plan for the 
economic utilization of the transportation pos- 
sibilities of our inland waterways. 

The Annual Meeting also expressed, by reso 
lution, its gratifica- 
tion that the new 
Transportation Con- 
ference has under 
taken _ constructive 
work under the aus 
pices of the Cham 
ber; and that mem- 
bers of the Chamber 
can look forward 
with confidence t0 
the early completion 
of this task and to 
the formulation by 
this Conference of 4 
comprehensive pro 
gram for the sy 
tematic development 
and coordination 0 
all forms of transpor 
tation, whether by 
rail, water or highway. 
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Ready to Save Money for You! 


Clark Truclift 
A Gasoline Powered Lift Truck 


Here is a gasoline propelled lift 
truck capable of lifting and car- 
Fg loads of 4000 Ibs. It will do 

work of ten hand truckers. 





Automatic Dump 
Clark Tructractor 


This type body is suitable for 
the quick handling of dry and 
wet materials, such as coal, ashes, 
coke, sand, concrete, fertilizer, 
waste, scrap, chips, sweepings. 
The load is dum and the 
hopper recovered by the driver, 
who does not dismount. Capac- 


ity 27 cu. ft. or 2500 lbs, 






Towing 
Tructractor 


This model is used for towing 
One to ten trailers; giant rubber 
tires used; standard equipment 
includes front bumper plate and 
adjustable drawhead, 





Platform 
Tructractor 


The stakes are removable in 
this body, permitting its use for 
the transportation of lumber, 
shingles, wall board, sheet met- 
als, sacks, etc. With stakes this 
machine is used for hauling 
crates, large castings, boxes and 
similar objects, Capacity 2500 Ibs. 





Hand Hoist Dump 
Clark Tructractor 


This machine has been found 
adaptable to the inter-plant 
haulage needs of many factories, 
foundries and industrial plants. 
The simple gear hoist enables 
the driver to dump the load 

uickly in any place mdicated. 
Capacity 27 cu. ft. or 2500 Ibs. 
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The cost of manual labor in plant 
haulage by American business exceeds 
its freight bill. And this labor is no long- 
er necessary—hand trucking has no place in 
modern industry. With another period of un: 
skilled labor shortage upon us, now is a good 
time to eliminate this costly, wasteful method. 


Reg. U, 8, Pat. Office 


TRUCTRACTORS 


Gasoline Industrial Vehicles 


soon pay for themselves in labor saved and 
pay big dividends thereafter. They increase 
production by speeding up many operations. 
They give you a welcome immunity from 
common labor shortages and other problems. 


A Model for Every Need 


The present line of Clark gasoline in- 
dustrial vehicles is the result of long 
experience in supplying hauling equipment. 
Whatever your hauling requirements and con- 
ditions may be, there is a Clark Tructractor 
which will speed up work and save you money. 
Our principal types are shown on this page. 


A Few Fleet Owners 


The character of Clark Tructractors 
is indicated by their users. Many of the larg- 
est industrial organizations in America operate 
fleets of these machines, such as: 

American Agricul. Chemical Co. Norfolk & Western R. R. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


American Radiator Co. 
City of Detroit Onondaga Pottery Co. 


M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. Reo Motor Car Co. 

Fe. Pitt Malieable Iron Co. Rome Iron Works 

Nash Motors Company Saginaw Malleable Iron Co. 
New York Dock Company Schmidt Construction Co. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR COMPANY 
1127 Days Avenue ° ’ Buchanan, Michigan 
Investigate Now ! 
Put your hauling on a mod- Oe” 


ern, money-saving basis. Write ow» 

for information today. Pon Lr 

Use clip and sign the Mees eo 

coupon below. Pag WA 
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Freights, Standards and Economics 


in general were presented in forceful 

manner following a luncheon which 
brought together a large number of men en- 
gage? in production. The effect of fluctuating 
reight rates, the recent turning toward the 
establishment of in production, and 
the way economic education can be imparted 
to the rank and file of employes were among 
the “live wire” subjects dealt with by able 

rs. 

A brief review of some of the pertinent 
points developed may stimulate more interest 
in these subjects. 

Robert S. Binkerd, of New York, dealt with 
the effect of freight rates on production and 
costs in an impartial and constructive manner. 

Of rail transportation conditions, he said: 


The federal control of the railroads ended 
on midnight of February 28, 1920. The rail- 
roads have been operated by their own com- 
panies, therefore, for a little over three years. 
Six months after their return to private opera- 
tion we had the largest freight rate increase 
in the history of the country, a belated increase, 
a belated attempt to make up for the failure 
in not having taken a reasonable proportion of 
the high commodity values which had obtained 
up to that time. The pinch which came has 
undoubtedly been felt by all of you. 

The managers of the railways have taken over 
a billion dollars a year off their operating ex- 
penses, and they have returned to you and to 
the public in the shape of reduced rates over 
half a billion dollars a year. Contrary to the 
popular impression only about one-third of this 
reduction in expenses has come about from re- 
duced wages. The balance of the reduction has 
come through increased efficiency and economy 
of operation. Perhaps the simplest gauge of that 
will be found in the fact that the traffic in 1922, 
for instance, particularly in the second half of 
that year, was almost as great as the traffic in 
1920, the largest year in our history; yet the 
traffic in 1922 was carried with an average of 
about 1,645,000 employes against an average oi 
over 2,012,000 employes in 1920. 

The compensation of railroad capital has been 
increased from zero in 1920 to about $760,000,000 
in 1922, and with a very definite possibility of 
a billion dollars, or approximately a 5 per cent 
return in 1923. This has been accomplished upon 
a general level of freight rates which represents 
no higher proportion of general commodity values 
than obtained in the years 1913 and 1914. Of 
course, that is not to say that the relative rela- 
tion of rates to particular commodities has not 
been disturbed or that anything like all of the 
mal-adjustments have been corrected. 


Next he presented these pertinent facts for 
consideration in their relation to the whole 
country, and in their application to agricul- 
ture in particular: 

The average demand made upon our trans- 
portation by modern industry today amounts 
to hauling 4,000 tons of freight one mile for 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States. That is a transportation demand such 
as the world never saw before. The highest 
per capita demand made by the most developed 
country in Europe is 700 tons per annum; and 
the average of all civilized Europe is not, I 
think, over 400 tons per annum; indeed, it was 
only twenty years ago in this country when our 
transportation demand was only 1,300 tons per 
annum per head of our population. 

This is a process that it seems to me obviously 
cannot go on forever. There must be some limit 
to it; and since there must be some limit to 
it, then we either are approaching or have about 
arrived at or have already reached certain other 
considerations which must begin to work ir an 
opposite direction. 

The one thing that leads to this general con- 


Pe which trouble manufacturers 


clusion is what we find in the field of agricul- 
ture. If we compare the relation of freight 
rates to the values of agricultural products, we 
find that for ten or fifteen years prior to the 
war there was a gradual increase in the value 
of agricultural commodities and a gradual de- 
crease in the proportion of the value which 
went to the railroads for transportation. 
which have happened since seem to me to justify 
the conclusion that that situation led to a con- 
siderable uneconomic development. 


In conclusion he gave a summary of his 
address. 


Putting all of these considerations together, 
I simply leave with you for further thought 
and consideration, as helpful to all of us in the 
developments of the best distribution of our 
population and industry and the best relation 
of our railroads to the best possible industrial 
system, whether it is not true that now in the 
United States there is a gradual, perhaps a 
steadily increasing importance attached to the 
location of industry in all those places that 
have nearness to power, nearness to raw mate- 
rial, or nearness to the heart of their consuming 
market, and whether or not there is not now 
taking place before us a gradual decentraliza- 
tion of industry and a gradual decentralization 
of farming going on alongside of it which is 
tending to distribute population and industry 
more widely throughout the United States, and 
at the same time to make the various portions 
of it more nearly self-supporting than they now 
are. 

In leaving that thought with you I want to 
make it plain that it has nothing to do with the 
public policy of the railroads, but it is an idea 
which I have not been able to get out of my 
mind as a result of five or six years of very 
intensive application to the study of the question 
of the relation of the railroads to the develop- 
ment of our modern industry. 


Quality Standards in Production 


[HE voluntary setting up of quality stand- 
ards in-commodity production was dis- 
cussed by Frederick W. Kelley, president of 
the Portland Cement Association, the national 
organization of the industry. He was, also, for 
ten years chairman of the Technical Problems 
Committee of the association and has been 
a manufacturer of cement for more than 
twenty-three years. 

He began his address with the statement 
that— 


Quality and quantity standards are essential 
for a free interchange of commodities in com- 
merce beyond the stage of first-hand transactions 
in which personal observation and _ opinion 
govern. 


Portland cement was discovered and patented 
in England ninety-nine years ago, and in 
tracing its progress in production he said that 
only 9,000 barrels were produced in this coun- 
try in the seventies, increasing to a little more 
than a half million barrels in 1892, to 17,000,- 
000 barrels in 1902 and to nearly 115,000,000 
barrels in 1922. Estimates recently made by 
the United States Geological Survey give the 
estimated productive capacity of the United 
States as 146,500,000 barrels annually. 

Referring to organization in the industry, 
he stated that the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion came into being in 1902, having for its 
purpose the increasing of the knowledge, 
utility and use of Portland Cement through 
scientific investigation, public education and 
national promotion. It “sells” the use of 
cement, but not the commodity, hence is not 
concerned with prices or other trading rela- 
tions between its members and their cus- 
tomers. One of its greatest concerns is in 
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the quality of cement marketed by its 
bers, because a poor quality cement furni 
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by any member reflects on the use of thy} om! 
commodity with injury to every producer, | "2 
The industry recognized quite early jg than 
existence the need of not only deve object 
standards of quality but constantly safeguas 
ing and protecting them, and to this end « 
tablished a research laboratory and gaa) i 


forces for such purposes. It effected an af. 
filiation also with the American Society 4 
Testing Materials, the Bureau of Standark 
of the United States Department of Com. 
merce, the American Society of Civil Bpu 
neers, the American Railway Engineeri sy 
sociation, American Institute of ects 
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and similar technical bodies. From a infor 
of 91 cement specifications, according to 4} %™ | 
compilation made by the first president gf | 2 
the Association, R. W. Leslie, in 1898, the of a] 
work of simplification has proceeded until a}. It 
single standard quality specification was de} 0 


veloped and adopted. The Association con. 
firmed its faith in this standard by adopting 


ee 


a by-law making membership in the Associa. of a 
tion gress upon mnaasioers products meet. = 
ing the requirements of the standar i ? 
fication. ‘ the iF 
Some Obvious Benefits ve 

[HE benefits of such action are On 
insuring as it does that the engineer and} ascert 
designer can rely upon getting anywhere } silver 
the standard quality of cement contemplated | manu 
in the plans. Concrete can also be designed | ferred 
of definite strength and quality and certain Sta 
rules have been made by which even the ward 
inexperienced can with care get good com “Coit 
crete. Among the other benefits mentioned setts 
by Mr. Kelley are greater efficiency in pro- f } 
duction and lower cost, which has been made ae 
possible through continuous operation on a} ; 4 
standard product. It can also be kept in mm 
stock in reasonable quantities and because then 
it is standard is more readily accepted in silver 
export trade. act. 


He stated that in 1922 cement was pro 
duced in 118 plants in 27 states, as compared 
with 65 plants in 19 states in 1902, 

After expressing his appreciation of the 


2 


assistance given the industry by the techn | Bridg 
cal organizations before mentioned, he urged | Educ 
all industries which have not already estab | To ‘ 


lished standards to consider the advantages 
of determining standard specification requite 
ments through voluntary action for the bene 
fit of both producers and consumers and gave 
it as his view that it was far better to de 
velop such standards early in the industry 
than have them determined or influenced 
later by some outside authority. 

Following Mr. Kelley and as a part of 
discussion of the establishment of standards, 
G. H. Niemeyer, president of the Nationa 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade, said: 


From the days of Tubal Cain, the first worker 
in precious metals, through the Assyrian, Egyp 
tian, Phoenecian and Roman periods to th 
Renaissance and the goldsmith guilds of England, 
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the artcraft of the jeweler and silversmith has | * un 
been an honored -one. The early craftsmen wet | M 
designers and sculptors as well as jewelers, times 
many of the creations of the past have nevel | empl 
been excelled in beauty of conception or artisity | estak 
of production. abou 

Turning to the question of standards, Be Pee 
said that Charles Rosher in his work om throv 
“Legal Regulation of the Manufacturets al d 
Gold and Silver” calls attention to the nee 
lowing passage in the Roman law: half 

Whoever bought brass for gold, lead or #7 § hac 
other silvery looking substances for silver; certa 
ever bought a table plated with silver for indu 


silver, might according to the Pandects, 

































5, 1923 
purchase as void, because he had not received 
+ for which he stipulated. Whoever, on the 


po a bought alloyed gold, which he er- 

nsidered to be of higher standard 
was compelled, if he bought the 
as “gold” without any condition 





standard, to consider the bargain 
It not until 1238 in England that any 


ee 


regulations as to the working of 
metals is found. Since that time 
the present day the legal regula- 
standard of precious metal wares 
in many countries subject to fre- 
changes. In 1238, in the reign of 

the III, it was thought necessary to 

the gold- and silversmiths that no 
should manufacture gold of less value 
one hundred shillings per mark or silver 
lower standard than that of silver coinage. 
was in the twelfth century that the qual- 
ver known as “Sterling” was devel- 
adopted. From that day to this 
“Sterling” has meant solid silver 
n quality and is the standard of 
ity today. 

The first record of an attempt to regulate 
the industry in the American colonies is found 
in the minutes of the Provincial Council of 
Pennsylvania, which states that— 


On March 9, 1756, a bill entitled “An Act for 
ascertaining the fineness of wrought gold and 
silver and preventing frauds and abuses in 
manufactures made thereof” was read and re- 
ferred to a committee of the Council. 


State laws regulating the stamping of the 
word “Sterling,” “Sterling Silver,” “Coin” or 
“Coin Silver” were first passed in Massachu- 
setts in 1894. Other states followed the lead 
of Massachusetts, and gold laws were also 
enacted in some states. A national stamp- 
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} ing act was passed in June, 1906, and went 


into effect the following year. Many states 
then passed laws covering both gold and 
silver drawn in conformity with the national 
act, 

Training the Employee 


C= F, DIETZ, president and general 
manager of the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, spoke on “Employe 
Education in Fundamental Economics—How 
To Tell the Story,” taking his facts from 
experiences in his own plant. He predicated 
his discussion on the assumption that a spread 
of knowledge is not only desirable but neces- 
sary in order to bring about a harmonious 
working condition. The difficulties, however, 
were many and various because of plant 
organizations being made up of a large num- 
ber of individuals of varying talents, varying 
responsibilities and varying ability. More- 
over,there is just as much variation in their 
mental condition; and it is by no means a 
simple task to devise a plan whereby a com- 
munication can be presented and assimilated 


48 desired; in fact, it is practically an im- 


possibility; but if a majority can be reached, 
Mat in turn may be instrumental in making 
it understandable to the remainder. 
_Mr. Dietz said that he had been many 
times epg by the desire of the forces 
ed in his company’s manufacturing 
establishment to know more of what it is all 
wut, but in the past, before some plan for 
satisfying this thirst for information was 
other information did reach them 
through group discussions, which was not at 
all desirable. Much of this information was 
not based on facts, in some cases being only 
truths and in others falsehoods. Much 
has been attempted in the way of bringing 
tertain fundamental facts to the attention of 
industrial workers, but only with incomplete 
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E. E. Amick, Vice-President of the 
powerful First National Bank of 
Kansas City. 











N his own mind 
a banker di- 
vides men into 
three large groups. 
1. Those who 


. 





“IT have made a good many invest- 
ments during the past ten years but none 
which returned, on the amount involved, 
such large dividends or benefits as the*in- 
vestmentin the Modern Business Course” 


methods which busi- 
ness leaders, in many 
lines, had tested and 
found successful. 


His other invest- 

















2. Those who put every penny 
into insurance and a home 
—the plodders. 

3. Those who invest some part 
of their savings in them- 
selves—the men of vision, 
the doers. 


Out of this third group come the 
leaders of any industry, including the 
leading bankers themselves. E. E. Amick, 
whose letter is quoted on this page, being 
typical of many. 


Mr. Amick’s career might easily have 
terminated in Bunceton, Missouri. Enter- 
ing the bank of that prosperous little 
community at the age of fourteen, he be- 
came its chief executive officer at twenty- 
three, with an income of $5,000. 


Or his career might have terminated in 
Boonville, where he was made President 
of the Boonville National Bank. 


In either situation many men would 
have said: “I am content. I will put all 
of my surplus into a home and insurance 
and safe bonds. I will settle down.” 


But while he was still cashier in Bunce- 
ton, Mr. Amick read the little volume 
“Forging Ahead in Business” which is 
offered at the bottom of this page. The 
Modern Business Course and Service for 
which he subsequently enrolled was a 
revelation. It carried him out into a 
wider world. It gave him a _ working 
knowledge of each department of a mod- 
ern business—the sales, accounting, fac- 
tory and office management, advertising 
and corporation finance. It brought him 
into personal relationships with the 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto 


E. E. Amick ments were profitable, 
save noth- but this investment— 
ing for in- only a few dollars a 
vestment—the wasters. month, and less than two hundred 


altogether—paid for itself dozens of 
times over and is still paying tremen- 
dously. 


If a well-rounded knowledge of all 
phases of business is so essential to a 
banker, surely it is of equal importance to 
you, the manufacturer, the accountant, 
the salesman, the engineer; indeed, to men 
in, all lines of business. You owe it to 
your self-interest to investigate the facts. 
The coupon below will bring your copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” the bath 
that contains those facts. 


Even the most conservative banker will 
tell you that saving money is the best 
thing you can possibly do, with one excep- 
tion. That exception is to put a little 
money into something your corapetitors 
do not have—knowledge and vision of the 
future. 


‘Forging Ahead in Business” has given 
200,000 men that sort of vision, and it is 
sent without obligation or cost. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
859 Astor Place, New York City 





Send me “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Busines» 
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MONEY 


By WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


Director of the Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research; formerly President of Reed College 


, @ndWADDILL CATCHINGS 


of Goldman, Sachs and Company; Chairman (during 
the War) of War Committee of United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


“MONEY” is interesting 
throughout, in marked contrast to 
most books on this subject. Even 
more important, “Money” treats 
the subject as an integral part 
of general economic theory. In 
that respect, I hope it will prove 
really epoch-making.—WEsLey C. 
MitcHELL, Columbia University. 

“MONEY” will, I hope, find a 
nation-wide distribution. In these 
times of confused economic think- 
ing, the volume will prove a con- 
tribution of the highest order.— 
Pau M. Warsure. 

Business men generally, whether 
or not students of economics, will 
find this book easy to understand 
and interesting. It is tied up 
closely with what they see going 
on today in business. It throws 
new light on critical, current prob- 
lems of price movements, profits, 
unemployment, overproduction, 
and business cycles.—RicHarp A. 
Feiss, President of the Taylor 
Society. 

The authors are particularly to 
be congratulated on having dealt 
with their subject along practical 
lines, based upon actual business 
conditions of today. This will ap- 

eal to the practical banker and 
xa Se man.—Joun E. Roven- 
sky, National Bank of Commerce, 
New York. 

The most significant and promis- 
ing development in monetary the- 
ory in recent years.—HeErBert J. 
Davenport, Cornell University. 


Published in May, 1923. 400 pages 
and illustrations. $3.50 


Other books published this year by the 
Pollak Foundation: 
The Making of Index Numbers, by 
Irving Fisher - - - $7.50 
Cycles of Unemployment, by William 
A. Berridge - - ~ - $1.25 
Costs and Profits, by Hudson B. Hast- 
Ss - - - ~ - $2.50 
Bank Credit and Business Cycles (in 
preprration) by O. M. W. Sprague $3.50 


Full descriptive announcements on request 


POLLAK PUBLICATIONS 
NEWTON 58, MASS. 
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success, because of the mental variations 
and also the tendency to construct such pic- 
tures in altogether too complicated a manner, 
for with the average workers’ charts and 
graphs at first produce more or less fright, 
or being difficult to understand, the attempt 
is given up. 

While Mr. Dietz did not recommend any 
particular method or form, he very clearly 
presented the plan used in his own plant, 
which consisted in part of shop committees 
composed of workers elected by the shop or- 
ganization itself. Each department elects 
its own representative, who sits on the 
workers’ committee with a representative of 
the employer. He explained that the plan 
provides— 


A means of developing a clear understanding 
of the mutual problems of the company and its 
employes which it is hoped to obtain by means 
of free interchange of opinions and suggestions 
of mutuai concern and interest within the busi- 
ness. None of the provisions of the plan are to 
be construed as curtailing the authority or lessen- 
ing of any executive or committee of executives 
of the organization or of the officers or Board of 
Directors of the company. 


These committees listen to the discussions 
that occur covering wages, working conditions, 
safety, sanitation, overtime—in fact, all man- 
ner of questions. While the plan worked 
extremely well with reference to these mat- 
ters, it did not go far enough in the matter 
of taking up the study of fundamental eco- 
nomics; but it was used as an instrumentality 
for furthering this new study. At these meet- 
ings all foremen, sub-foremen and employes’ 
representatives, as well as most of the junior 
executives and office workers, were present. 
Formerly charts were generally used and these 
meetings were held on Monday evenings, fol- 
lowing a light supper served on the cafeteria 
plan. 

With these preliminary explanations Mr. 
Dietz proceeded to illustrate his plan through 
the use of a series of blocks representing 
in proper proportions materials, direct labor, 
indirect labor, shop overhead, selling expense, 
advertising and the various items of fixed 
and special overhead, including every element 


Our Own 


THE Foreign Commerce Group Session of 
the Eleventh Annual Meeting was devoted 
to a consideration of certain definite com- 
modies in our export and import trade. 

The world rubber situation was discussed 
by Frank A. Seiberling, president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, 
and by Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Akron, Ohio. Emphasizing that there is no 
crisis in rubber at the present time, Mr. 
Seiberling reviewed briefly the history of 
rubber prices, pointing out the crisis in 1910, 
when the price moved up from $1.50 a pound 
to over $3.00 a pound, a situation, however, 
which was greatly relieved by the increased 
production of the plantations of the Far East, 
until rubber prices later found equilibrium 
around $1.00 a pound. 

In December, 1914, the embargo on rubber 
by the British Government presented another 
crisis. Representatives of three of the lead- 
ing rubber manufacturers went abroad, and 
by getting around the table with the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government arranged 
for a lifting of that embargo. When the busi- 
ness slump came in 1920 and 1921, rubber 
had been selling at a minimum of practically 
50 cents a pound, and then suddenly dropped 
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of cost, and finally with a block to J 
profit. His plan was so well worked out & 
he was able to show the effect of trade a3 
business fluctuations over a series of yep 
He stated that this form of visualization 
not only proved most attractive, but 
understandable to the greatest number. 

In carrying out this plan his com 
also made all of its employees more fa 
with the business by starting with the ¢ 
and dividing the workers, both men, wom, 
boys and girls, into small groups for éxp 
sions through the plant. 
periment a demand came from the plant 
ployes for similar trips. The expression 
one is typical of the feeling of many: 


I have been employed in this concern now 
many years; I come in at a certain hour; 
punch the clock and go to my place; J 
the raw materials and perform certain 
upon it and then it passes on. What becom 
of it and what happens to it after it lea 
me I do not know, but I would like to, 


The talks referred to are intended to cove 


_ the structure of the business in order thy 


the statement of one employe “that he 
derstood surplus meant piled-up profits in { 
bank to be distributed to the stockholder 
might not be the understanding of ¢ 
Under the plan his company is using it 
possible to bring to the understanding of { 
worker that in thinking of the pay envelop 
he is brought to think not only of the ¢ 
lars, but their relationship to everything dy 
and to better understand the risks that bus 
ness is subjected to by unbalanced conditi 
and why all must suffer in business reacti 

Mr. Dietz also stated that at these meet 
ings the clergy and educators of the com 
nity were privileged to come, in order 
there might be a community understand 
of the situation. His company’s experienc 
with the plan as outlined has been so grati 
ing that the use of it will be continued 
improvements will be made from time to tim 
as need requires. 

It is the expectation of the Fabricated 
Production Department to publish the for- 
going addresses in pamphlet form at an early 
date and make them available for distribution 


Rubber? 


After the first ef 
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to the subnormal figure of 15 cents a pound 
With reference to the action of the British 
Government in this situation, Mr. Seiberling 
said: 

The British Government, or the Colonial Gor 
ernment, out of a situation of rubber grown# 
less than the cost of production, and for tt 
purpose of saving its situation, put through # 
arbitrary measure that is known as the 
strictive Law. The Rubber Association 54 
unit, 100 per cent, in opposing that law, amd 
they have so gone on record. They 
the legal right of the British Government to take 
care of its own taxation position, but they 
that the measure is arbitrary, artificial, out 
not to exist, and that the ordinary laws of siP 
ply and demand should work, and, if leit ® 
themselves, would take care of the situation 
But we are facing this: With an expanding 
of rubber we need supplies beyond those that # 
now growing. The Government of the Unite 
States is raising a fraction of 1 per cent bes 
its flag. We feel that it is the part of wise 
to survey the countries of the world that # 
capable of growing rubber, and, if possible, to™ 
crease that supply. : 

The Government has appropriated practia® 
$200,000, I understand, for that investigalll 
and it is intended to cover the Philippines 
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‘tropical America. The Rubber Club is on record 
M 4s favoring that program. Now, if we should 


a situation of 10-cent cotton or 50-cent 


i] wheat, it would be on a parity with 15-cent rub- 


ber. The farmer could not grow 50-cent wheat 
and live. He would quit. The cotton planter 
could not grow 10-cent cotton. He would quit, 
notwithstanding the fact that the time was when 
he grew 7-cent cotton and lived, and the farmer 
out in Kansas, if you please, grew 50-cent wheat 
and lived; but that cannot be done now. It is 
not probable that it will ever be done again in 
the future; and rubber never was grown at 15 
cents and kept within the cost, and it never will 
be, in my judgment. So we are interested as an 
industry in doing that thing which will safe- 
the future supply of crude rubber, and we 
want a condition brought about where we shall 
have a supply always in excess of the demand. 


Restriction in Britain 


R. FIRESTONE reviewed the activities 

of the British Government with respect 
to restriction, stating that it was more than a 
restriction on exportation and that, in effect, 
it restricted production as well. Calling at- 
tention to the fact that America uses over 70 
per cent of the crude rubber of the world, 
Mr. Firestone emphasized the importance of 
such legislation to American industry, stating: 


Authoritative figures show that the amount of 
rubber consumed in the United States in 1904 
was 26,346 tons; in 1910, 42,000 tons; in 1915, 
112,594 tons; and in 1920, 248,791 tons. It is 
estimated that in 1923 we shall use 325,000 tons. 
If we hope to continue to increase our develop- 
ment of highway transportation we must look 
forward to a new source of rubber supply. 


Discussing the Philippines as a source of 
rubber supply for the United States, Mr. Fire- 
stone said: 


We have found in the Philippine Islands mil- 
lions of acres of the most suitable land for the 
growing of rubber. In fact, the available area is 
fully twice as much as that available in the 
Malay Peninsula. There is being spread, by 
propaganda, a report that rubber cannot be pro- 
duced in the Philippines on account of typhoons, 
labor, and land conditions. Propagandists are 
also saying that we promised the Filipinos their 
independence and, therefore, American capital 
will not seek investment there. 

The fact of the matter is that the Philippines 
offer exceptional opportunities for the growing of 
rubber. This statement is substantiated by Gov- 
ernment officials who have made a close study of 
the situation and by others interested in seeing 
the proper development of the islands. 

The growing of rubber in the Philippines is no 
longer an experiment. Nearly 100,000 trees are 
today being tapped on Basilan Island, and sev- 
eral hundred thousand more trees will soon begin 
to yield. There are about 200,000 Castilloa rub- 
ber trees growing wild in‘Mindanao. The Augu- 
san Valley of Mindanao, a vast fertile area of 
4000 square miles, offers inducements that are 
Mmmeasurable for the growing of rubber. 

The Rio Grande Valley above and adjacent to 
the Cotabato covers more than 3,000 square miles. 
The Davao country to the east offers another 

nd square miles for the growing of rub- 

ber. This total of areas in Mindanao covers 
less than a fourth of one island. Adjacent 
inds add an area of about 2,000,000 acres, 
— are suitable to rubber plantation develop- 


Harbor facilities in the Philippines today are 
Good, but with reasonable expenditure of money 
may be brought up to a very high standard. 

With certain changes in the land and labor 
laws, the Philippines will be a grand garden spot 
tthe growth of rubber, promising to excel the 
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Malay Peninsula and other regions now promi- 
nent in the industry. 

America should produce its own rubber. 

The situation is critical, and it is my firm con- 
viction that the time to act is right now. 


Among the forceful assertions in an address 
on the export cotton trade by Homer M. 
Rankin, vice-president of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, was the ‘speaker’s statement 
that the cotton-future contract system con- 
tains no element of betting on prices. Con- 
trary to the speculative qualities assigned to 
the system by the popular mind, the cotton- 
future market is the means of avoiding specu- 
lation or risk by both buyers and sellers of 
spot cotton, Mr. Rankin said in explaining 
that the price insurance afforded through the 
future contract is the most valuable part of 
the system, for “whether the cotton advances 
or declines, both mill man and merchant are 
secure in obtaining the cotton at a net price 
very closely approximating the price agreed 
upon.” 

The importance of the cotton-future con- 
tract system as an adjunct to export trade 
was indicated by Mr. Rankin when he pointed 
out that: 


... as it affords a medium for price insurance 
that can be had in no other way, as it lessens the 
cost of handling, so it increases the facilities of 
manufacturers at home and abroad, increasing 
the demand for manufacturing purposes, aiding 
the farmer to obtain a fairer price, and the 
mills to place their goods on the market on more 
attractive terms. 


Explaining that more than 123 measures 
have been introduced in the Congress for 
modification of the future contract system, 
Mr. Rankin briefly discussed recent legisla- 
tion for the regulation of the spot business. 
The provisions of the Fulmer bill as adopted, 
he contended, would control cotton classifi- 
cations from Washington, and “the buyer 
who dares to call cotton by any other name 
or grade than that prescribed from Washing- 
ton is to be fined or imprisoned or both, be 
he farmer, buyer, exporter or mill man.” In 
appraising the immediate results of the Ful- 
mer Act, Mr. Rankin declared that “rarely 
has a people been stirred up as the southern 
cotton men have been by the enactment of 
this law,” and there has been “general con- 
fusion in the spot cotton market.” 

Notable changes in the methods of distrib- 
uting American cotton have had conspicuous 
place in business readjustments following the 
World War, Mr. Rankin told his audience, 
for now, instead of dealing through foreign 
middlemen: 


Many American firms have opened offices at dif- 
ferent points on the continent and in Liverpool, 
and are selling direct to the mills in large or 
small lots as mills may need, frequently extend- 
ing credit until the raw material is manufac- 
tured into the finished product and_sold on the 
market. In fact, in some instances, American 
merchants have taken in exchange for raw cot- 
ton the finished product of foreign mills, ship- 
ping it to America to be sold to the goods trade. 
Thus American exporters, assisted by American 
banks, have done much towards rehabilitating 
the spinning industries of foreign countries, par- 
ticularly those of Germany, France, Italy, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


Interpreting a statistical representation of 
the cotton export trade for the five-year pe- 
riods, 1910-1915 and 1917-1922, Mr. Rankin 
said that: 


Practically 50 per cent of our production dur- 
ing the past five years went abroad, whereas dur- 
ing the five ante-war years we sent to foreign 
spinners about 62 per cent. ... The fact that, 
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SMES SE 
KANKAKEE 


ILLINOIS * 


The City Without a 
“Labor Problem” 


INE out of every ten Kankakee resi- 
dents are native born Americans. 
The workmen are intelligent and indus- 
trious. They are free from radical unrest. 


Kankakee is an open shop town. It 
has never known a strike or serious labor 
dispute. Industries plan their production 
with practical certainty that the plans will 
not be interrupted. 


Kankakee is only 90 minutes from 
Chicago. Numerous railroads, includin 
a belt line, offer shipping outlets in all 
directions. Chicago shipping rates, with- 
out Chicago congestion and delay. 


Close to Chicago and Gary steel dis- 
tricts. Coal mined within 30 miles. 
Large water-power possibilities. Electric 
power at low sliding scale rate. Plenty 
of good gas at reasonable cost. 


Kankakee backs its natural advantages 
with a spirit of progressive citizenship 
that is welcomed by manufacturers of 
the aggressive type. 


Kankakee Offers Industry: 
Factory sites 50% to 75% less than in 
cities. 

Low rents and opportunity for workmen to 
own their homes. 


Good drinking water, modern sewage sys- 
tem, fresh air from Lake Michigan. 


Splendid parks, golf courses, automobile 
roads and other recreational features. 
Public and private schools of the highest 
type. 

A surrounding area of rich farm land con- 


tributing to the permanent prosperity of 
the city. 


Manufacturers seeking a mid-western 
location where every condition favors 
success are invited to write for further 
details. 


J. N. SLETTEN, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce 
Kankakee, Illinois 
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notwithstanding the disturbed conditions abroad, 
we have been able within the past five years to 
dispose of nearly thirty millions of bales valued 
at approximately $3,700,000,000 to foreign 
spinners, speaks volumes for the good work of 
our exporters. 

The cotton trade of the United States is 
ide oe “out of the woods,” according to Mr. 

in’s belief—“it needs encouragement and 

assistance in working out its problems in and 
out of Congress.” 
Weather and the boll weevil, chiefly the 
latter, have decreased the production of cot- 
ton about 15,000,000 bales during the last 
five years as compared with the preceding 
five years, said Mr. Rankin in the course of 
his consideration of present conditions and 
future possibilities, and he thinks: 
... that in a short time the South may again 
produce 16,000,000- to 17,000,000-bale cotton 
crops and that we may yet supply the world with 
20,000,000- to 25,000,000-bale crops, for all of 
which there will be good and sufficient demand 
at remunerative prices ... but to do this we 
must be free of legislative shackles... . 

Moreover, we must adapt our sales customs to 
foreign wants and cease endeavors to force upon 
our customers our own methods if we are t¢ 
continue to sell to them freely. 


Automobiles and Foreign Markets 


WALTER DRAKE, chairman of the 
¢ Board of the Hupp Motor Corporation 
and chairman of the Foreign Trade Commit- 
tee of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, in a paper read to the Group Ses- 
sion by Alfred Reeves, general manager of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, emphasized the importance of mass 
production in American export trade, the need 
for personal contact with foreign markets, the 
promise given to exporters under the new tariff 
for more favorable treatment from foreign 
countriés, and the value of exports as a 
healthy adjunct to American trade. In part, 
Mr. Drake said: 

In discussing fabricated products, I know of 

no illustration more apt than the experience of 
the automobile industry in exporting. I ‘ask 
pardon for dwelling somewhat in detail on this 
particular industry, but it is the one with which 
we are most familiar. 
. As an article of commerce, the automobile suf- 
fered for a time the same suspicion as a fad or 
luxury that existed so long in our own country. 
This was not a fancy, but a very real difficulty, 
for it was based on a total lack of comprehen- 
sion. 

Foreign countries are rapidly learning of ways 
in which motor transport can serve effectively: 
China is developing inter-city bus service; sheep 
ranchers in Australia are using cars to save time 
in supervision; rural schools in New Zealand are 
adopting automobiles for their country superin- 
tendents; even Iceland is adopting motor vehicles, 
while in Palestine the automobile is competing 
with the camel. 

In developing the foreign market for automo- 
biles there was at first prejudice against the 
American product, resulting from design, quality, 
and in some cases, price. After a few costly 
and bitter experiences, our manufacturers awoke 
to the fact that, as in all other mechanical de- 
vices, the foreigner must be convinced as to the 
reliability and merit of the product, and that 
without this background no dependable business 
could be built up. Therefore, forced by the co- 
incident necessity of meeting similar resistance 
in the home market, our manufacturers proceeded 
to put their product on a plane of quality and 
dependability that within the space of two or 
three years resulted in its complete dominance of 
the foreign sales fields. 

Along with this there was a development of 





service facilities so essential in the selling of 
any mechanical device and the establishment 
of parts depots. 

Pointing out America’s favorable position 
as a manufacturing nation, Mr. Drake said: 


We have great stores of raw materials. We 
have standards of living and conditions of labor 
and other favorable circumstances which, coupled 
with American ingenuity and _ resourcefulness, 
make us able to produce far beyond the require- 
ments of our domestic market. It is in the 
marketing abroad of those fabricated products 
that are capabie of large production at a mini- 
mum cost for labor and materials and greatly in 
excess of the requirements of our home market 
that the greatest future in American foreign 
trade lies. There will never be a time, for in- 
stance, when the foreign automobile manufacturer 
can successfully compete with us. We shall al- 
ways have a domestic market for a volume of 
automobiles that will furnish the basis for a con- 
tinued output in mass production that will place 
us far beyond the reach of foreign competition 
as to price and quality. This holds equally true 
of many other American fabricated products. 
However, we invite trade from abroad. We 
were, in fact, the only industry to ask Wash- 
ington for a reduction in tariff, getting the rate 
lowered from 45 to 25 per cent. 

In developing this trade our influence should 
be directed not only to reaching out and securing 
the market for our product, but to building up 
a reputation for American goods that will be 
permanent and sure. We must maintain a stand- 
ard of honesty in the fabricated product that 
shall become a byword all over the world. A 
dishonest purveyor of- American goods is as 
much a menace to American. business as the 
traitor is, in time of war, to the nation’s safety. 


At the luncheon preceding the regular pro- 
gram of the Foreign Commerce Session, 
George L. Duval, of Wessel, Duval and Com- 
pany, chairman of the Maritime Committee 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
laid stress upon the need for knowledge of for- 
eign countries and peoples and adaptability 
to foreign conditions on the part of our over- 
seas traders. He pointed out the demand 
for financial assistance from foreign coun- 
tries and the importance of permanent estab- 
lishments of export merchants abroad for the 
merchandising of American goods, particu- 
larly the importance of such permanent estab- 
lishments in carrying stocks and securing 
credit information. Mr. Duval also touched 
upon the banking facilities available for 
American foreign trade, criticizing sharply 
the methods employed by various American 
banks in participating in foreign trade 
financing. 

In the discussion upon the latter subject 
Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, chairman of the For- 
eign Commerce Department Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and president of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, dealt with the functions of 
the American bank in the foreign field. In 
part, he stated: 


There are two systems of bank operation 
which are before the minds of the traders of the 
world. One system is a system which carries 
with it both industrial and commercial activity. 
The other system is a system which divorces 
very rigidly domestic and commercial activity 
from clear banking functions. The banking sys- 
tems of Europe are entizely based upon the sys- 
tem which we call industrial banking. It com- 
prehends active participation on the part of 
banking interests in the industrial efforts of the 
sections which they serve. It contemplates, also, 
when the banks are in export business, a very 
active financial participation in the countries 
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where they are designed particularly to 
and in the interests and export business 
countries. 

We, here, particularly under the steadih 
strictive spheres of operation which have 
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laid down, are in the main confining ours 
exactly to a banking function. This has 5 = 
been universally so. We have gone ‘per. | States 
haps, to some extent, in other direction Feder 
times happily, sometimes unhappily—but all man 
ing a time in which an effort was being m Unite 
find out what the American business ming that J 
adapts itself to. That is merely a process @} this ¢ 
determination. | the d 
It would seem very reasonable, at first bhak 

that we should restrict our banking operation ove 
strictly to the functions of discount which ap} on Ti 
part of a bank’s business, and leave | is su 
which has a trading character in it to the 
alone. That would seem to be, and so far as] T 
am personally concerned, is, a well AS 
method by which our business should be done; 

but the fact remains, even in the face of thy} ardiz 
that there is a demand in which American bum | that! 
ness has to be served, and regarding which we} that | 
as exporters are very vitally interested, which} shipp 
cannot always adequately be served by that pan} creas 
ticular system of operation; so that we ate now} “line: 
at a point where we are figuring out exactly the} almo: 
best way to do it. | laters 


Pe 


Referring to the period of depression ix 
1921 and 1922, Mr. Booth said: 

Some day the history of the business 
of this country in 1921 and 1922 is going to lk 
written; and when that history is written the! 
people by and large are going to appreciate the 
task which was put upon the financial resources of 
this country, and the way in which industry wa 
saved in the doing of it, because, as I have said, 
the banks only represent industry in the func 
tions which they perform. Some day so! 
I do not know who, is going to write the hit 
tory of the life of Benjamin Strong, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; amd 
when that history is written—I can say it now 
because Ben is out in Colorado trying to recovet 
his health—when that history is written and# 
comes to be a matter of general knowledge what 
magnificent courage that man displayed, and y 
which magnificent courage the industry of ths 
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country from one end to the other was savel be h 
(and this country and the world were save of d 
from catastrophes the length and breadth o in tt 
which we dare not even think about), I shall le wi 
glad, for one, to add any little attestation thit Lit 
I may to the magnificent character of his wom acs 


and to the great service which he rendered @ 
American business at that time. iy 


Mr. Edward M. Prizer, president of te 
Vacuum Oil Company, read a paper @ 
“Petroleum in Industry,” much of which wil 
appear in an article by him in the July is® 
of THE Nation’s BusINEss. 


The Hague Rules 


‘THE COMPLEXITIES of modern octal 
bills of lading and their lack of, uniformly 
are among the causes that have long 1 
dered them a source of great dissatis 
and complaint among cargo, banking and i 
surance interests throughout the world. ™ 
remedy this peculiarly unsatisfactory situ® 
tion the International Law Association, 

ing at The Hague in the spring of 19% 
sought to codify the provisions of 

bills of lading, and as a result produced i 
so-called “Hague Rules.” Those rules wet 
approved by the International Chamber 
Commerce in the summer of 1921, and Bae 
since had the approval of many org: ~—s 
and individuals in the maritime cou 
There has also been some opposition to @F 
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. ain features of the rules, both in this coun- 
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and abroad. ; 
ns 1922 the Belgian Government sent out 


invitations for a diplomatic conference to be 


‘held in Brussels to consider several maritime 
of importance, including the Hague 
les, The delegates representing the United 


be States were Judge Charles M. Hough, of the 





o Federal Court of New York, and Mr. Nor- 








| man B. Beecher, admiralty ‘counsel of the 


United States Shipping Board. The fact 
that Judge Hough headed the delegation from 
this country and took an important part in 


os the deliberations of the meetings at Brussels, 
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by him before the group meeting 
on Transportation and Communication, which 
is summarized in the following paragraphs. 


“The Standardized Bill of Lading 


gy some the question, “Why did the 
Congress unitedly recommend a stand- 
ardized bill of lading?” Judge Hough asserted 
that the interest of the world in bills of lading 
that formerly seemed to affect no one but the 
shipper and the carrier, has markedly in- 
creased, concurrently with the increase of 
“fines,” the business of underwriting and the 
almost universal use of bills of lading as col- 
lateral security in dealing with banks. 

After much study of the conflicting views 
of different countries a standardized bill of 
lading was evolved at Brussels, limited in its 
effect to the period between the act of loading 
and that of discharging. Primarily, the Brus- 
sels Conference has recommended a business 
document for adoption by the parties at 


ee an additional interest to the address 


There seems to be some local insistence that 
the article defining ‘carriage of goods” shall 
be made to cover the period before loading 
and after discharging, because that is thought 
to be the rule of the Harter Act. But the 
Harter Act is not impaired. American law 

ing the status of goods before loading 
after discharging is not changed, and this 
i no merit. 
is also said here in America that the pro- 
vision respecting notice of claim for damage 
should have a rider to the effect that a signed 
receipt bearing notification of shortage should 
be held equivalent to a written notice of loss 
of damage. Commenting on representations 
in that direction, Judge Hough said: 

Whose notification? I suppose the receivers. 
Is it possible that if he has enough energy to note 
loss or damage on the receipt he gives to some 
dock clerk, he has not enough wit or energy to 
give, not a formal claim, but merely notice to the 
carrier's agent ? 

The suggestion has also been made in this 
Country that the carrier should “accept and 
adjust” a “claim” presented within one year 
under certain circumstances. Of that sug- 
gestion, Judge Hough said: 

“Claim” is a technical word that all well ad- 
vised business men want to get away from. But 
here it is again brought forward. It would seem 
4 though some people did not know when they 
were well off, because under the rules, any man 
tan sue within a year, notice or no notice. 


Another suggestion is that the carrier shall 
not be exempted from loss or damage result- 
Ing from lockouts, while the lockout is “by 

carrier.” In that connection, Judge 
defined his position with saying that: 

T undertake to say that there is no system of 
law in any civilized country that permits a man 
®f 4 corporation to benefit by his own wrong. A 














on ment of the case 


Carrier who locked out his men and then de- 
cand hia inability to perform his contract would 
mt given against him on that state- 








Criticism has been manifested with regard 
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Are You Going 
Abroad? 


RE you planning a business or a pleasure 
trip abroad? The services of this Com- 
pany, both here and on the other side, can be 


of varied usefulness to you. 


This Company has completely equipped offices 
in three great capitals—London, Paris, and Brus- 
sels—and in important commercial cities. They 
are American banks, conducted along American 
lines, and can render every type of financial or 
travel service. Our officers are familiar with the 
requirements of American business and with 


European methods and conditions. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


LONDON 


Guaranty Letters of Credit are known through- 
out the world, and enable the traveler to carry 
funds with a maximum of safety and convenience. 


You can obtain Guaranty Letters of Credit at 
our offices in New York City and at banks 
throughout the country. We invite you to con- 
sult us as to how we can be of assistance to you. 


of New York 


Main Office, 140 Broadway, New York 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 
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to the article under which a shipper may 
surrender some or all of his rights and im- 
munities, and thereby assume a larger meas- 
ure of responsibility than the convention ap- 
proved at Brussels imposes on him. But it is 
to be borne in mind that while a shipper 
may surrender his rights and immunities, under 
no circumstances can he rid himself of any of 
his duties or liabilities, nor can the minimum 
burden of the carrier be further minimized. 

Referring to the “deviation clause” adopted 
at Brussels, Judge Hough said that in its 
present form it leaves every deviation in the 
voyage, except to save life and property, to 
the judgment of court and jury as to whether 
it is reasonable or not, and that is the highest 
protection the shipper can have unless he is 
permitted to dictate the voyage day by day 
before the ship sails. 

The desirability of a broad understanding 


Farm Credits, 


HE RECENT Agricultural Credit Act 

and the credit requirements of the rail- 

roads were the principal subjects of 
discussion at a meeting of the Finance Group, 
over which Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
board of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, New York, presided. 

The principal speakers on the Agricultural 
Credit Act were Merton L. Corey, of Omaha, 
member of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and 
Dr. H. Parker Willis, editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, New York. Mr. Corey presented 
a favorable appraisal of the act, which he 
strongly supported, and Mr. Willis pointed 
out what he believed to be points of weakness. 

Mr. Corey reviewed the principal provi- 
sions of the new act and explained that the 
twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
provided for in the act have now been char- 
tered and fully officered; rules and regula- 
tions have been promulgated by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board; a discount rate of 5% 
per cent has been fixed and the banks are 
ready to do business. 

“The Federal Farm Loan Board,” he said, 
“has the firm conviction that the legislation 
is sound in principle and capable of practical 
administration. It is true that there cannot 
be permanent relief for agriculture short of 
the restoration of a fair price level for agri- 
cultural products. There is much force in 
the contention that what the iarmer needs 
is better prices, not more credit; but if there 
is any helpfulness in more credit, the argu- 
ment that he needs better prices should not 
be used as a bar to what, if any, help may 
be provided by the new system. It is de- 
signed to afford the farmers a means for re- 
funding oppressively high interest rates in 
many sections and to give them access to 
credit agencies organized with regard to the 
peculiar needs of their business.” 

“The measure,” he said, “will make for 
better banking. The Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks are intended to facilitate the 
service of country banks. The system is de- 
signed to supplement, not to supplant, the 
country bank. It is the desire of the board 
to point out a way whereby the country 
bank can, with reasonable profit and with a 
great deal of service to its community, take 
care of the agricultural credit needs. 

He stated the belief of the board that the 
country bank is the safest and most logical 
point of origin for rediscounting with the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks; that the 
farmers would prefer to follow the leader- 
ship of country banks in the formation of 
Agricultural Credit Corporations rather than 
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of the business man’s problems was reflected 
in the conclusion of Judge Hough’s address, 
when he gave a summary of the benefits ex- 
pected from the Brussels conference: 


. after three weeks of serious effort with a 
remarkably intelligent party of men, the feeling 
which I brought home is that, not only in the 
great things of politics but in every day business, 
it is a most desirable thing to find out what the 
other fellow thinks, and if he will give up some 
of his thinking or prejudices you will give up 
some of yours. We did this at Brussels in order 
that there may be a greater degree of uniformity 
in the transaction of everyday business than has 
heretofore been attained in any branch of mer- 
cantile or commercial affairs so far as my knowl- 
edge goes. The Brussels Conference in its work 
will be, I think, if we arrive at this international 
agreement, a measurable, an intelligent, and a 
civilized contribution to peace. 


Good or Bad? 


to assume the capital and managerial respon- 
sibilities involved. He believed that if the 
new organizations were officered and served 
by the local banks, the expense would be 
smaller; and since they would have no de- 
posit liabilities, they could safely rediscount 
five or six times the initial capital. He indi- 
cated that a 142 per cent margin upon the 
rediscounting of a fair volume of business 
done by an Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
plus the interest on its capital loaned, would 
produce a good return and result in the re- 
moval of the longer term paper from the 
country bank, better service and reduced rates 
to borrowers. 

After stating that he had watched during 
recent years the development of the interest 
shown by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in financial and banking ques- 
tions, especially that which bore upon the 
details of the management of the Federal 
Reserve System, Dr. Willis said he sometimes 
wondered whether it was not true that the 
“eventual regeneration of our banking sys- 
tem” would be brought about “through the 
direct effort of business men rather than pri- 
marily through that of bankers.” He believed 
that the cooperation of the two bodies of 
opinion must be had if there is secured that 
eventual and final organization of the financial 
system which, in his opinion, is so seriously 
and obviously lacking. 

He stated that the Agricultural Act should 
not be discussed as an individual or isolated 
piece of legislation but as one which affects 
the whole financial system. He characterized 
the act as a “measure shapen in iniquity 
and conceived in political sin for the purpose 
of obtaining votes—hastily thrown together 
by financial blacksmiths, whose purpose it ap- 
parently was to mold together all of the 
legislation pending that had any relation to 
agricultural credits at that particular time.” 

He stated that unfortunately the measure 
has been tied up with and has been made 
an integral part of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. He referred to the possibility of political 
pressure upon the Federal Reserve System 
and ‘recalled that the Federal Reserve Act 
had been amended with unhappy results six- 
teen times, or at the rate of twice in each 
year since it went into operation; and he 
estimated that the average term of a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board had been 
only about two years, instead of ten years 
as originally planned. He said that the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board “had 
recently been driven from office by agricul- 
tural politicians scheming and contriving in 
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Congress, and asserting what had not 
faintest warrant of truth concerning the we 
ing of the Federal Reserve System.” j 
believed that the culmination of this stro 
by a class interest, highly organized, in Go 

; 








gress, was the Agricultural Credit Act, — 

Dr. Willis pointed out that the Intermedm: 
Credit Banks were given almost unlimmal Re 
powers of banking, and that their capital wt for a 
serves, surplus, income and debentures gu} admit! 
tax exempt. 4 other 

“The objection to this act,” he said, “is yf dollar 
found in the fact that it creates a new macht medial 
ery of banking. It is not found in the fas} lendin 
that the farmer wants or needs credit. Jj @} them. 
found in the fact that the Intermediate Crem! 
Bank undertakes to get the funds in the 
place. The farmer may need credit, byt i 
has no right to get it from the funds of op 
banking system on a tax-free basis.” 

He said that the Agricultural Credit 
gives the Intermediate Credit Banks 
thing which does not belong to them, in { 
it exempts them from taxation, when { 
business man is not so exempt. “It exempis! 
he said, “their productive operations from 
taxation when the average man is not 
exempt; it gives to the farmer, because i 
works upon the soil, a privilege which js 
accorded to labor, and gives to the farme 
as a land owner a privilege which is 
accorded the owner of any other kind 
property.” 

This could not be justified, he said, mi 
matter how great the need of the farmen 
He did not think that the farmer needed 
credit as much as was reported, but rathe 
that he needed capital. He recalled the i 
vestigations of the Federal nd the Aaa 
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Department of Agriculture, and the 
tural Commission, from which he drew th 
conclusion that the farmer had suffered from 
a greater amount of credit than he could 
digest. 

“If you give the farmer bank credit wha 


CO 


he needs capital,” he said, “whether yo} dress 
call it six months or three years, if it be tme} the ) 
that it is bank credit that he is getting when} forme 


what. he needs is working capital, you am 
—- the farmer, and you are hurtig 

im.” : 

“The farmer,” he said, “has need of ® 
tional recognition and national aid. He should 
receive it in the same way, through the same 
channels, as every other citizen of this cour 
try receives it; and at this point let m 
insist, in as strong language as I can, Upal 
the grave danger to which we are now @ 
posed in this country through the 
development of government banking.” 

Dr. Willis characterized the proposition # 
give each of the twelve Intermediate 
Banks $5,000,000 of government capital # 
a bonus or subsidy out of the Treasury, al 
the proposition to let them issue $600,00000 
of tax-free bonds as another great subsidy 
to the farmer. : 

He believed that the Agricultural “Credit 
Corporations undoubtedly will become cor 
petitors of country banks, and aided by tl 
Intermediate Credit Banks will cut rates @ 
interest to an abnormally low level. 
characterized this as “an indirect attempt @ 
regulate rates of interest through governmaey ngs, 
intervention.” He did not think that farmes 
had to pay higher rates of interest on i 
whole because they are farmers, but becaitt 
their paper is not so good as that in other 
parts of the country. a 

Recalling that both the Agricultural Credit 
Corporations and the Intermediate 
Banks, as provided in the act, may ma 
acceptances to the amount of ten times 0 
capital and may discount those accep 
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“Frith Federal Reserve Banks, he said the 
ie} word “may” is an ominous one, since the 








ad { a ger 
ig thea Gederal Reserve Board, “with its terms of 
stem,” ically two years for its members, with 


this strug} the Governor driven out of office confessedly 
ed, in Con he was not generous enough to the 
Act. mer,” may be unable to withstand pres- 
sure, in which case “the doors of the Federal 
tea] Reserve Banks can be propped wide open 
«4 for a flood of so-called bankers’ acceptances, 
ie itted to discount and purchase, and every 
| other kind of paper can come in without a 
7 dollar of reserve on the part of the Inter- 
shin! mediate Credit Banks or the agricultural 
in the fag} lending corporations adequate to protect 
redit. Jt. | them. The Federal Reserve Banks are called 
diate Cred to take this kind of paper ard do 
n the wrone with it? Why, of course, to establish 
dit, but fe} on that the reserves with which to protect 
un oney.” 
- a9 we ielieved the business men of the coun- 
Credit Agi try. should devote to this subject a good deal 
anks some} more thought than they have in the past and 
em, in thy! should view it, not as an isolated proposition, 
when th} but as a “most alarming development in a 
te =} campaign against the legitimate, honest bank- 
tions frog} ing corporations of this country and against 
is not } the legitimate and honest saver of wealth in 
because iy} this country.” He felt that eventually the 
vhich ig not business men will make an imperative de- 
the farmet mand for amendments to this act that will 
nich is ng} remove its hazardous features and, “if it may 
er kind gf be, to repeal the whole thing, and to put in 
its place.a system well designed to meet the 
1 said, go} farmer's needs and to give him every reason- 
he farmer) able access to our investment markets.” 
ner needej} The provisions of the Agricultural Credit 
but rathe} Act were fully presented in a bulletin recently 
led the in} issued by the Finance Department of the 
rve Board, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
| | This bulletin is available on request to the 
e drew th} Finance Department. 


fered from Railroad Credits 


“(NREDIT Requirements of the Railroads” 
credit when was the subject of an illuminating ad- 
hether you} dress by Pierpont V. Davis, vice-president of 
f it be tre} the National City Company of New York, 
sting when} former chairman of the Committee on Rail- 
l, you at; road Securities of the Investment Bankers’ 
are hurting} Association of America. 
‘} Mr. Davis said that the investment banker 
eed of m{ can on certain conditions find the large 
He shoud} amounts of money which the railroads need. 
h the same} He pointed out that in the three years since 
this com-| the Transportation Act was passed the banker 
int let me} had raised $1,685,000,000 for railroad better- 
can, upa} ments and for refunding of maturing obliga- 
‘e now ef tions—in the face of serious difficulties. 
he gradulj He believed the first difficulty is taxation. 
ig.” The large private investor is not in the market 
position #} for taxable securities. In his own firm the 
iate Credit} sales of railroad and other taxable securities 
capital ®| average $3,500 per sale. It is about the same 
asury, ail} With other investment banking firms, while 
900,000,00} Phor to the war, before there was a heavy in- 
at subsidy} Come tax, the average was between ten and 
‘| twenty times that figure. 
wal “Creft} “Another difficulty,” he said, “that we have 
some com} faced in the last three years is the insuffi- 
led by the} “lency of railroad revenues. Railroad bonds 
it rates @} M@ the last three years have been bought 
level. He on faith, not on current performance. 
attempt 0} in 1920 the railroads had practically no earn- 
overnmems gS; In 1921 they earned only 3 per cent; 
at farmesy ™ 1922, a little over 4 per cent; but in- 
est on the} Vestors realized that 1921, a year of pro- 
ut becaus} ‘und commercial depression, was not a fair 
t in other} “terion, and that Congress had by legislative 
act recognized that the investor had, after all, 
ral Credit} ‘ome rights.” 
a . “In My opinion,” he stated, “the investor 

y securities is perfectly willing to 

4 reasonable business risk, but he is 
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YOUR PRODUCT 
ISN'T DIFFERENT 


HEE are four typical 
examples of advantages 
that “pressing it from steel 
instead” has accomplished for 
different manufacturers. By 
redeveloping cast parts into 


pressed steel, we saved one 7 
A stove manufacturer gained these seven 
manufacturer a total of $335,000 | advantages through pressed steel— 








on his first order—another Sesvenned Wedeane 
gained four distinct advantages pe sy 

Smoother Surface 
and two others added seven No 


advantages to their product. 


Find Out What We 
Can Do For You 


What we have done for others 
we may be able to do for you. 
Our redevelopment engineers 
stand ready to serve you. Send 
us a blue print or a sample : 

of any cast part you are using | we pressed the hopper from brass instead 
and we'll study your problem, | 34 s#ined seven distinct advantages 

If we can effect some saving 
through pressed steel, we'll 
tell you—if we can’t you are 
obligated in no way. 








Let us prove to you that it 


can be done We redeveloped this pressed steel wheel- 


barrow tray with these results— 





“ . Absolutely pecan 
Press it from More Righd Beorane All One Pose 
Stee l Instead’”’ catch 5 sculnaeae chee - 
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mon stock issues might have been selling at 
prices where further issues could have been 
“There is a marked change,” he said, “in 
the attitude of the investor towards the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a body of which 
used to be afraid, considering it the cham- 
i shipper at the investor’s expense. 
Today 


is satisfied that the Commission 
intends to hand out even-handed justice. 
The Transportation Act and some of the 
statements which the Commission has made 
are responsible for this. It is reassuring to 
the investor to have the rate-making authority 
publicly and officially recognize that the net 
revenues of the railways were clearly inade- 
quate.” 

“Good railway credit,” he stated, “is not, 
in my judgment, incompatible with very strict 
regulation on the part of the commission. 
It is incompatible with political interference 
by Congress and state legislatures. It will 
not take many years to put the railroads 
back in their former state of efficiency if the 
essentials of the Transportation Act are pre- 
served and if the Commission adheres to the 
policy of recognizing that the cost of capital 
is an integral part of the cost of transpor- 
tation.” 

“The Transportation Act,” he stated, “is 
the pet target of the ‘farm bloc,’ which per- 
sistently asserts, without any regard for facts, 
that it gives the railroads a guarantee. The 
position of many of these gentlemen is sub- 
stantially this: ‘We insist that you supply 
our constituents with all the cars they need, 
as and when they need them; but we intend 
to help our constituents, so far as possible, 
to avoid paying for their use.’ ” 

“Tf mech of the reckless legislation,” he 
said, “which is proposed gets well under way, 
I foresee that the flow of new capital into 
the railroads, which is so very essential, is 
going to dry up, temporarily at least. I 
hardly think this country is ready to take 
the fatal plunge into government ownership 
of the railways. We are more likely to try, 
at least in the first instance, plausible ex- 
pedients; and in this category I would place 
compulsory consolidations, which 1 under- 
stand are now in vogue in Washington. The 
underlying object seems to be that if we 
can get a lot of gigantic mergers, we can re- 
duce rates without bankrupting a lot of the 
weaker roads. The results of such a policy, 
as I see them, would be a reduction of all the 
roads to a common denominator of financial 
weakness and inefficient service. 

“If the Transportation Act is left alone,” 
he concluded, “or is constructively amended, 
and if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
continues to hold that a fair return on the 
valuation is not less than 534 per cent, I am 
entirely satisfied that the investor will fur- 
nish the railroads of the country with all the 
funds necessary to rehabilitate and restore 
the companies to their previous efficiency.” 

The Finance Group endorsed the resolution 
adopted by the International Chamber of 
Commerce at its recent meeting in Rome, 
stating the fundamental principles that under- 
lie the settlement of problems of reparations, 
interallied debts, national budgets, and inter- 
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national credits. This resolution, which is set 
out in full in the annual address of Presi- 
dent Barnes, was later endorsed at the New 
York meeting by the entire Chamber, upon 
the recommendation of its Committee on 
Resolutions. 

A special conference on taxation was at- 
tended by those delegates who were espe- 
cially interested in federal taxation problems. 
The conference recommended that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States ask 
the next Congress to revise the revenue law; 
to repeal war excises on telegraph, telephone, 
cable and radio messages and in relation to 
sales by business, admission to amusements, 
club dues and all similar taxes; to establish 
a court or courts of tax appeals, entirely 
separate and independent of the Treasury 


A Look Ahead for the Immigrant: _ 


HE INTEREST of business men in the 

immigration question was shown by the 

large attendance and lively discussion at 
the Civic Developmént Department group 
session. The program for the meeting was 
prepared with the purpose of presenting for 
free discussion the proposals of the Cham- 
ber’s Immigration Committee. These were 
printed in pamphlet form under the title 
“Immigration Policy” and distributed before 
the meeting so that all the delegates might be 
fully informed. To supplement these pro- 
posals the Civic Development Department 
also issued a pamphlet of charts which shows 
the flow and ebb of immigration and emigra- 
tion for a series of years and brings out clearly 
the effect of the present 3 per cent emergency 
immigration law. 

In order that the committee’s proposals 
might be subjected to searching criticism, 
their presentation by the chairman, John W. 
O’Leary, was followed by addresses by Repre- 
sentative Albert Johnson, chairman of the 
House Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, and by Alien T. Burns, director of 
the Carnegie Corporation’s Americanization 
Studies, with briefer discussions by Harvey J. 
Sconce, of Illinois, representing the farmer’s 
point of view, H. R. Davis, of Pittsburgh, and 
Major F. W. Tully, of Boston. The last two 
have spent many years in dealing with prob- 
lems presented by immigrants after their ar- 
rival in this country. R. Goodwyn Rhett, 
chairman of the Civic Development Depart- 
ment Committee, presided. 

In presenting the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Immigration Committee Mr. 
O’Leary made a strong plea for a plan of im- 
migration control which would take cognizance 
of the labor needs of industry, but which 
above all would insure the continuance of 
American standards of manhood and citizen- 
ship. He said that our experience of the past 
two years under the rigid 3 per cent quota law 
has indicated that there should be some flexi- 
bility to the law, and further, that ultimately 
admissions should be upon a selective as op- 
posed to a restrictive basis. 

The committee report advocates the reten- 
tion of the present 3 per cent limitation, as a 
basis, with a possible 2 per cent of additional 
admissions, upon a selective basis. This addi- 
tional 2 per cent would apply only when there 
is a demonstrated need for more immigration. 
The additional 2 per, cent, or such part of 2 
per cent as is needed, would have to meet 
higher standards, physical, mental and moral, 
than would the normal or base 3 per cent of 
admissibles. 

Under this plan the maximum number of 
immigrants admissible would be increased by 


Department; to provide for Prompt and 
clusive settlement of tax liability of pep 
and corporations; to adopt a sales tax op 
turn-overs, if necessary to secure any 4 
tional revenues; to reduce the surtax: 49) 
low the practice of not recognizi 
capital gains or capital losses for inc¢ 
purposes, and to submit to the states g 
stitutional amendment which would in efm 
prevent any increase in the volume of ti: 
exempt securities. % 
The resolutions dealing with these quectin. 
were referred by the board of directors toe 
Resolutions Committee, whose report adopted 
a few of the suggestions and recommends! 
that others be brought to the attention ofy 
Special Committee on Taxation, which Pres. 
dent Barnes is now appointing. | 


ee 


238,536, which is not enough to cause serion 
misgiving. The great advantage of the plan 
is that the additional 2 per cent would give 
an opportunity to demonstrate the i 
bility of proposals for the application of the 
principle of selection in the admission of aliens 
to this country. 

Representative Johnson asserted that future 
immigration legislation would be more rather 
than less restrictive. The plan now being é- 
veloped by the House Immigration Committe: 
calls for the use of the census figures of 180 
as the basis for admissions, and provides for 
a 2 per cent limitation, with an additional | 
per cent applying only to relatives of Amer. 
ican citizens. Of present conditions, he said: 


The United States no longer is, and will not 
be, an asylum for the people of the world 
Wholesale migrations of people to the United 
States are ended for all time. It took forty year 
to get restrictive legislation and the credit for its 
enactment goes to President Harding. The Prei- 
dent sees this problem not as a struggle between 
capital and labor but as a struggle for the 
preservation of the United States. 

In spite of appeals from those who feel that the 
United States cannot develop its own labor, 1 
can assure you that the President has not 
changed his views. He wants prosperity to hit on 
all six cylinders, but he does not want prosperity 
to go tearing down the road at ninety miles an 
hour to inevitable disaster. Increase in wages is 
an important part of prosperity. The comeback 
in two years’ time from 5,000,000 unemployed 
in the United States to work for everybody who 
will work is remarkable. It is a little more tha 
normalcy. Both capital and labor are winners, 
but the greatest gainer is the United States a 
America. 

Restriction of immigration is playing a Vey 
considerable part in our present p . 
Shortage of labor does not necessarily mean 4 
shortage of laborers. If there is a corner i 
labor of certain kinds, that corner cannot be 
broken by the sudden abandonment of the 
striction law or by the pouring in of the 
of Europe. We should save our present prs 
perity by equalizing labor supply and demand by 
means of immigration restriction. 


Claims and counterclaims regarding th 
character, volume and effects of immigration 
are not always based upon accurate informs 
tion, according to Mr. Burns. If we are @ 
help the immigrant to become a useful citr 
zen, we must base our action upon complete 
knowledge of the facts concerning immigratiol. 
Certain misconceptions have arisen as t0 the 
comparative readiness to enter our citer 
ship of immigrants of different countné 
Thus the belief arose that immigrants 
northwestern Europe became citizens mor 
readily than immigrants from s0 
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Careful study of immigration sta- 
has shown the error of this popular 
and it is now revealed that the immi- 
who become naturalized quickest are 
ese from such countries as Turkey, Ireland 
Russia and those taking out their papers 
slowly are from England, Germany, and 
Those from the first group of coun- 
from eight to ten years and those 
latter from twelve to thirteen years. 
ined that subject peoples or those 
tyrannical government most easily 
their allegiance. 
problem in immigration, according to 
is the handling of the immigrant 
‘fier he is admitted to the counjry. All ef- 
forts to solve this problem force us to a con- 
sideration of the immigrant and his job. In- 
igation has shown that social and eco- 
nomic conditions have an influence upon the 
rate of naturalization. The immigrant who 
can find a steady job in an environment af- 
fording reasonable opportunity for advance- 
ment and personal comfort is more ready to 
assume the personal responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. On the other hand, when employment 
conditions are such that the immigrant is 
forced constantly to move from place to 
place, he is not likely to take out citizen- 
ip papers and may remain without any very 
‘coke feeling of civic responsibility. 





textege 


The Farmer’s Viewpoint 


HE discussion on “Immigration and Labor 

Needs” was opened by Harvey J. Sconce, 
who spoke from the viewpoint of the farmer. 
Mr, Sconce pointed out that the laboring man 
should be able to change jobs when a change 
will result in betterment. Under present con- 
ditions, labor is shifting to the automobile, 
construction, and road-building industries and 
is“deserting agriculture. Last year, he as- 
serted, more than 2,000,000 people went from 
farm to city and only 900,000 went from city 
to farm. In Woodford County, Illinois, all 
but three farmers lost money. 

“We want more good immigrants,” Mr. 
Sconce said, “but it is unthinkable that immi- 
gration restrictions be thrown down. We 
should admit the skim but not the scum.” 
The speaker next outlined three points that 
he believes should be covered in future immi- 
gtation legislation: 

1, Emigration should be charged against im- 
migration in determining quotas. 

2. The Secretary of Labor should be author- 
ized to admit immigrants in excess of quota 
when a demonstrated labor need exists. 

3, Admissibility of immigrants, in so far as 
possible, should be determined at the source 
rather than after their arrival in this country. 


: The present law, according to Mr. Sconce, 
is defective because of its inflexibility and 
a it relates to quantity rather than to 
y. 
H.R. Davis, regional director of immigrant 
education of the Pennsylvania Department of 
- Instruction, opened the discussion on 
“Immigration and Citizenship.” Mr. Davis 
said he was most concerned with the education 
and Americanization of the immigrant after 
admission to the United States. The big 
Problem is to help the immigrant to become a 
citizen. The immigrant, in truth, is 
one who comes to us bearing gifts. We 
should build upon, not stifle, what the immi- 
grant already has because these qualities may 
Op into asseis of positive value to the 
Community. First contacts are important 
it Is up to us as business men to see that 
we lend a hand and help the immigrant lo- 
tally to get started. Forget the terms, 
unky,” “wop” and “dago,” he urged, and 
think of these newcomers as prospective citi- 
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Part of a battery of 24 Rand Traco Cabinets 
used by the Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


—and the Fuller Brush Company Chose 
Rand Visible Picturized Records 


HEY needed up-to-the-minute information on more than 
bye thousand salesmen. ‘They had to know daily condi- 
tions in several hundred sales territories. Nearly twenty 
thousand records were involved. Rand Equipment was installed 
and now the desired information is instantly available, because— 


—High light facts are charted and pictured on 
each record with Rand Colored Signals. 


——the records are faster to refer to by 300%. 
—100% more entries can be made daily. 






















In other words, “facts stare them in the 
face,” while upkeep cost is greatly re- 
duced. 


Here’s What They Say About It 


“The Rand Visible Card System installed some time 
ago has proved highly satisfactory. A record of thou- 
sands of salesmen with their up-to-the-minute ad- 
dress, credit arrangements, numbers, etc., is kept 
by this means and provides instant reference. s 
a follow-up, the colored signals are a great time 
saver. Important information can be located at 

a glance. 


““‘We use Rand Equipment in the Home Office 
at Hartford and in our distributing stations sup- 
plying all points in the United States, Canada 
and foreign countries. e take pleasure in 
recommending Rand.”" 


Tue Futter Brusn Company. 
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able records, operated at 
lower cost, with greater 
_ usefulness, mean anything 
tO 6you, write today for 
a the story of Rand Visible 
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resentative in your city. 


Rand Company, Inc., 1806 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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zens and by so doing we can help materially 
in the solution of the immigration problem. 

Major Francis W. Tully, representing the 
Americanization Committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, said that Americans 
in past handling of the immigration problems 
have been influenced by the heart rather than 
by the head. The 3 per cent limitation, he 
said, does not meet the temper of the country 
nor the demands of industry, and it fails to 
give due weight to considerations of quality. 
Major Tully analyzed our local Americaniza- 
tion work and asserted that the principles 
upon which it is conducted leave something 
to be desired. 

At the close of Major Tully’s address the 
meeting was opened for general discussion. 
Among those who contributed to the discus- 
sion were Emile Twyeffort, E. A. Filene, J. H. 


What the Coal 


HE INTEREST of the public in the coal 

problem, which is one of the outstanding 
issues before the American people, led the 
Natural Resources Production Department to 
devote the entire time of its Group Meeting 
on May 9 to a discussion of this problem. 

J. G. Bradley, president of the Elk River 
Coal and Lumber Company, who spoke on the 
subject, “Labor and Its Relation to the Cost 
of Industrial Coal,” said in part as follows: 


In considering labor and its effect on the cost 
of industrial coal, the whole general question 
of coal field labor comes into review, both what 
it is paid directly and what it receives indirectly, 
as well as its peculiar efficiencies and inefficien- 
cies, its privileges and immunities, all of which 
have various bearings upon the cost of the cozl 
before it can be shipped to market. 

It should be understood that most coal-mine 
labor is housed in communities constructed and 
maintained by the operating company. It is 
the custom in the coal fields to lease the com- 
pany houses at the monthly rental of about $2.00 
a room; and it may be generally stated that 
the operatives pay about $15.00 per month for 
rent, light, heat, fuel, doctor service for the 
entire family and insurance for themselves, which 
reduces their cost of living far below that of any 
other class of wage earners of which we have 
record. 

While the eight-hour day is the standard 
throughout the coal fields, as a rule only the 
day men work for the full eight hours; and 
these constitute but 40 per cent of the employes 
at the ordinary bituminous coal operation. The 
miners themselves, being paid by the ton, are 
free to quit work as soon as they have mined 
the number of tons which will bring their earn- 
ings up to an amount which is satisfactory to 
them. It is, therefore, an occupation with special 
privileges. 

The number of wage earners of the country, 
as shown by the last available census figures 
(and according to figures given in the pre- 
liminary report of the United States Coal 
Commission), is about 9,000,000. It there- 
fore appears that about 7 per cent of the 
wage earners of the country are engaged in 
the production of bit’ minous coal. The pro- 
duction per man for the year 1921 was, as 
shown by the United States Coal Commis- 
sion’s figures, about 650 tons each. 

It has been the interferences with the or- 
derly conduct of the business which has made 
the market price, rather than the cost of 
production itself. 


Turning for a moment to the figures presented 
to the Committee on Labor of the House of 
Representatives on behalf of the National Coal 
Association on April 25, 1922, the average cost 
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Defrees, and Charles J. Cohen. The general 
sentiment of the meeting was crystallized in 
a resolution, which, after some discussion, was 
passed by a nearly unanimous vote. This 
resolution in effect endorsed the report of the 


National Chamber's Committee on Immigra- 


tion and urged that future immigration leg- 
islation be developed upon a selective rather 
than a restrictive basis. The resolution was 
forwarded to the Resolutions Committee, 
which already had under consideration a reso- 
lution to much the same effect passed by the 
Board of Directors at its February meeting, 
and resolutions adopted by several member 
organizations: The Resolutions Committee 
then drafted and submitted to the general 
meeting a resolution, which was adopted and 
the full text of which is printed with the other 
resolutions of the annual meeting. 


Industry Needs 


per ton producing bituminous coal was $2.94 for 
the year 1921, based on returns from both union 
and non-union fields; but figures for a non- 
union operation covering the same period and 
paying the same schedule of wages which was 
in effect in the nearest union fields give a cost 
of $2.22 per ton, an advantage of 72 cents per 
ton in favor of the non-union fields. And fur- 
ther examination shows that the tonnage pro- 
duced per man for the year was about 1,200 
tons in the non-union operations as compared 
to 650 tons per man for the entire country. 

Let us now look at a set of figures for the 
years 1918 to 1921, both inclusive, arranged to 
compare the cost and selling prices, so far as 
we can get at them, of the whole country and 
of this same non-union operation. 


Bituminous Coal Fields Generally 


Av. cost Av. price Margin 
BOER cc rvisccessccscccssecd¥ere $2.15 $2.61 $.46 
Dhaka si yeksabeuscacos doses 2.38 2.56 0.18 
DC aK, demas in hss bap apes 2.87 3.58 0.71 
POEs ois ec niscnpecebsobetnnes 2.94 3.04 0.10 
1922 No figures available 

Typical Non-union Operation 

Av. cost Av. price Margin 
FP ccahoscsveecesavevspesnins $1.96 2.88 $0.92 
Oey Tree Le 1.93 2.57 0.64 
Eis bes sched een tdecccees Sbn0 2.46 3.39 0.93 
SLR aE rsa pres Eprpen are 2.22 2.53 0.31 
SEE Gubvnesssadeesisk basbions 1.98 2.80 0.82 


The economical and low cost production of 
bituminous coal is dependent primarily upon the 
relation of the annual production to the size 
of the plant and the investment. A mine de- 
signed and equipped to produce 1,000,000 tons 
of coal a year which only produces 500,000 tons 
of coal, does so at a greatly increased cost per 
ton and with a shocking loss of efficiency. On 
the other hand, if the production can be forced 
up through better coordination between the men 
and management so that the annual production 
becomes 1,250,000, the reduction in the cost of 
production is almost as astonishing. 

There has been a growing tendency in both 
union and non-union mines toward absenteeism 
on the part of the well-paid workers. Since the 
pay increase granted in 1920, the thriftless men 
have occupied positions in which their failure to 
report for duty has thrown others out of work; 
they have both added to the cost of coal by 
reducing the mine's production and done injury 
to numbers of the fellow-workers and their 
families. 

In union operations it is a well-known fact 
that public opinion among the workers prevents 
the ambitious individual from doing more than 
the accepted average, on the old and fallacious 
theory that to do more would take work away 
from someone else, losing sight of the fact that 
anything which tends to increase production and 
lower the cost thereof tends toward the reduc- 
tion of the cost of living generally and means 
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a greater purchasing power for the wage 
himself. 

The union operations are subject to a 
tude of hampering regulations, both 
implied, in the union contracts and the os 
growths of local district customs which fm 
been imposed from time to time as the strain 
position of the union, and its growing power hi: 
enabled it to enforce acceptance on the onemm 
each new condition being added to those 
have been secured before, and the whole 
with cumulative effect upon the unfortunate 
trict to prevent the adoption of labor-gays 
methods and devices. Outside of these hang 
caps and notwithstanding express agreements | 
the contrary, come the petty and outlaw str, 
lasting perh only for a day but cutting 
duction and increasing costs to an extent whic 
seems almost incredible. 

The story of all the uniou-ridden districts jy 
practically the same. The development, 
progress, has been made in the non-union gy 
tricts. This is illustrated by the growth 








population of the southern counties of We 
Virginia in the heart of the non-union cg 
producing district of the state. Their 

tion has increased 46 per cent in the last jy 
years, aS compared with a growth of 19 per 
cent for the state as a whole. 

Emphasis is put on the need of production ip 
volume to decrease costs. The increase in pro- 
ductive capacity which we have had has bey 
too widely distributed. Economically condition 
would be happier if the production were better 
concentrated and the mining units were fewe 
and larger. If the interferences which perpetua 
speculative conditions in the coal markets could 
be removed, unrestricted competition would soo, 
bring this about. The most important singk 
factor of cost is the labor item with its 68 pe 
cent of the whole. 

One item of no small proportions which th 
public is asked and compelled to pay is the cos 
of conducting the miners’ union in its variog 
operations, both of peace and war. Through 
the vicious “‘check off” system the operaton 
who are under contract with the union collet 
the assessments exacted by the union officiak 
by deducting or “checking off” the amounts from 
the workers’ pay without asking permission o 
the individual workman himself. This puts a 
the disposal of the union leaders in the con 
trolling ring amounts variously estimated from 
$15,000,000 to $36,000,000 annually under a sy 
tem which relieves them of accountability t 
their membership or to the public. ‘This addition 
to the cost of coal comes directly from th 
public pocket. 

The time will come again when the markt 
price of coal will be based upon the cost 
production, and then the industrial manage 
will have brought home his interest in the prope 
solution of the mine labor problem; and he wil 
probably be surprised to find how much th 
giant of Irresponsible Unionism has grown, am 
shocked to learn that he, the industrial mar 
ager, has supplied the wherewithal to make him 
grow. 


George H. Cushing, publisher of Com ; 
Survey, of Washington, D. C., presented t 
subject, “Economic vs. Legislative Solutio 
of the Coal Problem.” Following is a synop 
sis of Mr. Cushing’s address: 


The causes of popular dissatisfaction are the 
intermittency of coal supply and the fluctuation 
of coal prices over a range of dollars per ton. 

To remove the two causes of popular com 
plaint it is proposed to put coal under f 
regulation. This raises the question : 
popular safety is most assured under privalt 
business or under state domination. 

Private enterprise cannot monopolize indus 
try, because death ends individual ambition) 
because effective government can end mo ’ 
and because the largest private estates 
by man end invariably in bankruptcy. Beca® 
the state never dies and cannot become 
and because states always extend and neve! 
diminish their power, state domination 
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ends in monopoly. The question then is whether 
we shall pin our faith to private competition 


‘or state monopoly. 


The statement that anthracite prices have 
alone involved the whole coal industry in danger 
of federal regulation is erroneous. Anthracite 

are only one of the causes. Others are: 

Public utilities and railways, which have the 
selling of their services and the maximum 
earning capacity of their capital fixed by law, 
cannot pay competitive prices for the coal and 
remain solvent. 

The alternatives are to release the householders, 

utilities and railways from regulation, so 
they can protect themselves in the open market 
for coal and to put coal under regulation on 
the theory that a producer must be equally bound 
with his customers. If the latter is done, then 
the business of other people who sell other 
things to these controlled groups will have also 
in time to be regulated. We have, then, to 
decide whether we shall modify the regulation 
of a few things or begin methodically to regulate 
an ever-expanding list of things. 

Responsibility attaches only to ownership. 
The operator owns the mines and is responsible 
for production. He has been able and eager to 

at least 20 per cent more than is needed. 
He has discharged his obligation. 

The merchant owns the facilities for distribu- 
tion. He has 50 per cent more facilities than 
are required. He is eager to use them. The 
merchant has, therefore, discharged his obligation. 

The miners control the energy and the skill 
for the production. of coal. They have shirked, 
they have declared local strikes, and twice they 
have declared nation-wide strikes. 

The carriers own the facilities for transporting 
the coal. They have less facilities than are 
needed. The carriers, however, are literally 
operated by the state. For the failure of the 
carriers, the state is responsible. 

The state alone is responsible for policing the 
country. It has failed to prevent the miners 
from conspiring to limit coal production. The 
two causes of the coal distress are the failure 
of the railroads to deliver and of the miners to 
mine the coal. For both of these the state must 
accept responsibility. 


Some Reform Proposals 


THOUT doing anything to improve the 
carriers or discipline the miners, our public 
men propose to reform the industry in four ways: 
First—To stabilize the coal industry, which 
means to eliminate all but the necessary and 
economical mines, to work them five and one- 
half days every week and each week in the 
year and to produce coal in a rhythmical stream. 
This means to produce a coal monopoly so com- 
plete as to keep alive perpetually mines which 
have inherent defects and are badly managed 
and to keep out of the business those who might 
introduce better methods. 

To stabilize the industry means to compel all 
users to take their coal regularly in equal monthly 
installments, to pay for it when delivered, and 
to anticipate their needs with sufficient accuracy 
to avoid accident and surprise in the coal market. 

Second—Community storage, which assumes 
that production will be stabilized but buying 
will be intermittent because a large percentage 
of the people are irresponsible. It proposes to 
store coal to take up the slack caused by sta- 
bilized production and intermittent demand. 

Third—Consolidations by districts. This in- 
volves working the necessary and economical 
mines and holding in reserve the unnecessary 
and costly mines. This doubles the capital charge 
on each ton of coal prod::ced and imposes on 

industry a tremendous burden of keeping 
the idle mines in condition to serve. This spells 
4 coal monopoly and necessarily a higher price 
for coal. 


Fourth—Nationalization of the Coal Industry. 
Means to declare that coal shall be held 

in trust by the state in the interest of the public, 
Operator and the miner. It assumes that 

4 few may be selected to produce coal and a 
few shall be allowed to work as miners, but that 
many operators and many miners will be barred 
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The MAXFIELD PARRISH Painting 


exhibited on page 36 
in this issue 
now available in large size 


URING the exhibition of ‘The Spirit of Transportation” 

paintings, in the Palm Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

New York, at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the United States 

Chamber of Commerce, May 7-11, a score or more asked that 

we arrange for the reproduction of the Maxfield Parrish painting 
in generous size and full color. 


David S. Ludlum, President, Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., 
went further and definitely stated, “If you will arrange for its re- 
production, I will take 50 prints and hang one in each of our 
branch offices throughout the country.” 


In view of the above we asked the Fine Arts Division of the 
U. S. Printing and Lithograph Company to cooperate with us in 
making the painting available for framing and use in offices and 
homes. 


That organization has found a way to perpetuate every char- 
acteristic of the truly marvelous Maxfield Parrish original—to the 
smallest detail, to the finest brush stroke. It has been the expe- 
rience of the Fine Arts Division that even practical judges are 
amazed at the fidelity to the canvas of such a reproduction as is 
planned for this painting. Twelve different color printing plates 
will be used in making each print! 


It is this calibre of artistry that we can offer you. The speci- 
fications follow. Kindly place your order during June, and now, 
preferably, before it slips your mind and is too late. We are 
making definite arrangements for only a limited number of prints. 


Specifications: Size, Paper, Price, etc. 


Size: Approximately 20 inches by 16 inches, which is nearly twice as long and 
nearly twice as wide as this magazine page. Measure or space out the size 
and see for yourself how generous it is. 


Cotors: Reproduced faithfully from the original, brush stroke for brush stroke» 
color for color. 


Paper: Fine heavy white art-print paper. 
Mountinc: Mounted on heavy 3/16” art mat, ready for framing. 


Suippinc: Each picture will be sent flat, properly protected and insured against 
damage in transit. 


Price: $6.00 per print, all transportation charges prepaid. 


De.ivery Date: August 1. 
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price of coal. No one of 
remedies meets the situation 
people complain. 

not propose any revolution, because I 
believe such thi o be generally mischievous. 
All that I suggest i 

causes of th 


ni > F 


that we strike down the 

e play of natural forces 
shall in its time and way work out a 
solution of our difficulties. To that end I suggest: 

First—The inability of the carriers to trans- 
port the needed coal should be removed by 
lifting from the carriers the cause of their inca- 
pacity—too much regulation. 

Second—The coal operators should so stagger 
the expiration dates of wage contracts that 
nation-wide strikes are thereby made impossible. 
if in violation of contracts a nation-wide strike 
is called, depriving thereby the people of fuel, the 
statutes governing conspiracy should be invoked. 


Fs 
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Third—A part of the coal field should be 
kept perpetually free of union domination to 
serve as a buffer district between the labor unions 
and the nation’s fuel supply. 

Fourth—The railways should be relieved of 
all necessity to serve any coal mines until after 
nine months’ notice is given that such service 
is required. 

Fifth—Wage contracts between miners and 
operators should be cancelled if the workers re- 
fuse to employ labor-saving and cost-cutting 
machinery. 

The adoption of these simple remedies will 
make unnecessary all political agencies aside from 
the properly constituted courts, which invite ap- 
peals by workers or buyers from management 
to government—to the destruction of proper dis- 
cipline. If the effect of these recommendations 
should be to abridge the activities of the De- 
partment of Labor, abolish the bureau of media- 
tion and conciliation and prevent in future the 
appointment of commissions to meddle with wage 
settlement, I should find in those occurrences no 
occasion to modify these suggestions. 


Shippers Hold Key to Freight Jams 


IN it is remembered that distribu- 

tion cannot be conducted without some 

form of transportaticn it is a natural con- 
clusion that the adoption of this subject as 
the general topic for the annual meeting 
of the national Chamber should have been 
found peculiarly appropriate for the Do- 
mestic Distribution Department. Advantage 
therefore was taken of the opportunity 
to deal with questions of peculiar interest at 
the present time but removed somewhat from 
the general consideration which is now being 
reviewed by the five selected committees on 

on. 

In opening the session Theodore F. Whit- 
marsh, chairman of the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Committee, gave a short description of 
the relations between the Department and 
transportation and was followed by Alvin E. 
Dodd, manager of the Domestic Distribution 
Department, who discussed briefly some of 
the work already accomplished by Commit- 
tee No. 3 on the readjustment of relative 
freight rate schedules, of which he is the 
secretary. 

Some graphical representations of the 

changes in wholesale prices as compared with 
changes in freight rates during the past ten 
years were exhibited and their significance ex- 
plained. Particular attention was invited to 
the fact that during the whole period of very 
high prices no changes had been made in 
freight rates and therefore the railways did 
not benefit by this three or four years of 
unusual activity in business. Another point 
emphasized was the tendency of freight rates 
and the prices of commodities to take the 
same level. 
‘ W. Lee Cotter, proprietor of the Cotter 
Warehouses, Mansfield, Ohio, read an inter- 
esting paper on “Pool Car Shipments as an Aid 
to Distribution” and contrasted the situation 
as it is with what it might become under more 
intelligent methods of operation and a wider 
understanding of the uses which may be made 
of public warehouses for the purpose of con- 
solidating less-than-carload shipments to ob- 
tain the advantage of carload rates. 

Pool car shipments offer many advantages 
to distributors: They tend to relieve tension 
in credits, increase the turnover of merchan- 
dise, lessen the cost of transportation, and 
railway facilities of a vast amount of 
— handling and terminal congestion due 

less-than-carload shi 


' 


are the great convenience and rapidity of 
unloading and the elimination of many special 
cartage trips. 

In conclusion Mr. Cotter offered some sug- 
gestions for standards in loading, marking 
and billing with the substitution of collection 
on cash sales in preference to the prevailing 
sight draft with the bill of lading. 

Philip L. Gerhardt, vice-president of the 
Bush Terminals of New York City, led the 
discussion on Mr. Cotter’s address: 

He regards pool cars as offering a solution 
for many of the difficulties faced in the eco- 
nomical distribution of commodities and il- 
lustrated his opinion by a comparison between 
the short distances over which distribution 
was accomplished in colonial days and the 
hundreds and thousands of miles which must 
be traversed today by a product in reaching 
the consumer. This is true particularly in 
small lots and it is here that the public ware- 
house as distinguished from the warehouse de- 
voted to the storage of only one establish- 
ment, has been found to perform its highest 
functions. 

“Package cars” promised before the war 
to be of great value, but the growing under- 
standing of warehouse functions during 
the war and immediately thereafter inter- 
fered somewhat with the increased use of 
package cars. Mr. Gerhardt believes that the 
value of the package car is to be found prin- 
cipally in shipments between important cen- 
ters of distribution and not for the breaking 
of bulk to which the pool car and the ware- 
house lend themselves so effectively. 

“Store Door Deliveries of Freight’? was the 
subject of an address by W. J. L. Banham, 
traffic manager of the Otis Elevator Company, 
New York, who has made an intense study 
of this practice fer many years. He gave 
something of the history which has attended 
previous atempts to introduce store door 
deliveries and explained the reason why a 
tentative effort (known as the Harlem plan) 
failed about five years ago in New York City. 

By a series of comparisons it was shown 
that through store door deliveries at each 
end, not only are there material savings in 
cost but remarkable savings in time, and the 
practicability of the method was proved by 
a reference to the almost universal adoption 
of it in Canada and in England. Terminal 
costs today justify the acceptance of this 
method by railway companies not only as 
an aid to shippers but as a measure of econ- 
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omy for themselves. Mr. Banham 
that store door deliveries will resulg 
greater proportion of useful life to 
cars. " 
Much of the opposition to the store 
delivery of freight has been caused by 
mistaken idea that the delivery charge y 
be included in the railway rate but this gan 
tice has been abandoned in England and 
need be adopted in this country. By states 
the charge for delivery between the gam 
door and the railway terminal or statis 
a separate item, it makes the use of # 
entirely voluntary on the part of the shins 
and removes the only valid objection w 
can be urged against it. Store door deli 
include also the collection of freight 
the store doors, and this fact expresses te 
principal reason for the economies which m 
sult from the plan. Delivery trucks ghia! 
return loads and by adopting regular sch 
ules of arrival and departure produce was 
ticipated economies. 

It was not contended that the condity 
the port of New York today lend themsels 
perfectly to the adoption of store door @& 
livery, but the studies of the Port ty 
when carried out will make it not only & 
sirable but necessary if the plans are to #& 
tain their ultimate usefulness. In most plage 
the store door delivery of freight could § 
put into operation immediately and 
the benefit of shippers and ‘as a relief to 
way congestion. i 

A considerable discussion followed the at 
dress of Mr. Banham. G. H. Price assertall 
emphatically that the solution of terming 
congestion and delays rests in the hands @ 
the shippers who have the power at any tim 
to adopt better methods of delivering the 
merchandise from and to the railways, He 
assertion was generally accepted as a far 
statement and attention was directed to th 
delays which occur on the shipper’s platfom 
which could be avoided by a more intelligent 
recognition of the conditions and better # 
i gaan for the loading and unloading d 
trucks. ; 
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America First in 
Communication| 


ILE it is not possible to cover al 
phases of Communica 
questions of postal service and @ 
telegraphs and cables are of particular mis 
est at this time. Two very able papers we 
presented at the annual meeting i 
York—one on “Electrical Communi J 
by J. J. Carty, vice-president of the Ame 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company of New 
York, and one on “Postal Service” by Hea 
S. Dennison, president of the Dennsa 
Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mat 
Of further interest is the action taken 9 
the National Chamber at its annual 
on the question of aviation. The 
adopted by the meeting is printed elsewhet 
Mr. Carty said it was natural 
Chamber of Commerce of the United Sta@ 
should take a lively interest in electrical com 
munications systems, inasmuch as ‘ 
is becoming more and more dependent 
he rapid and trustworthy interchange of © 
formation. He said it was difficult t= 
praise the relative advantages of the a 
and radio across the ocean, and b bd 
the fact that they are to a large extent 5 
plementary and noncompetitive. zB 
its advantages over the other and q 
disadvantages, and each is carrying its 
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of the international telegraph traffic of the 
He drew interesting comparisons in the 
orkings of radio, ngage mages ay cable 
and telephone, pointing out radio finds its 
sod Geld across large bodies of water and in 
; i but is subject to interference 
and has iodic and seasonal limitations; 


to increase the number of radio mes- 
ied simultaneously, at best it can 


carried 

only a small fraction of the total tele- 
traffic 

said 


De ingenious methods have been de- 
sages 


nid America operates as many high 
radio stations as all other countries 
i that American scientists were 


Mr. Carty said improvements had been 
made in land cable transmission which would 
make it possible to talk from New York to 
San Francisco with as good results as in a 
local New York call; that such a cable might 
contain 300 pairs of wires over which tele- 
graphic messages might also be sent, and if 
devoted exclusively to telegraph circuits, it 
could handle 15,000 messages at one time. 

The present submarine cable has its limi- 
tations, as only two messages can be carried 
at one time. Laboratory experiments of great 
ise have been made by the American 
elephone & Telegraph Company and by the 


Western Electric Company, which, if borne 
out in practice, will increase the speed of 


cable to four or five times that of the 


ocean 
best now in service. Numerous cable projects 
are being held up pending the results of the 


testing of these higher speed cables, one of 
which is a cable from the United States to 
southern Europe by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and another in t1¢ Pacific by 
the Commercial Cable Company. 

The Commercial Cable Company expects 
to have in operation by August 1 a new cable 
from the United States to the continent of 
Europe and to London which will have a trans- 
mitting capacity of nearly twice the maximum 
speed of the fastest cable ever laid in the 
North Atlantic. This is being laid regardless 
of the possible early perfection of the higher 


type. 

With the American Cable Company linking 
us with Central and South America and the 
West Indies, the United States stands in the 
-center of the world of electrical communica- 
tions. Mr. Carty mentioned this as the 
golden age of electrical communications, and 
said he thought we could go further and say 
that this golden age is only beginning, and 
that the progress of this country has been so 
tapid that within the last few years Amer- 
ita has taken the foremost position in the art 
and practice and administration of electrical 
communications. 


The Postal Service 


AFTER giving a comprehensive review of 
the Post Office Department in its personal 
and routine aspects, Mr. Dennison invited at- 
tention to the vital need for more floor space 
i the post offices, fully one-half of which 
sulilet from being compelled to work in 
cramped quarters—a condition brought about 
by the constant growth of the parcel post; 
also to the persistent pressure put upon the 
Post Office Department to keep down its over- 
head expense, which now is but a fraction of 
that of general business practice and not 
though to permit of proper supervision and 
bo gad development. He deplored the 
ba glaring publicity which advertises 
f account and every salary and offers 
Misstep as a sacrifice for a Roman 
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J@ . and wondered if private business 
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Put Sound Values 
in your Safe Deposit Box 


HEN YOU INVEST in high- 

grade bonds of great railway 
lines, you are loaning money to one 
of the moving forces of civilized life 
—your country’s transportation. 


Your bond is secured by such 
valuable properties as rights of 
way, tracks, locomotives, cars and 


terminals. 





BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


The National City Company care- 
fully studies the underlying values 
of every bond it offers. The results 
of these studies will be put before 
you gladly by National City Com- 
pany representatives in more than 
50 leading cities. 


Our broad range Monthly List of 
well secured bonds will be mailed 
promptly upon request. 


The National City Company 
Natienal City Bank Building, New York 


O ffices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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could stand under such a searchlight and still 
uphold its tradition of managerial ability. He 
pointed to the desirability of establishing an 
advisory and research ent—mechani- 
cal, statistical and commercial—which would 
be continually working for the betterment of 
the service. 

He also brought out the fact that the postal 
service suffers through lack of continuity of 
experienced direction. He said: 


It will be of incalculable value to the spirit 
and to the effectiveness of the Post Office De- 
partment when it can be made more obviously 
true than it is at the present moment, that the 
post office offers a career which should appeal to 
the ablest man. 


There should be in the post office a system of 
indeterminate appointments. The postmasters 
should be appointed during good behavior, and 
promotion from supervisory positions to post- 
master and from the smaller to the larger of- 
fices should not only be aliowed but encouraged. 


He said the post office business can be 
further bettered by mutual cooperation in 
three fundamental ways. In the first place, 
by having mail dropped in boxes at intervals 
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during the day the reduction could be ac- 
complished in the extreme peak load which 
now results in an average of 70 per cent of 
the mail having to be worked between 6 p. m. 
and the morning of the next day. Secondly, 
by saving some of the facing and distribution 
of mail matter through the use of address- 
ing machines so arranged that a part of the 
assorting and all the facing is done by the 
sender; and finally, that mail, especially par- 
cel post, can go direct from its point of origin 
to the railroad station where its quantity is 
sufficient. 

Not only does the daily peak load force the 
installation of facilities which cannot be fully 
used, but its incidence at the last end of the 
day means all of the difficulties of personnel 
management which night work involves. As 
owners and customers it is decidedly business 
common sense for us to offer our cooperation 
freely and at once. 

More of what Mr. Dennison said with ref- 
erence to the business aspects of the postal 
service, and his suggestions for improvements 
of the service will be embodied in an article 
to appear in a later issue of THe NaArTION’s 
BUSINESS. 


Insurance and the Public Interest 


"THE IMPORTANT relationship existing 
between public opinion and insurance was 
stressed by H. A. Smith, director of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and chairman of the Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, in his opening remarks to the In- 
surance Group at its luncheon meeting in the 
roof garden of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

The tendencies toward governmental regu- 
lation, the movement in some quarters toward 
government ownership, the constantly in- 
creasing burdens of taxation, and the occa- 
sional efforts to enact compulsory investment 
laws and other legislation restricting the sound 
and conservative growth of insurance and the 
freedom of private initiative and operation 
are typical of one class of problems with 
which insurance is beset. The necessity of 
helping the business man to understand the 
nature of these problems and the effect which 
they have upon the policyholder is deserving 
of emphasis. 

To avoid further handicaps by legislative 
bodies on the administration of insurance ser- 
vice, the American people must know the 
truth about insurance. Colored propaganda is 
ot necessary. But there must be simple non- 
technical statements about the elements of 
the business and the service which it renders 
to the American people. The result should be 
a better understanding of the principles and 
functions of insurance and a friendlier atti- 
tude on the part of the public. 

In reviewing the activities conducted dur- 
ing the preceding year the speaker said that 
to encourage the organization of insurance 
committees in member organizations, supply 
impartial material and suggested activities to 
these committees and members, and assist 
them with their insurance problems, were the 
three ways in which the Insurance Advisory 
Cemmittee and Insurance Department have 
directed their combined efforts toward the 
development of an intelligent public opinion 
on insurance among their underlying mem- 
bership. 

Having the confidence of members, these 
committees are in a position where they can 
and have inaugurated many interesting and 
constructive activities. A number of out- 
standing illustrations were cited which indi- 
cate the influence of organized business in 





opposing unwise legislation and advocating 
that for the public good. Particular stress 
was laid upon the efforts exerted by these 
committees in opposition to the Government 
entering. the field of workmen’s compensation 
insurance to the exclusion of private carriers. 

To assist these committees and other busi- 
ness men to act intelligently on insurance 
matters a systematic program of educational 
material and suggestions for committee action 
has been maintained. This consists of a 
series of‘ nontechnical and impartial bulletins 
explaining the various types of contracts, the 
elementary principles underlying insurance 
and the contribution which insurance as an 
institution has rendered toward the develop- 
ment of our national economic progress. 

One of the major activities has been to 
carry on investigations of insurance matters 
which vitally affect policyholders. The first 
subject studied was taxation. The policy- 
holder’s section has recently completed its re- 
port to the special subcommittee considering 
this matter. 

Conservation work is closely related to in- 
surance because premium rates are primarily 
based upon losses. For years insurance com- 
panies have endeavored to bring about a re- 
duction in life and property losses. Much 
constructive work has been done, and yet 
there is a constantly increasing fire loss ratio, 
although the improvement in mortality is 
encouraging. In conservation, also, ultimate 
success will depend upon an intelligent pub- 
lic opinion. Many member organizations have 
demonstrated by their actions that they are 
vitally interested in the elimination of waste. 
The lives and property still in existence as a 
result of their activities serve indeed as a 
monument to this interest. 

In developing a program of activities the 
Department has not failed to provide service 
for insurance carriers. Because of its num- 
erous contacts with various governmental de- 
partments and bureaus, as well as other 
agencies, it has been in an excellent position 
to secure information. It has also conducted 
investigations of interest to particular lines 
of insurance. 

The Advisory Committee and Department 
also function on major problems affecting the 
general welfare of insurance from the stand- 
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point of the companies. In the course of 
past year the situation confronting 
marine insurance companies in their ¢ 
tition with foreign carriers was invest; 
As a result of the investigation and 
mendations, the Board of Directors, 
isting authority, placed the National Che 
ber specifically on record in favor of tf 
objectives of the model marine insuranee jy 
of the District of Columbia and recommends 
for the consideration of the states cons 
of its principles and provisions. 

In concluding his statement the 
cited many illustrations to show — 
tional Chamber has a distinct field of a 
not now occupied by other orga 
emphasized the building of an intelligent pa 
lic opinion as one of the most important ¢ 
tributions which it can make toward ee 
velopment of a larger and broader 
Because of its impartial attitude and the t, 
mendous influence of organized business, 
suggested the desirability of enlisting the \y 
tional Chamber’s cooperation and support @ 
all matters of a legislative or regulatory dy 
acter which might imperil the future of 
surance or any other business fostered by 
Chamber. 

In line with the theme of the general 
sions, Asa S. Wing, president of the Providen 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, discy 
the relationship between two of the gre 
institutions affecting the social and econom 
life of our country—American railroads 
life insurance. Both assumed but small p 
portions prior to the middle of the m 
teenth century and both have experie 
phenomenal growth since that time. 

The total investments in railroad securitis 
now amount to over 20 billion dollars, 
which $1,885,000,000 are held by 
life insurance companies for account of 
proximately 57 million of our people, 
only, therefore, has every man, woman 
child in this country a direct interest in tk 
welfare of our railroads because of the sr 
vice they render to each one personally 
freight or passenger carriers, but more f 
one-half of the population of the Unite 
States has capital invested in railroad secu 
ties as members of life insurance co 
The interests and prosperity of these ti 
great institutions of our country are inl 
woven with the interests and prosperity ofa 
our people. 

An interesting array of figures prese 
by Mr. Wing in the form of a chart show 

a gradual decrease since 1919 in the relatit 
soenaniie of all railroad stocks and } 
held by life companies. But even more sit 
ing is the decrease since 1907 in the percen 
age of life companies’ total assets im 
in railroad securities. In 1907 these 
curities comprised 44.74 per cent of the® 
sets, but this percentage had fallen to 2 
per cent by 1922. The decrease indicated} 
these figures is due in part to the advem 
railroad legislation of the past two ded 
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Bricks Without Straw 


HE railroads cannot make bricks 

straw. Capital will not be forthcomm 
without reasonable prospect of fair retum 
Business cannot survive and prosper Wit 
the railroads. Business is not dead, nor is tie 
any prospect of its dying, but it is 
on many quarters and at many times 
inability of railroads to provide prom 
transportation facilities demanded. i 

The railroads are not “sulking im t 
tents,” nor are they failing to use 
possible effort to furnish efficient service 
the public. In spite of all the discoul 
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- which compass them, the Association 
ourse of hf of Railway Executives and the American Rail- 
tic ‘Association, under date of April 5, 1923, 
: published a joint statement of a program of 
"the railroads to provide adequate transporta- 
mi tion service in 1923. 

The solution of the problems involved can- 
not be effected by more stringent laws or by 
continuance of strife between capital and 
labor, between employer and employed, or 
between the public and the railroads. ‘There 
must be cooperation between all those whose 
interests are at stake and an honest desire and 


the sr a purpese to arrive at a conclusion that is fair 
hat the and just to all concerned. The same stren- 
of activiie! uous President of the United States who gave 


izations, ay big stick demanded also the fair deal. 
| oti of 57 million life insurance policies, 
portant ¢q.| who have a vested interest in $1,885,000,000 
ard the gj tailroad investments, demand a fair deal for 
der servis} the railroads. With even greater claim the 
and the owners of the remaining 18 billion dollars of 
business, such securities, whether held by savings banks, 
‘ing the Nj} educational and philanthropic institutions or 
support @} other corporate and private investors, and 
latory chy} above all, the 107,000,000 people of our land 
iture of who are more or less dependent for the needs 
‘ered by tht of life upon our transportation facilities, de- 
mand a fair deal for the railroads. 


general gf | In discussing governmental control of in- 
.e Provides! surance through regulation as it relates to 
y, discr fire insurance, Robert L. Luce, former jus- 
the greatest tice of the Supreme Court of the State of 
1d economit New York,-emphasized the fact that regula- 
ilroads tion is the characteristic of the age. 
t small pn As regards insurance, state regulation, origi- 
f the nin nally instituted for the purpose of assuring 
experiencf to the public the solvency of insurers and 
e. the validity of their contracts, and latterly 
id securitigg extended to protect the public against the 
dollars, of possibility of discrimination and excessive 
y America} rates, has become an obsession in many quar- 


punt of ters and seeks to interfere in almost every 
eople, Nef - detail of the private management of this 
woman ani) highly-specialized business. 


erest in th re 

of the se The Cost of Restriction 

ersonally ILE in nearly every case some plausi- 
mae ble reason can be cited to explain the 


the United humerous restrictive measures enacted, the 
road secit aggregate effect has already been to embarrass 
compas} and hamper the business of insurance to a per- 

these. tw ceptible extent and add materially to the cost 

| are mite} of administration, which cost is necessarily 
perity Off) passed on to the consumer, as in other lines 
ofindustry. If carried far enough such a tend- 


S pres ency is bound to have the effect of stifling ini- 
chart j tiative, increasing costs, preventing economies 
the relat and ultimately forcing the conduct of the 


business into rigid and bureaucratic forms, 

more sti} incapable of flexibility and the capacity to 
he perce} respond to public demand and changing con- 
ts invest ditions. When this condition is reached, pub- 
these #1 jic Ownership itself is but one step removed. 
te is always the advocate of state’ in- 
en to 23.1 Surance, that is—the state should assume 
ndicated 9} the whole field of insurance to the complete 
the advert exclusion of private enterprises. Well-nigh 
NO cet universal experience has demonstrated that 
state operation of any business has been con- 

N ducted at a loss and inefficiently when com- 
pared with private enterprise. The loss must 


cks witt0®) be paid from the state’s funds; which funds 
forthcomils} are raised by taxation. 

fair ees Several methods for eliminating and re- 
per het icting future regulations upon the fire in- 
‘NOMI gi Sufance business suggest themselves. Abuses 
= by to new regulations to correct them and 


Prevent their repetition. These regulations 
romptly apply equally to all companies, and those 
hot guilty of the bad practice suffer. There- 

it becomes incumbent upon the great 
ty to place a curb, if possible, upon any 
company which is guilty of dishonest prac- 
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you again hear the remark that‘‘the 

railroads are making too much money; 

their rates are too high,” ask the speaker 
whether he has examined the facts. 


Ask him whether he KNOWS anything about 
the enormous costs of running a railroad, 
despite close watchfuiness over expenses. 


If he doesn’t KNOW anything about railroad 
costs his views are both valueless and unjust. 
If he claims to know, be sure his information 
is accurate. 


More MISinformation is tossed around about 
railroads than any other subject, for lots of 
people think they know more about a rail- 
road than those who have devoted their lives 
to it. 


It is as wrong to bear false witness against a 
railroad as against any other neighbor. 


The Rock Island System had to take in $120,- 
800,854 last year to pay its 40,000 employes and 
meet its other bills before it could count a 
dollar of profit. 


Its taxes alone were $6,163,175. That is 
where some of the dollars went which you paid 
in freight and passenger rates. A portion of 
them doubtless came te your community. 


The TAX BILLS for 1922 were almost TWICE 
THE SUM RECEIVED IN DIVIDENDS by 
the thousands of persons who have investments 
in the property, some of them, perhaps, 
residents of your neighborhood. 


For every $2.81 paid in dividends, the Rock 
Island paid $4.93 in Taxes last year. 


It does not appear from this that the Rock 
Island is making ‘‘too much money” or that 
its ‘‘rates are too high.” 


Rock Island Lines 


“Over Seventy Years of Service’’ 























Corporate 
Financing 


E invite correspondence from estab- 

lished, successful enterprises contem- 
plating long-term or permanent financing 
in the form of mortgage loans, bond or 
stock issues for expansion, refunding or 
additionel working capital purposes. 
After completing our analysis we advise 
as to the most advantageous plans of 
financing and subject to our clients’ ac- 
ceptance, we negotiate the sale of the 
entire proposed issue with an Investment 


° House, which, in our opinion, is best 
Wm. A. White & Sons suited for underwriting the issue. 


Established 1868 


46 Cedar St. 


Reasonable charges, previously agreed 


New York to, are made for our services only in 


event of consummation of sale. 
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tices. The honest men in the fire insurance 
business -must enforce honesty upon their 
competitors. The severity of the penalty 
which otherwise falls upon all, demands this 
thorough cooperation. 

Another suggestion is a greater regard to 
the moral risk assumed when a policy is is- 
sued. Great vigilance to avoid over-insurance 
be exercised, for it may be a tempta- 
jon to the weak and even good business men. 
men sometimes feel that they 
ive the face of their policy, no 
much less their loss may be, not 
premium which such a practice 
put upon fraud. 
third suggestion is greater publicity 
way of education. Let it be more 
y known how scientifically and exactly 


re lbET 
age He 


proving his risk reduce his rate. Let him 
understand the theory of insurance, that the 
premiums of the many who do not have losses 
are collected to indemnify the relatively few 
who do; that the other man’s loss is quite 
@s much his affair as is his own loss, and a 
friend worth while will be made. Every pub- 
lic service is subject to pitiless publicity. 

With 36 million individuals having savings 
deposits in the various banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States, with 57 milion 
life msurance policies outstanding and in 
force, with 94 million Liberty and Victory 
bonds in denominations of one thousand dol- 
lars and less issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment, we need not fear the country can be 
committed to radical policies inimical to 
business. 

William Leslie, manager, National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, also addressed 
the meeting on the subject of governmental 
control of insurance through regulation, but 
in connection particularly with casualty in- 
surance. In reviewing the history of gov- 
ernmental control, he stated it is safe to say 
that everyone agrees some measure of gov- 
ernmental control of insurance is necessary 
because of the universal character of insur- 
ance, its high degree of public interest and 
its complexities. 

But in measuring the extent or form of 
such control, the fact should be borne in 
mind that insurance and the public occupy 
a reciprocal relationship. Insurance by vir- 
tue of its importance in the economic struc- 
ture of the country is entitled to the utmost 
consideration by the public. On the other 
hand the public by virtue of its dependence 
upon insurance is entitled to the utmost con- 
sideration by insurance carriers. 

There are two distinct forms which govern- 
mental control may take—one, the entry of 
the Government into the insurance business 
‘to the exclusion of private carriers; and the 
other, the -preservation of competition be- 
tween various types of carriers under gov- 
ernmental regulation with or without state 
competition. The first-named produces an un- 
satisfactory condition, not only from the point 
of view of the private carriers that are forced 
out of business, but also from that of the 
public, both insured and otherwise. 


Conflicting Requirements 


ESPITE the efforts of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, there 
has never been any well-considered program 
with respect to the phases of insurance to be 
brought under governmental control, the legis- 
lation having almost invariably been adopted 
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as the result of some momentary impulse. 
It is not strange, therefore, to find in con- 
sulting the statutes of the states, that there 
are not only conflicting requirements as be- 
tween states, but that there exists every con- 
ceivable range of control from that which 
seeks merely to preserve solvency in accord- 
ance with the original principles underiying 
insurance supervision, down to that which 
seeks not only to preserve solvency, but also 
to prevent the inequitable treatment of policy- 
holders and to compel efficiency on the part 
of insurance carriers. 

Even in the matter of preserving solvency, 
there is no uniformity between the states, 
some restricting their requirements still to 
the mere erection of standards with which 
the companies must comply and others going 
much further in the way of constructive ef- 
fort to prevent insolvency through the com- 
plete or partial control of rates, investments 
and underwriting. This situation is unfortu- 
nate, both for the insuring public and the 
companies. 

Casualty insurance is of comparatively re- 
cent origin and, therefore, has been the basis 
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§ Congressman Albert Johnson, the ag- 
gressive head of the House Commit- 
tee on Education, will write on the 
legislative aspects of the pressing and 
important problem of immigration. 


{ “In the Back of the Customer’s 
Mind.” Otis R. Tyson tells what the 
shopper is thinking about. 


{ “It’s Your Job to Keep Him Hon- 
est.” What the employer ought to do 
in the way of investigation and super- 
vision to keep temptations to steal, ac- 
cept bribes, etc., out of his employes’ 
way. 


§ An optimistic look ahead on the 
motor fuel supply situation by Edwasd 
Prizer, President, Vacuum Oil Co. 


{ “It Pays to Cash Their Checks.” 
The story of how a Midwest depart- 
ment store has settled the question as 
to whether it is good business to cash 
anybody’s check. 


§ Julius Klein, head of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
writes on nitrates, now the subject of 
Government investigation. The ques- 
tion of nitrate supply hits not only the 
farmer, but every one who “depends for 
his living on the farmer. 


{ “Is the Post Office a Well-Run Busi- 
ness?” by Henry S. Dennison, one of 
the most progressive of American 
manufacturers, who has given most of 
his time in, the past year to whole- 
hearted assistance in studying problems 
concerned with the running of the Post 
Office Department. 
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of experimentation on the part of the st 
in the matter of: applying modern % 
regulation and supervision. This is parts 
larly true of workmen’s compensation ings 
ance. When workmen’s compensation igs 
were adopted, the purchase of compe 
insurance by the employer became yirt 
if not in fact, compulsory. a 
Because of the public interest in this ty 
of insurance and the desire to safe 
compensation payments, attention wags 
directed to standards of solvency for com 
pensation carriers. Besides the general » 
quirements which these companies formerly 
had to meet as carriers of other casualty Jing: 
they were required to submit their rates 
approval as to adequacy, since reserves 
paying future losses would be too 
rates were inadequate. This led to the feel 
that they should not only be adequate, 
should also be reasonable. 


State-Made Rates 


EREVER state authorities are equippe 
to approve rates as to reasonablenes 
and adequacy, it is natural to find them par 
ticipating to a greater and greater degree 
the actual making of rates. Unless checked 
the trend of compensation rate supervi 
points straight toward state-made rates, g 
outcome that should be avoided if possible * 
Inquiry into the adequacy and reasonable 
ness of rates has also directed attention 
regulations seeking to control the costs 
doing business, particularly in the domain ¢ 
acquisition and field supervision. 
That the companies realize the true g 
uation is evident from the recent organizatj 
of the National Council on Compensation 
surance. This organization is a voluntary 
association of stock, mutual, state fund and 
reciprocal insurance carriers. Its purposd 
are both to make and to administer compe 
sation rates on a non-partisan basis. The N 
tional Council recognizes not only the inter 
ests of the several states which have 
regulatory legislation, but also the interes 
of the other states which are without sud 
legislation. The organization of the Nati 
Council shows that the casualty companit 
are looking ahead, that they are forestalling 
Somene legislation by removing the ground 
or it. ‘ 

In the future let us hope that governmental 
control in all casualty lines will be 
through cooperative action on the part @ 
the states and the companies, so that it ma 
be possible for the companies to shape 
direct control to fit the needs of the busine 

After the conclusion of the addresses, 
opportunity was given for discussion am 
for the introduction of any resolutions. 

A. C. Hegeman, national councillor of ti 
Insurance Federation of New York, then 0 
fered a resolution to the effect “that the ™ 
tional Chamber place itself on record as ® 
ing unalterably opposed to the principle @ 
compulsory monopolistic insurance 

either state or national.” A 

The National Chamber has been active 
opposing proposals for monopolistic stat 
compensation funds, because they are @ 
trary to its policy relative to governmen® 
interference with business. This resolutidl 
was passed therefore by a unanimous Vo 
It was sent to the Resolutions Committee % 
the Eleventh Annual Meeting. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Justin 
manager, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutu 
Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 31% 
lution was adopted by the meeting requesul 
the Insurance Department to investigate ® 
subject of valued policy laws in the Umit 
States. 
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